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THE SNOWY OWL MIGRATION OF 1926-27. 
BY ALFRED 0. GROSS. 


Plates XXII-XXVII 


Tue Snowy Owl regularly migrates from its breeding range in 
the “Barrens” of North America to the southern provinces, 
especially of middle west Canada, but at more or less regular 
intervals the migration extends much farther southward including 
an area well into the United States. The most notable of these 
exceptional flights which have occurred during the past fifty 
years took place in 1876-77,! 1882-83, 1889-90, 1892-93, 1896-97, 
1901-02, 1905-06, 1917-18 and the present one 1926-27. A few 
Snowy Owls have found their way into the United States nearly 
every year but they were not accompanied by a general migration 
except in the years indicated above. 

The cause of these great invasions from the north is not clearly 
understood and constitutes a problem which deserves the serious 
attention of ornithologists. Food, apparently, is one factor in- 
volved in causing these movements, whereas weather conditions 
in the north are probably of minor importance. The amount 
of snow may have an indirect bearing since it involves the acces- 
sibility of the food supply of the Owls. With the accumulation of 
more data concerning the life of the far north we may be able 
to correlate the periodic migrations of Snowy Owls with cycles of 


1 Deane, R. 1872. Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, vol. 2, p. 9. 
1902. Auk, vol. 19, p. 271. 
1906. Auk, vol. 23, p. 101. 
1907 Auk, vol. 24, p. 217. 
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abundance of certain animals such as hares, rabbits and lemmings, 
the chief food of these birds. According to reports received from 
the Hudson Bay Company there was an unusual number of 
rabbits in the north in 1925 whereas they were exceedingly scarce 
during the latter part of 1926. In Baffinland there was an abund- 
ance of lemmings in 1925 but as yet we have no reports concerning 
the abundance of these rodents in that region in 1926. Reports 
from Alaska and northwestern Canada state the rabbits were 
common there in 1925 but were almost exterminated in certain 
regions by disease in 1926. It would be interesting to know just 
what part disease played in curtailing the food supply of the 
Owls as a whole, An abundance of food in 1925 would serve 
to bring about a successful breeding season for the Owls which 
in all probability would lead to an overproduction. When the 
food became scarce or difficult to obtain because of excessive 
snows in 1926 the surplus Owls were forced to range far and 
wide to secure a living. Disease by further reducing the numbers 
of rabbits and possibly other rodents would thus serve to aid 
in causing this great migration into northeastern United States. 

When the Snowy Owls and Goshawks first appeared in New 
England in the fall of 1926 the New England Ruffed Grouse 
Investigation under the auspices of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association, turned its attention to the flight 
in an effort to determine the effect of this migration on the game 
birds especially the Ruffed Grouse. The committee enlisted the 
aid of sportsmen who were interested in the problem and the 
various New England State Departments of Conservation volun- 
teered to send in all information which they received concerning 
these visitors from the north. Mr. Thornton Burgess broad- 
casting our wants from radio station WBZ Springfield, Mass. 
received numerous reports and newspaper clippings from all 
parts of the range of migration especially New England. Dr. 
Witmer Stone through ‘The Auk’ called the attention of the 
members of the A. O. U. to the importance of obtaining records 
of the occurrence of the Snowy Owls and other species from the 
north. He also, very obligingly agreed to combine his records 
with those received by the Ruffed Grouse Investigation for a 
general report. We wish to acknowledge the assistance given to 
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us by numerous contributors. We are especially indebted to 
Mr. Ruthven Deane of Chicago who gave us all of his records and 
correspondence received in answer to numerous requests for in- 
formation sent to light house stations, taxidermists and ornitho- 
logists. Mr. Edward H. Forbush, State Ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts, permitted us to make use of the records and reports of 
Snowy Owls and Goshawks contained in his voluminous corres- 
pondence. Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell University sent us 
his personal records and a copy of all the reports of these birds, 
received through a questionnaire sent out by the general Ruffed 
Grouse Investigation Committee. Mr. Josselyn VanTyne and 
other members of the staff of the University of Michigan Museum 
were chiefly responsible for the accumulation of the numerous 
Michigan records. Mr. H. F. Witherby, editor ‘British Birds’, con- 
tributed many of the records of Snowy Owls observed on ships 
at sea. Of the many taxidermists who contributed records, 
Angell and Cash of Providence, Rhode Island deserve special 
mention for their excellent report which contained not only dates 
and localities of the 135 Owls received but also detailed deter- 
minations of the stomach contents. It is impracticable to mention 
all the individual reports and records in this paper and we shall 
attempt to give merely a general summary of the 1926-27 Snowy 
Owl migration. We hope this report will assist the reader in 
visualizing the extent and distribution of the flight and trust 
that it will be helpful in making comparisons with similar migrations 
which occurred in the past and with others which may take place 
in the future. 

The one regrettable thing concerning this migration is the 
reception the birds received. The number of these beautiful and 
interesting birds which were killed is appalling. They came at 
a time when there was a maximum number of gunners in the 
field and every Owl that appeared seemed to be an invitation to 
shoot. There are few hunters in the far north and hence the 
Owls especially the young birds which were in the majority, had 
but little fear of man. Their habit of feeding in the open also 
made them conspicuous and easy targets. Many hunters killed 
them thinking it their duty to protect the game birds but too 
often the Owls were killed merely to satisfy a desire to kill or a 
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curiosity to examine the strange bird at close range. A large 
number of the Owls were thrown aside and wasted and of course 
were never reported. From estimates made of conditions in 
Maine and from reports received from elsewhere I feel that 5,000 
is @ conservative estimate of the number of Snowy Owls killed in 
the United States and Canada during the 1926-27 flight. It 
would be most interesting to know how many Snowy Owls suc- 
ceeded in returning to the northland to breed after having passed 
this gauntlet of fire arms on their visit to civilized America. 


Tue EXTENT OF THE MIGRATION. 
Canada. 


Most of the correspondence received from Canadian observers 
was of a very general nature and comparatively few reports 
included records of dates and localities of the birds killed and 
observed. Therefore tabulations of the numbers for the different 
provinces would be of little value for comparative purposes. The 
general reports from Canada, however, are excellent and have en- 
abled us to trace very well the estent and volume of the migra- 
tion in that part of the continent. 

No Snowy Owls were reported from British Columbia although 
Goshawks were much above their normal numbers throughout 
that province. In Alberta the Snowy Owls, according to Frank 
L. Farley, are generally present in constant numbers each winter 
and the past year (1926-27) has not been an exception. He 
states the Goshawks were unusually common. As we go eastward 
we have a report from Mr. C. L. Broley of Winnipeg who states 
that there were many Snowy Owls in Manitoba. Mr. C.G. Harrold 
also of Winnipeg writing January 9, 1927 states that there was 4 
marked Snowy Owl migration in the fall but later the birds seemed 
to have moved elsewhere. Continuing on to the east in our cross 
section of the migration in southern Canada we have numerous 
general reports indicating a very unusual flight throughout 
Ontario and Quebec. Harrison F. Lewis of Ottawa, states that 
twenty-six taxidermists in the Province of Ontario received 517 
Snowy Owls and twelve taxidermists in the Province of Quebec re- 
ceived 271 specimens. Mr. Lewis estimates that 1500 Snowy Owls 
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were killed in these two provinces alone which gives us a vivid 
impression of the magnitude of the migration in that region which 
is in the direct line of flight from the breeding grounds to the 
Great Lakes and southeastward to the New England coast line, 
the center of the present migration. The migration was general 
in the eastern sections of Canada through New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia to Newfoundland. In New Brunswick the Owls were 
abundant on the islands lying off the southern coast. They were 
especially abundant on the island of Grand Manan and at Machias 
Seal Island the keeper of the light house station saw sixty of the 
Owls and killed twenty-four of them. Mr. Harry Piers of the 
Provincial Museum, Nova Scotia, reports a large number about 
Halifax and states there was an abnormally large flight. Mr. 
J. L. DeVany of Annapolis Royal, amt"§. W. Tufts of Wolfville, . 
also state that there was a very lakge ‘fyigration of Snowy Owls 
throughout the province. Mr. DeVang‘ incidently mentions a 
Crow rookery which was completely devastated when the Owls 
first arrived in that region. We have no reports from stations 
in Labrador but birds were known to have come aboard ships 
when off that coast. 

Mr. Arthur English of Doyles Station, located near the Great 
Codroy river in southwestern Newfoundland, writes that the 
Owls were plentiful particularly near the sea on the east and 
west coasts of the Island. The Owls, according to Mr. English, had 
passed on by December 25 the last having been seen a week 
before at Cape Ray the extreme southwestern point of Newfound- 
land. 

From these reports we can roughly picture the movement of the 
Owls through Canada. There were no Owls beyond the Canadian 
Rockies in southern British Columbia. Owls were reported 
throughout the region between the mountains and the lakes in 
Manitoba but in this region the migration was not above normal. 
In Manitoba there is an indication of a greatly increased migration 
which reaches its maximum as we pass into the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The migration was marked in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia but diminished somewhat in volume as 
we go to the coast of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
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United States. 


We have received 2,363 records of Snowy Owls within the borders 
of the United States which are distributed by states as follows: 


Michigan 592 Virginia 9 
Maine 589 New Hampshire 8 | 
New York 495 Vermont 5 - 
Massachusetts 294 Iowa 3 
Minnesota 103 Wisconsin 34 
Rhode Island 96 North Carolina 3 
Ohio! 60 Indiana 2 
Connecticut 58 North Dakota 1 2 
New Jersey 15 Illinois 1 
Pennsylvania! 13. West Virginia 1 
Maryland? 12 


The above records though large in number probably represent 
but a very small fraction of all of the Snowy Owls which visited the 
United States during the migration of 1926-27, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that our records are fairly representative of the distri- 
bution. 

From Canada the birds followed the Canadian Lakes through 
Manitoba and Ontario to Minnesota (103 records) thence along 
the Great Lakes through Michigan (592 records) to northern 
Ohio (60' records) and thence eastward following along Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario through New York (495 records) to New 
England where we have reports of more than 1,000 Snowy Owls. 
We do not have sufficient evidence to state that the birds actually 
followed the route indicated above but it is at least one possi- 
bility. The birds have a decided preference for large bodies 
of water and river courses and the concentration of the Owls in 
Michigan, southern Ontario, and New York as well as the scarcity 
of records in northern New England, lend weight to that view. 
On the other hand the hosts of Owls on the Maine coast may have 

1 After this paper was compiled we have received from Mr. Edward S. Thomas 
a list of 102 Snowy Owls captured in the state of Ohio and 32 additional sight 
records. Mr. George Miksch Sutton has also published an account of the 
invasion of these birds in Pennsylvania (Cardinal, for July, 1927) with a total 
of 204 captures and 39 additional sight records. It is impossible to compare 
these with Dr. Gross’s detailed lists to ascertain how much duplication there 
may be but they indicate a much itarger number of Snowy Owls in these two 


States than is given in his list. (Ed.) 
2 Dr. Alexander Wetmore lists 9 to which I have added 3. (Ed.) 
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flown overland from the northwest. This route is possible when 


Map to show the distribution of Snowy Owls in New England and Long Island, 
New York. Each dot represents one Snowy Owl record. 


we consider the reports from the St. Lawrence Valley of ob- 
servers who noted great numbers of the Owls flying at a high 
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altitude to the southward during early November. The appear- 
ance of the Owls in Newfoundland and their subsequent disap- 
pearance at an early date would indicate that New England may 
have received contributions from the northeast via the coastal 
route. It is probable that the great concentration along the 
New England coast and Long Island was derived from all three 
sources. 

The accompanying map of the records of Snowy Owls in New 
England and Long Island is particularly interesting as it indicates 
the strong tendency of the Owls, also noted on former migrations, 
to congregate along the sea coast and to a lesser degree the chief 
river courses. The concentration of human population along the 
coast may have a bearing on the number of reports from that part 
of Maine but it cannot entirely account for this marked distribu- 
tion. The tendency of the Owls to follow the rivers is plainly 
indicated along the Connecticut river in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, the Merrimac in Massachusetts, and the Andros- 
coggin, Kennebec, and Penobscot rivers in Maine. It is also notice- 
able that there are concentrations along the coast and islands at 
the mouths of the rivers. This condition is especially noticeable 
in the case of the Penobscot and other rivers in Maine. There 
are but few birds recorded at the mouths of the Connecticut and 
the Hudson but in this connection it is interesting to note the 
great numbers of records on Long Island across the Sound. This 
distribution suggests that the Owls may have followed the river 


- courses for considerable distances in coming to the sea-coast. 


The question arises, “ Why do the Owls follow the chains of lakes 
and rivers and congregate on the sea-coast?” Since many of the 
Owls came to us in a semi-starved condition food was probably 
the most dominant factor which determined their subsequent 
distribution. Some of our correspondents tell of the Owls feed- 
ing on dead fish along the shores of the Great Lakes and many 
others relate the ravages by the Owls on the bird life especially 
along the Atlantic coast. One correspondent on the northern 
coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence writes that the Owls lived on the 
Murres, which at the time of the flight were present in unprece- 
dented numbers along that coast. At Machias Seal Island the 
keeper was forced to kill the Owls to protect the Ducks and Gulls 
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inhabiting the island and according to Allen Moses of Grand 
Manan Island the Owls followed the flocks of Gulls and Ducks 
producing great havoc among them. Mr. C. L. Hauthaway of 
Boston reports the killing of seven Snowy Owls which had killed 
live decoy ducks and states that he saw the Owls carry away 
many wild ducks. The Owls played havoc with the Black Ducks 
and killed many Pheasants on No Mans Land, Mass. The keeper, 
Mr. R. W. Wood shot 38 and captured nine alive during the first 
week after the Owls appeared. Numerous reports of this nature 
indicate that the Owls, especially when they first arrived, were a 
real menace to the bird life along our coasts. There are other 
reports which indicate that many Snowy Owls collected along 
the shore at sewer outlets, garbage dumps and similar situations 
where the chief interest of the birds was e numerous rats which 
usually infest such places, Detailed exanfinations of the stomachs 
of 94 Snowy Owls examined by Angell-and Cash, taxidermists 
of Providence, Rhode Island, resulted in finding 55 of them empty, 
24 contained rats, 3 contained squirrels, 7 contained wild native 
birds, 1 poultry and 4 miscellaneous food. The results of the 
examination of several hundred specimens of Snowy Owls at 
Bowdoin College in connection with the Ruffed Grouse Investi- 
gation, to be published later, also indicate that the Snowy Owl 
fed very largely on rats and other rodents. It is apparent that 
the Owls concentrated on our large lakes and on the sea coasts 
because of the abundant supply of dead fish, birds, rats and other 
food which they found there. 


Lim ITs OF THE MIGRATION. 


Although the bulk of the Snowy Owl records came from the 
region roughly outlined above there were stragglers reported much 
farther to the west and south. The following records constitute 
the outposts of the migration according to the reports we have 
received to date. Beginning at the northern boundary of the United 
States our farthest west record is of an Owl taken February 7, 
1927 at Thorne, Rolette County near the Turtle Mountains of 
North Dakota. Going along the boundary line to Minnesota we 
have records of fifty specimens for Rosseau County reported to 
us by P. O. Fryklund. Specimens taken in Dieter, Spruce Valley 
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and Norland Townships and four at the village of Warroad 
situated on “Lake of the Woods,” constitute the most northern 
records of Snowy Owls for the United States excluding Alaska, 
Our only records for Iowa are one from Elkader, October 27, 
1926, one from Beulah, February 1, 1927 and another taken at 
Frohlich all towns situated in Clayton County along the Mississippi 
River. From Iowa our frontier line crosses to Pana, Illinois 
where a specimen was taken December 16, 1926; thence to Indiana- 
polis, Indiana where an Owl was killed on January 11, 1927. 
Our only other record for Indiana is of a bird shot December 6, 
1926 at Fulton, Fulton County, towards the northern section of 
the state. From Indianapolis our line crosses to Wooster, Wayne 
County, Ohio where several of the Owls were reported, thence 
down to Wheeling, West Virginia, where one was killed on Novem- 
ber 24, 1926. From Wheeling our line of the limit of distribution 
turns abruptly southward along the coast to North Carolina, 
In this state a male was taken on March 18, 1926 at Magnolia, 
Duplin County, in the southeastern part of the state. This bird 
according to our records is the farthest south for the 1926-27 
‘migration. A female was taken November 29, 1926 at Middle- 
bury, Vance County, and another at Barber, Rowan County, ih 
the western part of North Carolina. Although the Owls went as far 
south as North Carolina we have comparatively few records 
south of Long Island, New York, indicating that the great mass 
of the migration halted at that point. We received records of 
15 Owls from New Jersey; 12 of the latter were scattered along 
the coast from Elizabeth south to Atlantic City. Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, of the United States National Museum, who made an 
effort to secure all of the records for Maryland and Virginia 
sent us nine records for Maryland and nine from Virginia indicating 
a general distribution through the Atlantic states southward to 
North Carolina. 

The region invaded by the Snowy Owls on this migration 
apparently is similar to that of the larger migrations which have 
taken place in the past. Unfortunately the limits of the birds in 
former migrations were not clearly defined making detailed com- 
parisons impossible. 
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DATES OF THE SNowy OwL MiGRaATION. 


The earliest record of a Snowy Owl taken in Canada is one 
received by a taxidermist on October 26, 1926 in northern Ontario. 
The first Owls of the migration arrived at Duluth, Minnesota, 
according to Thomas J. Storey, on the fourth of October, 1926. 
Our earliest date for Iowa was an Owl killed October 27, 1926, at 
Elkader, Miss Lulu M. Lunn writes of seeing a Snowy Owl at 
Racine, Wisconsin, on October 26 and 27 but in Michigan no 
birds were reported until November 8 when two were killed near 
Detroit. In New York the first Snowy Owl was one reported 
by Major Lee Hapgood from Long Beach, Long Island, on Novem- 
ber 4. The next earliest record we have received from New York 
was a specimen taken at South Bethlehem near Albany on Novem- 
ber 5, 1926. My earliest record for the state of Maine is a bird 
taken at Bangor on October 14, 1926, and the first Owls arrived 
at Petit Manan light station on October 15. Mr. Carl Garris, 
taxidermist of Portland, received the first of 116 Snowy Owls 
brought to his shop on November 9, and the last on March 29, 
1927. The first Snowy Owl reported for Massachusetts was one 
which appeared at Hawthorne during the last week of October. 
This bird according to Seaver L. McDonald remained in the 
vicinity until January 1927. In Rhode Island our first records 
are of three birds brought to Angell and Cash, taxidermists of 
Providence, to be mounted on November 9.! 

The records of the Snowy Owl for October are early and merely 
represent the forerunners of the migration. In order to ascertain 
when the flight as a whole was at its maximum we have tabulated 
582 individual records of specimens taken or seen in the United 
States, the dates of which are known to be authentic. These 
records represent but a small part of the whole but they are 
nevertheless representative. The records group according to 
months as follows: October, 9 records; November, 386 records; 
December, 111 records; January, 38 records; February, 34 records; 
March, 4 records; and April, 1 record. The accompanying graph 
will assist the reader in interpreting the migration with respect 
to time. According to this graph the great influx of birds began 


1 The first record for Pennsylvania was at Phillipsburg, Centre Co., October 
20, a bird taken by A. F. Erichson (Sutton). 
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on November 10 and on November 16 the peak of the migration 
was reached. By this time the flight had reached such a volume 
that it attracted much attention from the general public and the 
few days following the newspapers throughout the country heralded 


nov.té 


oct. Nov. DEC. Jan. FES. man. 


Distribution of 582 records of Snowy Owls with respect to time. The main 
migration in the United States began November 10 and the peak was reached on 
November 16 on which date there were 36 records. 


accounts of this great migration. The numbers were well main- 
tained through November but gradually waned through the 
month of December to January and February. A few lingered 
into March and one bird was seen on a farm near Brunswick 
during the first two weeks of April, This last record is of course 
abnormally late and may have been a bird escaped from con- 
finement. 

- Taxidermists who received 25 or more Snowy Owls and con- 
tributed their records for this report are as follows: 


Name Place Number of Owls 
received 
M. Abbott Frazar Boston, Mass. 143 
Carl A. Garris Portland, Maine 116 
Angell and Cash Providence, R. I. 106 
Fred C. N. Parke Bangor, Maine. 103 
L. J. Eppinger, Detroit, Michigan 100 


Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, New York 97 
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Name Place 

John H. Hill, Rochester, N. Y. 

Thos. J. Storey, Duluth, Minn. 

P. O. Fryklund Roseau, Minn. 

John H. Hill, Rochester, New York 65 
P. O. Fryhlund, Roseau, Minn. 61 
Wilmot W. Wood, Birmingham, Mich. 60 
William Grant, Vassar, Mich. 54 
C. E. Wood, No Mans Land, Id., Mass. 42 
F. L. Wight Fur Co. Inc., Bangor, Maine 39 
Barr Wight Fur Co., Bangor, Maine 35 
E. P. Holaling Gloversville, N. Y. 35 
F. B. Webster, Hyde Park, Mass. 30 
J. Cleveland, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 25 


Snowy OwLs aT Sma. 

When the Snowy Owl migration wave reached the southern 
Canadian and New England coast some-of the Owls became lost 
and bewildered in the storms and fogs which prevailed at that 
time, and flew far out to sea. After long periods of fruitless 
wandering many undoubtedly succumbed and were drowned but 
others took refuge on passing ships. A few individuals which 
may have relayed from other boats flew aboard liners hundreds 
of miles from the nearest land. The records we have received 
are of considerable interest and hence are given here in detail. 

The first report of a Snowy Owl at sea was of one which flew 
aboard the S. S. Cairton off the coast of Labrador on October 28. 
Another individual was captured later on this steamship when 
it was off the northern coast of Scotland. On November 12, at 
10 P.M. officers on board the S. S. Republic caught a specimen at 
Lat. 41.33 north and Long. 56.40 west. Monday, November 15 
the liner Celtic landed at Boston with two of the Owls caught at 
sea and the S. S. Leviathan reported an Owl which came aboard 
at noon on November 16 at Lat. 46.10 north and Long. 38.42 
west a distance of more than 600 miles from the nearest land. On 
November 19, 1926 the S. S. Winifredian brought two Owls to 
Boston which were said to have alighted on the ship when it was 
400 miles from land. One of the birds went aboard the S. S. 
Zimorodok and was captured when the ship was on the “Banks” 
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about 200 miles east of Newfoundland. This bird was in a very 
exhausted condition and according to Robert Richardson, master 
of the Zimorodok there had been very heavy fogs and apparently 
the bird had lost its idea of position. One of the Snowy Owls set- 
tled on the S. S. Cairnvalona at a point 600 miles off the Scottish 
coast. It is probable that birds arriving on ships on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic were carried by other vessels for at least a 
part of the way. It is hardly possible that the Owls would fly 
the long distance necessary to come directly from America or 
their breeding grounds in Greenland to the northward. 

In the ‘Evening News’ for November 29, 1926 there is a 
picture and an interesting account of a Snowy Owl which flew 
aboard the S. S. American Trader at a point 150 miles off the 
Atlantic coast. Incidentally this Owl was a victor in a desperate 
fight with the ship’s cat. The photograph shows the cat well 
bandaged and with a very dejected appearance, whereas the 
Owl sits erect on his perch above his victim in a triumphant 
haughty attitude. The Anglo-American Company’s boat Winne- 
bago captured a Snowy Owl at sea at lat. 42. 45 N. longit. 51. 12 W., 
south of Greenland, on February 19, which was released on March 
1, 1927, at a point midway between Dover and Deal, England. 
Snowy Owls observed in England were individuals probably es- 
caped or released from ships. 

Mr. H. E. Rogers, an animal dealer in Liverpool, received four 
specimens two of which were captured on board a ship about 
50 miles from Labrador and he states the other two which came 
on ships directly from America presumably were caught in a 
similar manner. Mr. Gillespie, Director-Secretary of the Edin- 
burgh Zoological Society, received two specimens, the first picked 
up 800 miles east of Labrador while the other came aboard a Glas- 
gow bound boat just outside of New York City. 

According to a report by Mr. D. Seth-Smith two specimens 
were received by the London Zoological Gardens on November 26, 
1926, which had flown aboard the S. S. City of Flint when off - 
the coast of Newfoundland. About the same time one of the 
Owls was brought to Southampton on an American ship. On 
December 2 a specimen was presented to the Gardens which 
was captured on the S. S. American Trader off the Newfoundland 
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coast and another was said to have been caught when this boat 
was on a former westward journey to New York. Mr. Seth-Smith, 
who has received six of the Owls from ships arriving from America, 
states: “From my own experience at the Zoological Gardens 
during nearly 20 years, I can only remember two or three instances 
of Snowy Owls being captured in the Atlantic, and sent to the 
Gardens, the last occasion being in November 1922, when one 
was captured 300 miles east of New York.” 

The records we have received probably represent only a small 
part of the many instances of Snowy Owls taking refuge on ships 
and of hosts of others which were lost at sea, but the instances 
cited serve to emphasize further the great magnitude of the 
Snowy Owl migration of 1926-27. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
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A NEW RACE OF MOLOTHRUS BONARIENSIS 
FROM BRAZIL. 


BY ELSIE M. B. NAUMBURG AND HERBERT FRIEDMANN. 
Molothrus bonariensis milleri,' new subspecies. 


Subspecific characters.—Female: Similar to female of zquatorialis but 
smaller, less olivaceous below. Male: Similar to male of zxquatorialis 
but bluer, less violaceous and smaller. 

Type.—No. 128345, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 9 ; Urucum, near Corumbé, 
Matto Grosso, Brazil, Dec. 12, 1913; Roosevelt Expedition, George K. 
Cherrie. Wing, 95; tail, 63; culmen (from the base), 16.5 mm. 

Measurements.—Male (4 adults), wing, 103-107 (105); tail, 71-72 
(71.5); culmen, from base, 17.5-19 (18.2). Female (3 adults) wing, 
93-95 (93.2); tail, 61-64 (63); culmen, from base, 16-16.5 (16.3). 

Remarks.—Juvenal plumage of male very dark. Above, head, 
nape, scapulars, interscapulars, back, rump, and upper tail- 
coverts, dark brownish black; wing-coverts and remiges, and 
rectrices fuscous brown; entire underparts similar to back but 
paler and more brownish on the centre of the throat, abdomen, 
flanks, thighs and under tail-coverts. Bill (in dried skin) dusky 
yellowish brown; darker towards tips and along the culmen; 
feet (in dried skin) dark brown, soles of the toes yellowish. 

Juvenal plumage of female: Entire bird fuscous, the outer 
primaries narrowly edged with very light grayish, throat slightly 
lighter than rest of underparts, the crown slightly darker than 
rest of upperparts; bill (in dried skin) yellowish brown, dusky 
towards the tip and at the base of culmen; feet (in dried skin) 
yellowish brown. : 

Range.—Brazil: Matto Grosso, Corumb4, Descalvados, Cuyabé. 

American Museum Nat. History New York, N. Y. 


1 Named for Mr. W. D. Miller of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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A REVISION OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
COWBIRDS. 


BY HERBERT FRIEDMANN. 


Tue Cowbirds form a natural little group of the family Icteridae 
and may be characterized as follows: Rather small, terrestrial or 
semiterrestrial Icteridae; bill stout and shorter than the head; 
nostrils with a superior operculum; middle phalanx of middle toe 
shorter than terminal phalanx; outer toe (without claw) reaching 
beyond second (subterminal) joint of middle toe; nostril small 
and round, much encroached upon beneath by feathering of the 
loral antiae; all but one genus parasitic. (Taken partly from 
Ridgway, Bull. 50, U. S. N. M., part 2, 1902, p. 205.) The Cow- 
birds form a link in some respects between the Icteridae and the 
Fringillidae but belong in the former family although it is hard 
to draw a line between the two. The absence of obvious rictal 
bristles is the only external.character that distinguishes the Icteri- 
dae as a group from the Fringillidae and the Cowbirds agree in 
this respect with the other members of the Icteridae. 

The Cowbirds have been usually regarded as belonging to two 
genera; Molothrus and Tangavius, but I feel that Molothrus (as 
currently used) should be split into two genera, one for the bay- 
winged forms, and one for the other members of the genus. Fortu- 
nately a name is available for the Bay-winged Cowbirds—Age- 
laioides of Cassin, who first suggested a genus for these birds. 
Ridgway (Bull. 50, U. S. N. M., part 2, 1902, p. 207) wrote that 
the fact that the Bay-winged Cowbird, M. badius is not parasitic, 
“. . . taken in connection with the very different proportions 
of the primaries and the peculiar coloration . . . may neces- 
sitate the adoption of the name Agelaioides Cassin for a genus 
containing M. badius and M. fringillarius.” Agelaioides has been 
regarded as a valid subgenus by most writers but it seems worthy 
of generic rank. I+ contains the most primitive Cowbirds and 
may be characterized as follows: non-parasitic Cowbirds with 
short, rounded wings; “female” type of coloration in both sexes; 
no courtship display; the song utterance unlike the regular 
form common to all the other Cowbirds (Molothrus and Tangavius). 
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The genus Molothrus contains the typical Cowbirds, all of which 
have the typical type of song and courtship display; long, pointed 
wings, dark-plumaged males; and parasitic breeding habits. By 
typical courtship display I mean the fluffing of the body feathers, 
arching the wings, and drawing in the tail and bowing over for- 
wards; by typical song I mean the glassy squeak preceded by a 
few bubbling notes. The display and song of M. ater being the 
best known to most people may be taken as typical. A person 
familiar with the North American M. ater in life would easily 
recognize M. bonariensis and M. rufo-azillaris, by sound and habit, 
as Cowbirds closely related to the North American species. 

Molothrus rufo-azillaris differs greatly from ater and bonariensis 
in several ways. It has no sexual plumage dimorphism, both 
sexes being black (male type of plumage); the tail is proportion- 
ately longer and also considerably more rounded, and the wing tip 
longer. For these reasons I place it in a separate subgenus from 
ater and bonariensis. Inasmuch as the genus Molothrus is based on 
M. ater, the subgenus containing rufo-avillaris needs a name for 
which I propose 


Strepitovagus,! subgen. nov. 


Subgeneric characters.—Black coloration in both sexes; wing tip at 
least twice as long as exposed culmen, tail longer and more rounded than 
in typical Molothrus. 

This subgenus contains but a single species, Molothrus rufo- 
axillaris, the so-called Screaming Cowbird (hence the subgeneric 
name). 

The subgenus Molothrus contains two species, bonariensis and 
ater and their races. 

The genus Tangavius contains two species, aeneus and armenti 
and the former divides into three races. The genus may be 
characterized as follows:—Cowbirds with the three outer primaries 
incised on their inner webs; the feathers of the mantle enlarged to 
form a distinct ruff in the male; and the plumage of the neck and 
breast somewhat hair-like. 


1 Strepitus (noise) + vagus (vagabond). 
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TO THE GENERA OF CoWBIRDS. 


AA. Outer primaries not incised. 
B. Wing tip shorter than exposed culmen.............. Agelaioides. 
BB. Wing tip longer than exposed culmen.............. Molothrus. 


Genus Agelaioides. 


According to most writers there are two species of Bay-winged 
Cowbirds, badius and fringillarius, while Hellmayr (Verh. Orn. 
Ges. Bay., vol. 13, 1917, p. 108) has described a race of badius 
from the highlands of Bolivia—A. badius bolivianus. The dif- 
ference between badius and fringillarius is more than one of shades 
of color and until more is learned of the latter (which is one of 
the rarest birds of the world in museums) I feel that it is entitled 
to specific rank. The genus then contains two species (with 
three geographic races). 


KEY TO THE SPECIES AND RACES 


A. Remiges chestnut broadly tipped with fuscous... A. fringillarius. 
AA. Remiges dark olive brown slightly edged with chestnut 
B. Wing length averaging 100 mm.............. A. badius bolivianus. 
BB. Wing length averaging 90 mm.............. A. badius badius. 


Agelaioides badius badius (VierLuor). 


Tordo pardo-roxizo, Azara, Apunt., 1802, i, p. 290. 

Agelaius badius Vieill., Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., vol. 34, 1819, p 535. 

Icterus fringillarius Spix, Av. Bras., i, 1824, p. 68. 

Dolichonyx badius Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil., 1866, p. 6. 

Demelioteucus badius Stempelmann & Schulz, Bol. Ac. Nac. Cienc. Cor- 
doba, 1890, vol. 10, p. 399. 

Molothrus badius Hudson, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1870, p. 672; Sclater, 
Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., vol. 11, 1886, p. 338; Brabourne & Chubb, Birds S. 
Amer., 1912, p. 435. 

Molothrus badius badius Wetmore, Bull. 133 U. S. N. M., 1926, p. 387. 

The typical form of the Bay-winged Cowbird occurs in the 
northern half of Argentina (south to Rio Negro), the whole of 
Uruguay and parts of Paraguay (northern limit of range not 


definitely known). 


Agelaioides badius bolivianus (HrLuMmayr). 


Icterus badius Lafr. & d’Orb., Syn. Av., vol. 2, 1838, p. 7 (part; Cocha- 
bamba & Sicasica, Bolivia). 
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Molothrus badius Sclater & Salvin, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1879, p. 608 
(Tilotilo, prov. Yungas, Cochabamba, Sicasica (ex d’Orb.). 

Molothrus badius bolivianus Hellmayr, Verh. Orn. Ges. Bay., vol. 13, 
1917, p. 108. 

The Bolivian Bay-winged Cowbird occurs in the highlands of 
central and northern Bolivia (provinces of Cochabamba, Yungas, 
Sucre, etc.). These birds are similar to the typical race but are 
somewhat larger and browner above. However Wetmore (Bull, 
133 U. S. N. M., 1926, p. 387) writes that a skin in the U.§, 
National Museum from Mendoza is browner above than others 
from Buenos Aires but no larger and that another from the last 
named province has a wing length greater than that given by 
Hellmayr for bolivianus. 


Agelaioides fringillarius (Sr1x). 


Dolichonyz fuscipennis Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil., 180, p. 7. 

Molothrus fuscipennis Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil., 1866, p. 7. 

Icterus fringillarius Spix, Av. Bras., i, 1824, p. 68. 

Molothrus fringillarius (Spix) Av. Bras., 1, 1824, p. 68; Sclater, Ibis, 1884, 
p. 8; Ridgway, Bull. 50, U. 8. N. M., part 2, 1902, p. 207; Wetmore, 
‘Auk,’ 1919, p. 197. 


The Pale Bay-winged Cowbird is an extremely rare bird, bales 
known from less than a dozen specimens. Its range appears to 
be eastern Brazil from Cearé and Pernambuco to Minas Geraes. 


Genus Molothrus. 
(Subgenus Strepitovagus). 
Molothrus rufo-axillaris Cassin. 


Icterus brevirostris d’'Orb. & Lafr., Syn. Av., vol. 2, 1838, p. 7; Berlepsch, 
Journ. f. Orn., 1887, pp. 10, 116. 

Molothrus rufo-avillaris Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil. 1866, pp. 14, 23; 
Sclater & Salvin, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1868, p. 140; Ridgway, Bull. 50 
U. 8S. N. M., part 2, 1902, p. 207. 

Molothrus rufoarillaris Sclater & Hudson, Arg. Orn., vol. 1, 1888, p. 
86; Sclater, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., vol. 11, 1886, p. 338. 

Molobrus brevirostris Stempelmann & Schulz, Bol. Ac. Nac. Ciene. 
Cordoba, vol. 11, 1890, p. 399. 

Molothrus brevirostris Chubb, Ibis, 1910, p. 644; Dabbene, Orn. Arg., 
1910, p. 402; Wetmore, Bull. 133 U. S. N. M., 1926, p. 386. 


The Screaming Cowbird is found in the northern half of Argen- 
tina (south to Rio Negro), Uruguay, Paraguay, southern Bolivia, 
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and southeastern Brazil. It is the only species of Cowbird that 
has not betome different enough in different parts of its range to 
warrant recognition of geographic forms. 


(Subgenus Molothrus). 


Key TO THE SPECIES. 


A. Body blackish with a metallic green or bluish sheen........ males. 
BB. Head not coffee brown................. M. bonariensis & races. 
AA. Body brownish with no metallic sheen................... females. 
B. Height of bill at base less than 24 length of 


Molothrus bonariensis. CaBanis. 


Key To THE RACEs. 


A. Body with no bright metallic sheen................. females. 
B. Wing length less than 90 mm..................... minimus. 
BB. Wing length more than 90 mm. 
C. Wing length more than 108 mm........... ey" cabanisii. 


CC. Wing length less than 108 mm. 

_D. Middle of abdomen lighter than rest of under- 
parts and streaked with olive-brown......... occidentalis. 

PD. Middle of abdomen not lighter than rest of 

underparts and not streaked with olive-brown. 
E. Entire body dark blackish.................. melanogyna. 

EE. Body not blackish but brownish. 
F. Underparts almost as dark as back. 


G. Wing length more than 98mm.......... aequatorialis. 
GG. Wing length less than 98 mm............ milleri. 
: FF. Underparts much lighter than back. 
G. Tail 80 mm. or longer.................. venezuelensis. 
GG. Tail less than 80 mm................... bonariensis. 
AA. Body with a bright metallic sheen.................. males. 


B. Wing length more than 120 mm. 
C. Wing length more than 125 mm., tail more than 


CC. Wing length less than 125 mm., tail less than 100 


BB. Wing length less than 120 mm. 
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C. Wing length less than 100 mm................... minimus, 
CC. Wing length more then 100 mm.................. bonariensis', 
occidentalis 
venezuelensis, 
milleri 
melanogyna. 


Molothrus bonariensis bonariensis CaBANIs. 


Icterus sericeus Licht., Doubl. 1838, p. 19; Tsch., Faun. Peru., p. 225. 

Molothrus sericeus Pelz., Orn. Bras., 1871, p. 200; Sclater, Cat. Am. Birds, 
1862, p. 135; Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil., 1866, p. 12. 

Scolecophagus sericeus Swains., An. in Menag., 1837, p. 301. 

Molothrus niger Gould, Zool. Voy. Beagle, vol. 3, p. 107. 

Molothrus bonariensis Cabanis, Mus. Hein., 1, 1851, p. 193; Cassin, 
Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil., 1866, p. 19; Sclater, Ibis, 1884, p. 5; Stone, ‘Auk’ 
1891, p. 345. 

C(assicus) T. atronitens Merrem, in Ersch & Gruber, Allgem. Encyclo- 
pedie Wissensch. & Kunste, 15, 1826, p. 276. 

Molothrus bonariensis bonariensis Dabbene, Orn. Arg., 1910, p. 402; 
Wetmore, Bull. 133 U. S. N. M., 1926, p. 383. 

Molothrus brevirostris Swains., Anim. in Menag., 1837, p. 305. 

Molothrus mazillaris Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil., 1866, p. 12. 


Range.—Most of Argentina south to northern Patagonia (one 
record from the Straits of Magellan); Uruguay; Paraguay, Brazil 
(northern Matto Grosso to the eastern Andes and north to the 
south bank of the Amazon east to the Tapaj6z); Bolivia (provinces 
of Santa Cruz, Sucre, Cochabamba); and Chile (introduced); 
possibly western Brazil and eastern Ecuador and Peru. 

I include in this race the birds from Bolivia which have usually 
been separated under the name mazillaris. Through the courtesy 
of the staff of the bird department of the American Museum of 
Natural History I have had the opportunity of examining a series 


1 The males of occidentalis and venezuelensis are usually more glossed with 
purple than are males of bonariensis, milleri, and melanogyna, but as this color 
fades in museum specimens it cannot be retied upon in ali cases. The measure- 
ments for these five races greatly overlap each other and the males are best 
identified by locality as the subspecific characters of the races are based on 
females. 


Average measurements for the males of these races are as follows: 


bonariensis: wing 114.5 mm., tail 82.6 mm., culmen 19.5 mm. 
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of 12 specimens from the provinces of Cochabamba, Sucre, and 
‘ Santa Cruz and comparing them with the topotype in the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology. The basal constriction of the bill and 
the tomial flexure are not at all constant in this series. The birds 
average larger than an equal series from Argentina but the ex- 
tremes of both are about the same and the average difference is 
not great. Therefore I do not recognize mazillaris. 


Molothrus bonariensis minimus, Damas. 


Molothrus minimus Dalmas, Mem. Soc. Zool. France, 13, 1900, p. 138. 

Molothrus atronitens Cabanis, in Schomb. Reis. Brit. Guiana, vol. 3, 1848, 
p. 682; Sclater, Ibis, 1884, p. 6; Ridgway, Bull. 50 U. S. N. M., part 2, 
1902, p. 211; Stone, Auk, 1891, p. 346. 

Molothrus atro-nitens Goeldi, Ibis, 1897, p. 164; Chapman, Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 1894, p. 36. 

Molothrus discolor Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil., 1866, p. 20. 

Lampropsar guianensis (not of Cabanis) Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. 
Phil., 1866, p. 22. 

Molothrus sericeus Sclater, Cat. Am. Birds, 1862, p. 135; Newton, Ibis, 
1860, p. 308. 

Molothrus bonariensis Cory, Auk, 1886, p. 220; Cat. W. I. Birds, 1892, 
p. 124. 

Molothrus bonariensis atronitens Chapman, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
vol. 36, 1917, p. 631. 

Molothrus bonariensis minimus Hellmayr, Verh. Orn. Ges. Bay., vol. 14, 
1920, p. 281. 


Range.—Northern Brazil, the Guianas, Venezuela, Colombia 
(one record La Morelia), Tobago, Trinidad, Grenadines, Lesser 
Antilles, Vieque, Greater Antilles (introduced) and Barbadoes 
(introduced). Birds from Venezuela and Colombia are only 
doubtfully referable to this race and are probably intermediates 
between minimus and venezuelensis. 


Molothrus bonariensis venezuelensis Stone. 


Molothrus venezuelensis Stone, Auk, 1891, p. 347; Brabourne & Chubb, 
Birds S. Am., 1912, p. 435. 

Molothrus discolor (not Passerina discolor Vieill.; not Sclater & Salvin, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1879, p. 509) Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil., 
1866, p. 20. 

Molothrus bonariensis venezuelensis Cherrie, Sci. Bull. Mus. Bklyn. Inst. 
Arts & Sci., 1916, p. 210. 


Range.—Venezuela. This race is easily distinguished from 
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aequatorialis by the dark color of the females, and larger size of 
the males in aequatorialis. : 


Molothrus bonariensis occidentalis BrERLEPscH AND STOLZMAN. 


Molothrus occidentalis Berlepsch & Stolzman, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond, 
1892, p. 378. 

Xanthornus purpurascens Hahn, Vog. aus Asien, Lief v. t. 4; Voeg. as 
Af. etc., pt. 5, pl. 4, 1819. 

Molothrus purpurascens Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil., 1866, p. 20, 

Molothrus occidentalis Brabourne & Chubb, Birds 8. Am., 1912, p. 435. 

Molothrus bonariensis occidentalis Bangs & Noble, Auk, 1918, p. 459; 
Chapman, Bull. A. M. N. H., 1926, p. 697. 


Range.—Western Peru and southwestern Ecuador (coastal). 


Molothrus bonariensis aequatorialis CHarMan. 


Molothrus bonariensis aequatorialis Chapman, Bull. A. M. N. H.} 1915, 
p. 661; 1917, p. 631; 1926, p. 697. 


Range.—According to Chapman this race inhabits the tropical 
zone of southwestern Colombia south into western Ecuador 
(coastal region or at least west of the Andes). In the American 
Museum there is a juvenal specimen probably of this race (A, 
M. N. H. 136758) from southern Panama west of the mountains 
(Boca de Cupe, Tuyra River, Darien). The range may, therefore, 
extend along the coast from Ecuador to Darien. 


Molothrus bonariensis cabanisii Cassin. 


Molothrus discolor (not Passerina discolor Vieill., not Cassin, Proc. Ae. 
Nat. Sc. Phil., 1866, p. 20) Sclater & Salvin, Nom. Av. Neotr., 1873, p. 37, 
et Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1879, p. 509. 

Molothrus cassini Finsch, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1870, p. 576; Berlepsch, 
Journ. f. Orn., 1873 p. 250; Sclater, Ibis, 1884, p. 6; Allen, Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 13, 1900, p. 163. 

Molothrus robustus Cabanis MS. teste Finsch, I. c. 

Molothrus cabanisii Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil., 1866, p. 13; Sclater, 
Ibis, 1884, p. 166; Stone, Auk, 1891, p. 346; Brabourne & Chubb, Birds 
S. Am., 1912, p. 435. 

Molothrus bonariensis cassini Chapman, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
vol. 34, 1915, p. 662. 

Molothrus bonariensis cabanisi Chapman, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
vol. 36, 1917, p. 631. 

Molothrus bonariensis cabanisii Todd & Carriker, Annals Carnegie 
. Museum, vol 14, 1922, p. 476. 


Range.—This race occurs in the central Andes in Colombia 
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(and in western Venezuela?). Chapman records it from several 
stations in the tropical zone west of the eastern Andes in Colombia. 
The stations are as follows: Caldas, San Antonio, Cali, Mirafiores, 
and San Agustin. According to Todd & Carriker it is rare in the 
Santa Marta region. 


Molothrus bonariensis milleri Naumpurc & FRIEDMANN. 

Molothrus bonariensis milleri Naumburg & Friedmann, Auk, October, 
1927, p. 

This race seems to be more closely allied to the western aequa- 
torialis than to any other. The female of the present race is less 
olivaceous below and is smaller than the female of aequatorialis. 
The male of milleri is bluer, less violaceous, and smaller than that 
of aequatorialis. Range: Brazil, Matto Grosso-Corumba, Des- 
calvados, Cuyaba. 


Molothrus bonariensis melanogyna Stro_cman. 


Molothrus sericeus Pelz., Orn. Bras., 1871, p. 200, part. 
Molothrus bonariensis, Brabourne & Chubb, Birds 8. Am., 1912, p. 434, 


— a bonariensis melanogyna Stoleman, Ann. Zool. Mus. Polonici. 
Hist. Nat., 1926, pp. 194-195. 

The female is solid blackish above, not brownish as in all other 
races of this cowbird. 

Intermediates between this race and typical bonariensis occur 
in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil; Paraguay (Puerto Pinasco); and 
extreme northeastern Argentina (Missiones). The subspecies is 
known only from the province of Rio de Janeiro (La Raiz, Organ 
Mts., Serra do Itatiaya, Campo do Jordao) and Parana, Brazil. 


Molothrus ater (BoppaERT). 


The North American Cowbird has become differentiated into 
three geographic races:—ater, artemisiae, and obscurus. 


Key To THE RaAcEs. 


A. Body blackish with greenish metallic sheen................ males. 
B. Wing length less than 105 mm....................-. obscurus. 
BB. Wing length more than 105 mm. 
C. Wing length more than 112 mm. artemistae. 


CC. Wing length less than 112mm. ................... ater. 


er 
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AA. Body not blackish; with no metallic sheen................ females, 
B. Wing length less than 95 obscurus, 
BB. Wing length more than 95 mm. 
C. Wing length at least 100 mm..................... artemisiae, 
CC. Wing length less than 100 mm..................... ater. 


The differences between ater and artemisiae are average ones so 
that by no means all the specimens of either can be identified by 
the above key. M. a. artemisiae is similar to M. a. ater but some- 
what larger and with a slenderer bill. M. a. obscurus is distinctly 
smaller than either of the other two. M. a. californicus does not 
seem distinct enough from obscurus to warrant recognition. (No 
specimens seen however.) 


Molothrus ater ater (BopDAERT). 


Oriolus ater Bodd., Tabl. Pl. Enl., 1783, p. 37. 

Molothrus ater Coues, Check List, 1873, p. 43 (part); Bendire, Life 
Hist. N. Am. Birds, vol. 2, 1895, p. 590 (part); Wetmore, Auk, 1920, p. 402. 

Emberiza pecoris Wilson, Am. Orn., 2, 1910, p. 145. 

Passerina pecoris Vieillot, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., 25, 1819, p. 22. 

Molothrus pecoris Swains., Faun. Bor.-Am., 2, 1831, p. 277; Baird, Rep. 
Pacific R. R. Surv., 9, 1858, p. 524; Salvin & Godman, Biol. Centr.-Am., 
Aves, 1, 1886, p. 450 part. 

Fringilla ambigua Nuttall, Man. Orn. U. S. & Can., 1, 1832, p. 484 


(young). 

Molothrus ater ater Ridgway, Birds N. & Middle Am., 2, 1902, p. 207 
part; Barrows, Mich. Bird Life, 1912, p. 434; Chapman, Handb. Birds 
E. N. Am., 1912, p. 359. 

Range (breeding).—United States and Canada, north to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, central Quebec and southern Ontario; 
west to eastern Minnesota, northern Iowa, central Nebraska, 
southwestern Kansas, and the greater part of New Mexico (except 
the extreme west); south to central Texas, the greater part of 
Louisiana, south central Arkansas central Tennessee, southeastern 
Kentucky, and central Virginia; east to the Atlantic coast from 
Ashland, Virginia, north to Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 

Range (winter).—United States and Mexico, north to Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Michigan, south to Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and central Mexico (Michoacan). 
Accidental in Bermuda. 


| 
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Molothrus ater artemisiae GRINNELL. 


Molothrus ater artemisiae Grinnell, Univ. Cal. Publ. Zool., 5, 1909, p. 
276; Taylor, Univ. Cal. Publ. Zool., 7, 1912, p. 380; Oberholser, Auk, 1918, 
p. 209. 

Molothrus ater dwighti Bishop, Auk, 1910, p. 61. 

Molothrus ater Baird, Orn. Simpson’s Exp., 1876, p. 379; Am. Ornith. 
Union Check List, 1886, no. 495 part; Preble, N. Am. Fauna 27, 1908, 
p. 407. 

Molothrus ater ater Ridgway, Bull. 50, U. S. N. M., part 2, 1902, p. 207 
part; Visher, Auk, 1912, p. 110; Burleigh, Auk, 1921, p. 558. 

Molothrus pecoris Baird, Rep. Pacific R. R. Surv., 9, 1858, p. 524 part; 


Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil., 1866, p. 17 part; Henshaw, Zool. Exp. W. - 


100th Merid., 1875, p. 312 part. 

Emberiza pecora Say in Long’s Exp. Pittsburgh to Rocky Mts., 2, 1823, 
p. 199 footnote, part. 

Range (breeding).—Western North America, north to southern 
Manitoba, southwestern Mackenzie, and central British Columbia; 
west to southwestern British Columbia, western Washington, 
central Oregon, and eastern California; south to south eastern 
California, southern Nevada, Utah, south central Colorado, south 
central Nebraska and southeastern South Dakota; east to Minne- 
sota. 

Range (winter).—South to Texas, Vera Cruz, and Michoacan, 
Mexico, north to the Canadian border; accidental on the Farallon 
Islands, Calif. 


Molothrus ater obscurus (GMELIN). 


(Sturnus) obscurus Gmelin, Syst., Nat. 1, pt., 2, 1788, p. 804. 

Molothrus obscurus Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil. 1866, p. 18; Brewer, 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Cl., vol. 4, 1879, p. 123. 

Molothrus pecoris var. obscurus Baird, Brewer, & Ridgway, Hist. N. 
Am. Birds, 1874, vol. 2, pl. 32, fig. 8; Lawrence, Mem. Bost. Soc. Nat. 
Hist., vol. 2, 1874, p. 280. 

Molothrus ater obscurus Coues & Sennett, Bull. U. S. Geol. & Geogr. 
Surv. Terr., vol. 4, 1878, p. 22; Ridgway, Bull. 50 U. S. N. M., part 2, 
1902, p. 210. 

Molothrus ater californicus Dickey & Van Rossem, Condor, 1922, p. 
308. 


Range.—Resident in Mexico and the southwestern United 
States north to southern Louisiana, southern Texas, southwestern 
New Mexico, southern Arizona, and southern California; south to 


Colima, Oaxaca, and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
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Genus Tangavius. 
Key TO THE SPECIES. 


A. Body silky brown with golden reflections. . . . 7’. armenti ad. male! 
AA. Body not silky brown, with no golden reflec- 
1 Female of T. armenti not known. 


Tangavius armenti (CaBanis). 

Molothrus armenti Cabanis, Mus. Hein., 1, p. 192; Journ. f. Orn., 1861, 
p. 82; Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Se. Phil., 1866, p. 18. 

Range.—Coast region of Colombia; Cartagena (Cabanis), 
Savanilla (Lawrence). Cassin recorded a specimen from Demarara, 
but the identification was probably wrong. The specimen was 
said to have been in the collection of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia, but Dr. Witmer Stone tells me that 
he has no knowledge or recollection of any specimen of 7’. armenti 
in that institution. It probably was an immature Molothrus 
bonariensis minimus. As far as I have been able to discover 
only four specimens of this rare bird exist in the museums of the 
world; an adult male in the Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. at New York 
and three immature birds in the Berlin Museum. The specimen 
listed in the ‘Cat. Birds Brit. Mus.’ is probably not of this species. 
It was listed doubtfully as armenti and recorded as from Venezuela. 
It came to the British Museum with the Sclater collection. In 
Sclater’s catalogue it is listed as “Molothrus? (ins. Trinitat?).” 


Tangavius aeneus (WAGLER). 


Key TO THE RaAcEs. 


A. Wings and tail with a vivid metallic sheen.............. adult males. 
B. Bach and rump alike, bronze color... 7’. a. involucratus. 
BB. Back bronze color; rump distinctly 


violet. 
C. Wing over 112 mm............... T. a. aeneus 
CC. Wing under 112 mm.............. T. a. assimilis. 
AA. Wings and tail with no vivid metallic sheen........ females and young 
B. General color dark sooty gray or 
blackish. 
C. Wings and tail slightly glossed with 
T’. a. involucratus ad. female. 


CC. Wings and tail not glossed........ T. A. involucratus yg. male. | 
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BB. General color not very dark; sooty 


gray. 
C. Upper parts faintly glossed; feathers 
of back with darker centers. .... T. a. aeneus ad. female. 
CC. No gloss above; feathers of back 
with no darker centers. 
D. Under parts indistinctly streaked 
with pale yellowish gray........ T. a. aeneus yg. male. 
DD. Under parts unstreaked......... T. a. involucratus yg. male. 


Nore:—I have not seen any adult females or young of T. a. assimilis but 
they probably differ from the corresponding plumages of T. a. aeneus ‘1 size 
only, the ratio being the same relatively as given for the adult males. 1 have 
also not seen any young femaies of T. a. aeneus. 


Tangavius aeneus aeneus (WAGLER). 


Psarocolius aeneus Wagler, Isis, 1829, p. 758. 

A(gelaius) aeneus Gray, Gen. Birds, 2, 1849, p. 346. 

M(olothrus) aeneus Cabanis, Mus. Hein., 1, 1851, p. 192 footnote; 
Ridgway, Man. N. Am. Birds, 1887, p. 367 part. 

Molothrus aeneus Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil., 1866, p. 18 part; — 
Sclater, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., vol. 11, 1886, p. 334, part; Salvin & Godman, 
Biol. Centr.-Am., Aves, 1, 1886, p. 451 part. 

C(allothrus) aeneus Ridgway, Man. N. Am. Birds, 1887, p. 589 part. 

Callothrus aeneus aeneus Ridgway, Bull. 50 U. S. N. M., part 2, 1902, 
p. 203. 

Range.—The lowlands of western Mexico, in the states of Sonora 
and Sinaloa and the Territory of Tepic, north to southern Arizona 


(Sacaton). 


Tangavius aeneus involcuratus Lesson. 


Molothrus aeneus Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond.,. 1856, p. 300; Cat. 
Birds Brit. Mus., vol. 11, 1886, p. 334; Am. Ornith. Union Check-List, 
1886, no. 496; Salvin & Godman, Biol. Centr-Am., Aves, 1, 1886, p. 451 
part. 

Agelaius aeneus Cassin, Proc. Ac. Nat. Se. Phil., 1848, p. 90. 

Icterus bonariensis Bp., Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1837, p. 116. 

M(olothrus) robustus Cabanis, Mus. Hein., 1, 1851, p. 193; Ridgway, 
Man. N. Am. Birds, 2d ed., 1896, p. 367 part. 

Callothrus robustus Ridgway, Man. N. Am. Birds, 1887, p. 594; Bendire, 
Rep. U. 8. N. M., 1893, p. 599; Ridgway, Bull. 50 U. S. N. M., part 2, 
1902, p. 201. 

Tangavius involucratus Lesson, Revue Zool., II, 1839, p. 41. 


Range.—Eastern Mexico and Central America breeding north 
to San Antonio, Texas. From Texas its range extends through 
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eastern Mexico (states of Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Puebla, northern 
Oaxaca, and Yucatan), Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, to 
Veragua, Panama. 


Tangavius aeneus assimilis (NELSON). 


Molothrus aeneus (not Psarocolius aeneus Wagler) Cassin, Proc. Ac. 
Nat. Se. Phil., 1866, p. 18 part; Lawrence, Mem. Bost. Soc. N. H., 2, 
1874, p. 281 part; Salvin & Godman, Biol. Centr.-Am., Aves, 1, 1886, 
p. 451 part. 

C(allothrus) aeneus Ridgway, Man. N. Am. Birds, 1887, p. 589 part. 

Callothrus aeneus assimilis Nelson, Auk, vol. 17, 1900, p. 266; Ridgway, 
Bull. 50 U. S. N. M., part 2, 1902, p. 204. 


Range.—Southwestern Mexico in the states of Jalisco, Colima, 


Guerrero, and the Pacific slopes of Oaxaca. 
Biological Laboratory, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
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THE GALAPAGOS PENGUIN IN CAPTIVITY. 
BY CHAS, HASKINS TOWNSEND. 


Plate XXVIII. 


No sea bird exhibited at the New York Aquarium attracts more 
attention than the Galapagos Penguin (Spheniscus humboldtii). 
Our first specimen received in 1915, came from southern Chile. 
It adapted itself to the new conditions at once and gave every indi- 
cation of enjoying life, swimming actively and feeding freely every 
day. A platform in the fifteen by thirty foot pool served as a rest- 
ing place, as it does for the Galapagos Penguins now on exhibition. 
One of the latter was brought back by the Arcturus Expedition last 
year, the other was received in April of the present year, an in- 
voluntary passenger on Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s yacht. 

The Galapagos birds are sociable and except after feeding, are 
eager to walk a light narrow plank whenever the space between 
the platform and the coping of the pool is bridged for them. 
Then comes the joy of waddling around the smooth coping and 
looking at the visitors crowded along the railing. Unlike the 
Chilian Penguin they rather resent being carried. When turned 
loose they are inclined to follow the keeper about the floor, es- 
pecially if he has some live minnows. 

Fishes thrown into the water interest them even more than a 
chance to walk the plank. They promptly give an exhibition 
of what hungry Penguins can do under water, following the 
darting minnows at high speed until all are captured. When at 
ease on the surface the Penguin floats buoyantly, the bases of 
the wings being almost at the surface while the tips are thrust 
deep down. They often submerge the eyes looking for minnows 
that might have escaped them. : 

In slow paddling the tail is usually held slightly above the 
surface. In scratching the head while afloat the bird turns on its 
side, the head is submerged and turned sidewise so that the toes 
can reach it. 

Swimming is done with the wings, the feet serving as rudders, 
the webs being spread and the soles turned up. When diving 
for minnows the motions are so rapid that it is difficult to deter- 
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mine the exact position of the feet. They are apparently used 
only for steering. 

In walking up the plank the head is held low and the back 
humped. In waddling around the coping of the pool the body 
is nearly erect while the tip of the tail almost drags. 

When the bird drops into the water from coping or platform 
there is no head-on dive, it strikes the water flat on the breast. 

When one Penguin is placed on the floor, the other follows 
around the coping peering through the iron grill, each calling to 
the other with a soft “throaty” whoo, the bill benig turned up 
and the throat expanded. ‘This call is the only sound made so far 
as we have observed. When widely separated either bird will 
follow the writer while he imitates the soft whoo call. Minnows 
thrown on the floor are seized and swallowed very quickly. 

The Penguins and a Galapagos Booby, occupy the platform on 
entirely peaceable terms and all three are adepts at catching 
pieces of fresh fish thrown to them. One of the Penguins placed 
on the scales on March 12, 1926 weighed exactly six pounds, 
the birds being in good condition. 

The moulting period lasts about three weeks, during which the 
Penguin is listless, feeds but little and seldom enters the water. 

At the Aquarium the birds occupy a large salt-water pool. 
Their former companions, kept at the Zoological Park, did not 
live long, probably because they lacked sea-water. When the 
survivors were sent to the Aquarium their first movement was 
the drinking of sea-water. The Boobies acted similarly. Sea 
birds that do not naturally visit fresh waters as do Gulls, Cormor- 
ants and White Pelicans, cannot apparently survive long without 
sea water to drink. Those breeding about inland waters doubtless 
need the sea water and return to it annually when lakes and rivers 
are frozen. It is probable that such birds retained permanently 
in zoological gardens would live longer if provided with sea water. 
A tame Guillemot once kept by the writer on board the U. S. S. 
Albatross went into a decline, from which it quickly revived when 
given sea water to drink. We have observed Gulls in Lower Cali- 
fornia after a flight across the land, to alight and drink sea water 
exactly as domestic fowls drink. 

Since the preceding was written one of the Penguins died as the 
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Photo by Florence Vandamm. Courtesy of ‘Vanity Fair’ 
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result of a fifteen foot fall. The birds were given an occasional 
airing on an enclosed part of the roof, frota which one unfortunately 
escaped. The survivor was returned to the pool where the writer 
a few days later observed it pacing along the platform begging 
to be let out. It promptly walked up the plank and was there 
interested only in peering through the iron grill as though it sought 
its missing mate on the floor. It was then turned loose in the 
office, every part of which it explored restlessly for half an hour, but 
remained silent. We placed a large mirror against a radiator 
which the bird found immediately and did not desert. It touched 
the beak of the reflected Penguin, closed its eyes and rested a 
couple of minutes, when it began to plume its feathers. Then 
there followed several minutes of effort to get closer to its supposed 
companion. Finally, baffled by the glass, it went behind the 
radiator and utter its soft whoo. The Penguin then found its 
reflection in the glass door of 4 BUBkcase next to the radiator 
and made repeated attempts to ket fehind the case at each end, 
occasionally giving the call. ‘.- 

The bird spent the next hour either in front of the mirror or 
the glass door, frequently attempting to get behind one or the 
other. It could not have been merely seeking a hiding place as 
there were such nooks nearby. Thinking the bird was wearied 
by its efforts to solve the mirror problem, it was sent back to the 
pool. 

In the evening when the building was deserted I placed the 
Penguin on the coping of the pool and concealing myself behind 
a pillar tried to imitate its call. The bird answered only while I 
kept out of sight. 

On a subsequent visit to the office it remained close to the 
mirror and was much disturbed when the mirror was removed 
across the room, looking in all directions, peering into some low 
shelves and calling at intervals. It then devoted its attention 
to the glass door of the bookcase, but later discovered the mirror 
before which it remained. The Penguin answered our calls only 
when the mirror was taken away. 

When the mirror was carried rapidly around the room the bird 
followed persistently as long as its reflected image could be seen. 

When the Penguin was placed on a chair beside a small aquarium 
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it at once became interested in the occupants, making repeated 
attempts to seize the minnows and goldfishes that swam nearest 
the glass. Further experiments with this bird may present 
other aspects of Penguin behavior. 

When the Booby died the Penguin was evidently lonesome and 
took to pacing the platform more restlessly than ever. It now has 
the company of a Chilian Penguin. The relations between the two 
birds are amicable and when sent to the roof both seek shelter in 
the same box. 

New York Aquarium, Battery Park, N. Y. City. 
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GRAYSON’S PIGEON (ZENAIDURA GRAYSONI) IN 
CAPTIVITY.' 


BY E. W. GIFFORD. 


TurovuGH the courtesy of Dr. Barton W. Evermann, Director 
of the Museum of the California Academy of Sciences, and through 
the special efforts of Mr. Joseph R. Slevin, I received at my home 
in Oakland, California, on May 20, 1925, a number of Grayson’s 
Pigeons, a species peculiar to Socorro island, Revillagigedo group. 

The species is hardly to be called a free breeder in captivity. 
I have reared but two young, both hatched in 1926. Deserted 
eggs, presumably laid by this species, were frequently found. 
In one instance a pair incubated two eggs until slightly past the 
hatching time, but they had been cracked shortly after laying. 
The one other example of incubation on the part of the same pair 
resulted in the fine pair of squabs which have been reared to 
maturity. My experience with the species warrants the assertion 
that it is a very fickle nester in captivity. 

Of the seventeen examples received on May 20, 1925, at least 
four were young birds, as evidenced by the buff edges of the 
primary coverts and tertiaries. Evidently, therefore, the 1925 
breeding season on Socorro was over when they were captured. 
In fact the expedition obtained neither eggs nor nestlings. 

By June 1, 1925, the heads and necks of birds which had been 
partially denuded during the voyage were well studded with pin 
feathers. By June 17, so far as I could see without handling the 
birds, there had been no general moulting of body and flight 
feathers, but there had been some growth of tail feathers to replace 
lost ones. Probably there really had been some growth of body 
feathers, for there had been much preening, which probably had 
not been altogether for the removal of dirt. 

On June 14, 1925, I saw the first courtship and on June 21, the 
first manifestation of interest in nests, a pair being observed to 
examine nesting boxes. On the 23rd, I saw a pair in a nest and on 
the 24th found two eggs in another nest. These were apparently 
not incubated. On June 30 I found an egg in another nest, cold 


1 Herbert Bright has published an account of the breeding of this species in 
England. Avicultural Magazine, 4th series, vol. 4, pages 223, 224, 1926. 
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and apparentiy deserted. On July 1, the pair that was apparently 
responsible for the two eggs observed on the 23rd was engaged in 
renewed courtship, the female squatting on the ground and be- 
seeching her mate to mount her. At another male who showed 
interest she thrust with her beak. Her importunities were in 
vain during the time I watched. Later her mate was seen pur- 
suing her very vigorously, changing his run to a hop now and then. 
Twice he paused to coo. His ardor was intermittent. After a 
bit of violent pursuit he would lose interest, only to resume again 
in a few minutes. The entire pursuit was on foot on the ground. 

The call is like that of Zenaidura carolinensis. In paying his 
addresses to the female, the male usually runs after her on the 
ground, stopping at intervals to coo, and, sometimes, if he gets 
close enough, striking at her with his bill. When cooing, his back, 
from occiput to tip of tail, forms a straight horizontal line. The 
beak is pointed downward and the crop region much distended, 
showing the beautiful iridesceace of its sides. On one occasion 
I observed a male in an unusual courting attitude. After pur- 
suing the female for some time, he crouched down on a gravelly 
bit of soil, elevated his tail slightly, puffed out his crop feathers 
(perhaps cooing, but I could not hear him), and kept both wings 
twitching or moving slightly, very much as does Chamaepelia 
passerina. Later in the day the female was seen crouching and 
twitching her wings close to the male, in vain invitation to him 
to tread her. She also fondled him, picking his neck feathers, but 
could not induce him to feed her. The male spent considerable 
time chasing other birds of the same species. 

Treading takes place on the ground, not on a perch. The act 
takes place not just once or twice but several times prior to laying. 
More than once a pair was observed to copulate twice within an 
hour. Coition is preceded by preening of the feathers under 
the wings on the part of the male, and by crouching and trembling 
of the wings on the part of the female. Feeding, or mock-feeding, 
of the female by the male immediately precedes treading. I say 
mock-feeding, because in some cases, I have observed the male 
hold the female’s bill crosswise in his own, instead of thrust down 
his throat as in actual feeding. Coition is followed by both 
birds standing very erect for a moment, the male spreading his 
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tail and swelling his throat. Often the male appears to lack 
enthusiasm and procrastinates, while the female arduously shakes 
her wings. 

Occasionally I have seen males (including a widowed one) 
stand alone in one place and coo. If on a broad level surface 
instead of a perch, the tip of the tail rests against the ground. 
This is perhaps a coo to call a mate, rather than a definite part 
of the addresses paid a female who is at hand. 

Two breeding pairs in one aviary had distinct spheres of in- 
fluence, or domains, one pair taking the west shelter, the other 
the adjoining north shelter. If either pair encroached on the 
other’s territory, swift pursuit followed. 

By August 2, 1925, two females had laid a number of eggs, all 
of which had been abandoned. Although one bird left the nest 
readily when closely approached on one occasion, I am sure 
that my occasional entry into the aviary had nothing to do with 
the desertions. By August 15, all desire to mate and nest was over 
and it appeared that a moult had begun, for the heads of several 
were studded with pin feathers, especially on the face. By Septem- 
ber 13, no further evidence of moult was to be seen. In September 
and the early half of October, 1925, deserted eggs were again 
found in nests and on October 4 treading was observed. In the 
winter of 1926-27, mating and laying took place during Novem- 
ber, December, January, and February, though in September 
and October, 1926, there was no mating activity whatever. Judg- 
ing from the 1926 events the period of quiescence in regard to 
reproduction extends roughly from July 1 to November 1. I am 
inclined to think that the sea voyage in 1925 upset the usual 
course of events in that year. July and August seem to be the 
months of heaviest moult. 

Cold weather does not diminish the mating ardor of these tropi- 
cal pigeons. Early in January, 1926 and 1927, with the 7 A. M. 
temperature ranging around 40° F., three pairs were observed 
copulating. One pair was nest-building on January 17, 1926, 
the female remaining in the nesting box while the male brought 
sticks to her. On January 24, traces of a broken egg were found 
in this nest. In 1927, the earliest eggs were noted February 6. 


On February 7, 1926, one of the mated females was found dead, | 
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but the other pair in the same aviary was sitting. Now and then 
either the male or female would pursue the widowed male if he 
became conspicuous. On February 24, the two eggs were found 
broken and dried in the nest. Meanwhile, in another aviary a 
third pair was observed nest building on February 21, and two 
eggs, presumably theirs, were found on the 24th. This pair, though 
making frequent false starts at nest building, and laying an occa- 
sional egg, never settled down to serious duties. On February 28, 
courtship was again in full swing with the two pairs. The widowed 
male in one aviary came in for a good deal of pursuit. 

The following incomplete calendar presents the data concerning 
the rearing of the pair of young: 

March 14, 1926: Nest, but no eggs. Very arduous pursuit of 
female during preceding week. Also abuse of widowed male by 
both male and female. 

March 21: Not yet sitting. 

April 10: Sitting. 

April 23: Egg shells on ground. 

April 30: A glance into nest at 6:15 P. M. showed male sitting, 
one blackish, half fledged squab, with eyes open, beside him; the 
other under him. 

May 4: One squab on ground. Other flew from nest. Though 
their tails were very short and they appeared only about three- 
quarters fledged, they walked well. One apparently remained 
on the ground overnight, for I found it there on the morning of 
the fifth. The other had flown up to the nest, six feet above the 
ground and with no intervening perches. It seemed to me a 
remarkable procedure for so young a bird. 

May 5: The widowed male started to pay addresses to the 
mother of the squabs. He was savagely rebuffed, being struck 
at and chased by her. In what appeared to be fury, she then 
chased other pigeons, pulling feathers from a Gallicolumba 
rubescens, and then assaulting her own mate. He immediately 
retaliated, however, and chased her about, finally pausing to coo. 

May 10: Both squabs were in the nest this morning and both are 
evidently able to fly up from the ground. Both are marked with 
longitudinal broken-line streaks of black on the back. 

May 15: One young one was seen feeding for the first time, with 


its parents. 
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May 16: New nest under construction. Male chased one squab 
a bit. Squabs look longer-legged than parents, probably because 
feather growth is incomplete. 

May 17: Squabs perch by themselves. Parents still nest building. 

May 22: Both squabs feeding themselves. Tails now quite 
long. Parents not sitting, though one egg in nest. 

May 23: Egg deserted. Nest building renewed. 

June 6: Treading. 

June 22: Female moulting extensively around head. 

June 25: Both adults and young moulting. In adults, the tail 
feathers especially being replaced, also face feathers. In two 
adults the feathers around the eyes and beak had all been shed at 
one time, so that the new pin feathers looked like a gray mask. 

August 4: One young bird moulting tail feathers. 

August 7: No signs of mating. 

October 1: The two young are indistinguishable from the adults. 
They show no modification in the direction of Zenaidura carolinen- 
sis. On August 22, a young bird which had been received from 
Mr. Herbert Bright, of Liverpool, England, was moulting around 
the face. It was evidently somewhat younger and therefore later 
in moult than the two young I had reared. 

November 25: Parents resume courting. 

I failed to ascertain the period of incubation, but Mr. J. W. 
Steinbeck, who has also bred the species, informs me that it is 
seventeen days, thus being considerably in excess of the usual 
fourteen days of most pigeons. 

Zenaidura graysoni is definitely a crepuscular feeder, indulging 
in a meal after my various Geotrygoninae, with the exception of 
Oreopeleia chrysia, have sought their perches. Chrysia, however, 
does not feed in the dusk, nor does Phaps chalcoptera, which 
like chrysia walks nervously and restlessly about and occasionally 
flies, as though desirous to make an evening flight to some distant 
roosting place. Graysoni devotes the minutes of gathering dusk 
to eating and then quietly retires to its perch, after perhaps a few 
flights around the aviary. I have seen them feeding at 7:40 
P. M. on May 26, and at 7:50 P. M. on June 17. 

Much time is spent in flying apparently for the mere pleasure. 
Yet with all of the flying there is no bumping against the wire 
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sides of the aviary. Indeed, the species is very graceful on the 
wing, though perhaps not quite so graceful as Zenaidura carolinen- 
sis. The flying does not seem to be due to fretfulness at confine- 
ment, but rather for the pure joy of it. Nor is there any fretful 
pacing back and forth along the wire in an attempt to escape 
confinement. Immature birds try their wings frequently, flapping 
them slightly while held quite straight up and raising themselves 
thereby a foot or two above the ground. 

Young birds and females bluff adult males, rushing at them and 
jabbing with the beak at the same time, and sometimes striking 
also with one wing. The adult usually retreats. This may take 
place not only at feeding, but at other times. One evening I saw 
a young bird or female standing behind a male and making jabs at 
him with the beak, in an effort to make him fly. As he had his 
back to the aggressor he could not see what was happening, and 
as the latter was not actually striking him, he seemed unaware of 
what was going on. A young bird or female with a sore tarsus 
was particularly pugnacious. Although such valiant bluffers of 
their own species they give ground quickly before the attacks of 
Gallicolumba rubescens. 

I have frequently noticed a high degree of pugnacity in young 
Pigeons and in crippled adults. It seems as though there were 
some correlation between the degree of helplessness and the 
boldness of front displayed. 

Graysoni takes to a hose bath with enthusiasm. Rarely one 
attempts to bathe in the drinking water receptacle which is only 
about three inches in diameter. One day I saw one dip its breast 
in, shake itself, and at the same time raise one wing to catch 
under the wing the spray thus created. For rain or hose spray, 
the usus] position is reclining on one side with the opposite wing 
uplifted. Sunbaths are usually taken lying belly down with one 
wing spread out on the ground, so that the sun strikes the upper 
surface of the wing and back. 

Like other pigeons, graysoni sinks its beak deep in water when 
drinking. The throat is often expanded immediately afterwards, 
which I am prone to anthropomorphize as registering enjoyment 
of the deep, cool draught. ; 

“Exceedingly inquisitive” characterizes the attitude of this 
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species towards man. When outside of the aviary, but with my 
face against the wire, they come within six inches. Inside the 
aviary, if one sits down, they are soon busy picking at the metal 
hooks on one’s shoes or pulling at the metal ends of the shoe strings. 

They seem to be strictly graminivorous in diet, declining to eat 
the meal worms of which Gallicolumba and Starnoenas are ex- 
cessively fond. 

That temperature controls the breeding impulse in these tropical 
Pigeons seems to me very doubtful, since mating takes place with 
the thermometer as low as 40° F. I think that abundance or 
scarcity of food is a far more important factor than temperature. 
The temperature at 7 A. M. on the morning the young graysoni 
hatched was 53° F, no doubt considerably lower than the minimum 
temperature on Socorro during the hatching season. When in- 
cubation began on April 9, the temperature was also 53° F. at 7 
A. M. Between the 9th and 23rd the lowest temperature at 7 
A. M. was 49, the highest 57. During the two weeks after hatch- 
ing the lowest temperature at 7 A. M. was 51 and the highest 61. 
On May 4 when the squabs left the nest the temperature at 7 A. M. 
was 57. Temperature appears to me as a factor only in so far as it 
falls low enough to cause the death of squabs left alone in the nest 
without the warmth of the parent’s body. Two squabs will survive 
in a lower temperature than a single squab, because of keeping one 
another warm. 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF HATLEY, QUEBEC, 
1925-1926. 


BY HENRY MOUSLEY. 


In ‘The Auk’ for April, 1925, I recorded my experiences with 
the birds in 1924, i. e., to September 22, the date upon which 
I left Hatley to spend the winter in Montreal, and perhaps reside 
there permanently—which has been the case—so that these few 
notes cover only short visits paid to my happy hunting grounds 
during the past two years. 

My pair of Starlings as already recorded, as last seen on the 
day I left Hatley September 22, and later, by a lady friend, Mrs. 
Geo. Hill, on December 1, 1924, when they were flying in and 
out of the ball on the top of the spire of St. James Church at 
five o’clock in the evening, after which time, they were not seen 
again that year. The same lady, however, records their return 
on February 10, 1925, and I saw the parent birds feeding their 
young on May 30, and again on June 7, and 11, in the same 
old nest in the ball on the top of the church spire. Another 
correspondent, Mr. Henry Haines, reports having seen them on 
and off all through the winter of 1925-26, and says they nested 
again in the old spot in 1926. I spent the latter part of May, 
and early June, 1925, at Hatley, arriving there on May 19, and 
leaving on June 13, during which time I was able to make another 
study of the nest building of the Northern Parula Warbler, which 
will be found fully recorded in ‘The Auk’ elsewhere. 

On May 26, I was able to add the Red-breasted Nuthatch 
definitely to my list of breeding birds, by finding the parents 
feeding their young, in a hole in a dead ash tree, some fifty feet 
above the ground. The exact status of this bird has always 
been somewhat of a puzzle, its appearance being most erratic, as 
my previous notes have indicated, and it was therefore a great 
satisfaction to be able to clear up definitely the fact of its breeding 
at Hatley. The following day, I found the White-breasted Nut- 
hatch also feeding young, in a hole in a maple tree, 35 to 40 ft. 
above the ground, not many of this birds’ nests having been 
previously found. On May 30, I came upon a brood of chicks of 
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the Canadian Ruffed Grouse, just out of the nest. Three days 
later, or on June 2, I found a Spotted Sandpiper’s nest on “the 
marsh” containing four very small eggs, looking for all the world 
counterparts of those found in 1912, and 1913—which have been 
referred to in “The Auk’ for January, 1916, p. 60—the measure- 
ments being almost identical 1.20 x 90. 

On this same date I found a nest, and four eggs of the Marsh 
Hawk, also on “the marsh,” the first I had ever found there, the 
birds having always nested in another locality, a mile or more 
away, which, however, had been cleared of undergrowth in the 
fall of 1924. 

On June 10, I found a nest and eggs of the Canada Warbler 
on the eastern shore of Lake Massawippi, and five days previously, 
whilst on my way to this same lake, I noticed a pair of Starlings 
feeding their young, in the same hole, which they had occupied in 
1923 and 1924, in the old poplar tree near Massawippi Village. 

On the 10th, and 12th, I came upon two more broods of the 
Canadian Ruffed Grouse, these birds apparently having done 
particularly well this year, the same as they did in 1924. 

On June 12, I found another nest of the Yellow Warbler con- 
taining one egg, in the same garden and cedar hedge, as the one 
found in the village in 1924, the home life of the birds having 
been recorded in the April number of ‘The Auk’ for 1926. The 
male bird in the present instance, had selected a tall fir as his 
principal “singing tree,’’ as it was nearer to the new nest than 
the old dead maple he had favoured the year previous. Un- 
fortunately, I had to leave Hatley on the following day, and did 
not return again that year, so was unable to make a second study 
of the home life of the birds. Of the twenty-five species of Warblers 
so far recorded, I only saw seventeen this year during my short 
visit, the absent ones, or at least the ones I failed to notice—and 
which for the most part are uncommon in the district—being 
the Orange-crowned, Palm, Yellow Palm, Mourning, Black-poll, 
Pine, Wilson’s, and Tennessee Warblers. Other interesting birds 
noted, were a male and female Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Yellow- 
bellied, Olive-sided, and Crested Flycatchers. 

The following year (1926), my proposed annual visit did not 
take place until August 13, when in passing Lake Massawippi in 
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the train, I saw three Herring Gulls—this beating my “fall” 
record of last year, by a fortnight—and one other on the 29th, 
when returning to Montreal. On the 17th, at Hillhurst, a small 
village some seven miles to the east of Hatley, I saw a flock of 
25-30 Starlings. Solitary Sandpipers returned to “the marsh” 
on the 20th, somewhat later than usual. Goldfinches and Purple 
Finches were unusually numerous, and Bobolinks were still 
about on the 29th, the day I left. On September 7, however, 
I paid a flying visit, for one night only—after orchids—the only 
bird item recorded, being the whistled love note of the Chickadee, 
“phe-bé,” which note, with exception of the mouth of May, is 
more often heard in September, than in any other month of the 
year. From a record kept during the years 1915-1924, I find I 
have recorded hearing it on seventy-six different occasions, in 
May, and sixty-one, in September, the two months next in order, 
being April and June, when the note was heard on forty-seven 
occasions in the first named, and forty-two in the second named 
month. 

In conclusion, possibly the year 1926 will go down as a very 
bad one indeed for the Ruffed Grouse, the cold, wet, and late 
spring—combined no doubt with other causes—having had a 
disastrous effect on the hatching of the eggs, as well as on the 
young birds. 

I cannot call to mind having found a single nest or brood of 
young birds—so very different from the years 1924, and 1925, when 
many of both were found—and very few adults have been seen. 
There has been a discussion I understand of placing a closed 
season throughout the year on these birds, but nothing has come 
of it so far. 

Appended will be found the annotated notes on the six new 
species added to my list since 1923, the numbering being carried on 
consecutively. 


188. Phasianus torquatus. Rinc-Neckep PHEASANT.—Already re 
corded ‘Auk,’ vol. XLI, 1924, p. 589. 

189. Larus philadelphia. Bonaparrte’s Guti.—Rare transient. An 
example of this bird was obtained in the Magog river below the large 
factory on August 13, 1921. 

190. Harelda hyemalis. Oxtp Squaw.—Rare transient. Two ex- 
amples of this Duck have been obtained in the district, one on August 15, 
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1921, on the Cherry river at Magog, and the other on Lake Massawippi, 
on October 28, 1925, which, latter bird, was mounted for its owner Mr. 
F. Mitchell of Sherbrooke. 

191. Gallinula galeata. FLorma transient. 
There are two records of this species having been obtained in the district, 
one, on the Cherry river near Magog, on June 6, 1922, and the other, near 
Little Magog Lake, on October 28, 1921. This latter bird was observed 
by the driver of a train, attempting to cross the railway track—running 
alongside the above lake—but not noticing it emerge on the other side 
of the train, he examined his engine at the next station, and found the 
bird dead, and entangled in the cowcatcher. It was mounted for its 
owner, Mr. F. J. Peck of Sherbrooke. 

192. Fulica americana. American Coor.—Rare transient. An 
example of this bird was obtained on the Cherry river near Magog, on 
November 1, 1920, and was mounted for its owner, Mr. F. N. Lewis. 
Unfortunately, a cat got hold of it with several other mounted birds, and 
tore them to pieces. 

193. Spizella pusilla pusilla. Firtp Srarrow.—Rare summer 
visitant; April 29 to October. This species must certainly be very locally 
distributed, as I have never had the pleasure of seeing it, the above record 
of its arrival being taken from Mr. R. G. Price’s list of spring arrivals at 
Sherbrooke, in 1909, ‘The Ottawa Naturalist,’ vol. X XIV, 1910, No. 3, 
pp. 55-57. Writing to me on December 29, 1925, Mr. Price in speaking 
of the Field Sparrow says ‘‘Have observed several every year since I can 
remember anything about birds, and that is almost fifty years ago. Have 
never found a nest, but suspect they nest much like the Song Sparrow. 
Their plaintive little song is usually delivered from the top of a fence 
post or some low object, and which I have interpreted in my clumsy way 
as “sit-sit-sit and s-i-n-g f-r-e-e, the last two notes being drawn out about 
three times as long as the first three, and the last note somewhat lower 
than the fourth.” Unfortunately, the fact of this Sparrow having been 
recorded at Sherbrooke escaped my notice, until too late for me to make 
its acquaintance, before leaving Hatley in 1924. However, I hope to do 
80 someday with the help of Mr. Price, to whom I am indebted for being 
able to add the species to my list. 

194. Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawx.—Rare summer 
resident. On August 6, 1927, whilst on a short visit to Ayer’s Cliff, I 
had the pleasure of seeing a fine mounted example of this species, which 
had been shot in the immediate neighborhood during the last week in 
April of the above year. There were two birds—presumably a pair— 
which probably nest on Mt. Oxford, or on the western shore of Lake 
Massawippi at the northern end, at both of which places, nests are said 
to have been seen in inacessible places. 


469 Harvard Ave., Montreal, Que. 
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A COMPARATIVE FIELD STUDY OF WRIGHT’S AND 
HAMMOND’S FLYCATCHERS. 


BY J. HOOPER BOWLES AND F. R. DECKER. 


WE have advisedly called this article a “field study” largely 
for the reason that Hammond’s Flycatcher (Empidonax hammondi) 
and Wright’s Flycatcher (Empidonaz wrighti) contrast much more 
strongly in the field when alive than they do in the hand when 
dead. Their appearance and actions in general, especially when 
in their nesting haunts, are so different that it would be practically 
impossible for a fairly experienced ornithologist to mistake one for 
the other when he had once had the opportunity of studying them 
while they were both nesting together in the same vicinity. Such 
opportunities were offered us in the summers of 1923, 1924, and 
again in 1926, so that we now feel justified in putting some of the 
results of our observations in print, in addition to the fact that we 
have collected specimens of both species. These conditions were 
obtained among the foot-hills on the east side of the Cascade 
Mountains in the state of Washington. On the west side of the 
Cascades the Hammond’s is a regular, though somewhat rare, 
summer resident among the large Douglas Firs, while the Wright’s 
can be considered only as a rare migrant. 

No little confusion has occurred regarding the nesting of these 
two Flycatchers and the Gray Flycatcher (Empidonaz griseus) 
in past literature, so that we trust our contribution may prove of 
some value. Our operations were conducted for the greater part 
in different sections of Chelan County, famous for the beauty of 
its mountain scenery, and also in the adjacent Okanogan Cuunty, 
the altitude where we worked varying from one thousand to fourteen 
hundred feet. The forests in these localities abound in conifers, 
most of which are firs and the western yellow pine, commonly 
called “ Bull Pine,” but in addition there is a very large variety 
of deciduous growth. Mountain streams are everywhere, s0 
that it forms a paradise for bird, beast and man during the sum- 
mer months. 

We started in on this study with no more material than having 
taken the birds, so the gradual development proved extremely 
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fascinating, especially when in combination with the other inter- 
esting species found in the same region. The main objective 
of our first trip was to find the nests of Townsend’s Warbler 
(Dendroica townsendi), its nesting haunts being confined ex- 
clusively to the fir trees. Consequently, it was with hammondi 
that we first became acquainted in home life, as every one of the 
goodly number of nests located were found in firs or the Western 
Yellow Pines. As a rule the nests were saddled on a large limb, 
occasionally where a few small twigs branched out, and some ten 
or fifteen feet out from the trunk of the tree. Only one exception 
to this rule was noted, this nest being close against the trunk of 
a small fir and saddled on two small branches, the height being 
only twelve feet from the ground. About twenty-five feet from 
the ground was the average height, extremes being fifty and twelve 
feet, and for this reason it was almost always necessary to do a 
human spider act on a rope in order to collect them. The altitude 
where the birds were found nesting in eastern Washington was al- 
ways close to the one thousand foot level, stopping abruptly within 
a couple of hundred feet. The female sits very closely after in- 
cubation has commenced, so that it is sometimes necessary to 
lift her off the nest in order to ascertain the contents, but she is 
seldom or never found on the nest until the set is complete. After 
being flushed she is the tamest of the small Flycatchers, usually 
returning to the tree very soon and otherwise displaying her 
anxiety. The male is very watchful around the nest and will 
promptly drive off any other bird that comes in its vicinity, in 
this way sometimes showing the oologist that a nest is near at 
hand. We once saw a beautiful male Townsend’s Warbler 
attacked and driven off after quite a battle, in which the dusty 
colored little Hammond’s looked like a tramp. These birds are 
never at all shy in the vicinity of the nest and are usually easily 
approached at any time elsewhere. The eggs are usually four 
in number, rarely three, but never more than four so far as we 
have seen. They are pale creamy white in color, mostly un- 
spotted, but not infrequently sparingly marked with small dots 
of red brown. In fact, marked eggs are almost as ofter found as 
in eggs of the Phoebes. The shape is most often rounded, with 
a slight tendency to ovate. The dimensions will be considered later 
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in this article. Complete sets of eggs are seldom found earlier 
than June 5, and the majority come several days later than this, 
The nest is a compact, neat little affair, built mostly of plant 
fibres and a few pieces of fine dead grass, lined with horsehair 
and feathers. Externally the character of the plant fibres gives 
it a silvery appearance, which will usually identify it at a glance 
from any nests of the other small birds. The size is about the 
same as a small nest of E. wrighti, although the two are quite dis- 
tinct from each other. 

Let us now consider the nesting habits of the clean colored 
Wright’s Flycatcher, which are as utterly different from Ham- 
mond’s as are the actions of the birds themselves. E. wrighti is a 
bird of the deciduous thickets, in wide contrast to the fir-loving 
hammondi, and it is there that we must go if we expect to find 
it. They are nearly always extremely shy and, if it were not 
for their notes, the birds would seldom be noticed even where 
they arecommon. Any kind of deciduous bush or small tree seems 
about equally desirable as a nesting site, for we have found them 
in the following locations:—red willow, birch, wild rose, alder, 
cottonwood, maple, and one each in fir and western yellow pine, 
the last two being the only instances we have seen of their using 
conifers. The nest is almost invariably built in an upright crotch, 
the only exception being the one in the fir, which was saddled 
on a forked limb close to the ground. About six feet from the 
ground is the average height, the extremes being fifteen and two 
feet. The bird can only be clasely approached when the female 
is on the nest, and. here her actions are exceedingly unusual. She 
will always sit so closely that one has to lift her off the nest, but 
it is impossible to judge of the contents by this as she is just as 
likely to be building as to have a complete set of eggs. A striking 
example of this was one nest that we found built about ten feet up 
in a slender alder, which the sitting bird positively refused to 
leave. The tree could not be climbed with safety, so we whittled 
it off about three feet from the ground and lowered it down. The 
bird “sat tight” all the time and had to be pried off the nest which, 
much to our amazement, was little more than half completed and 
absolutely empty. We then tied the two sections of the tree 
together and later on found that the change and disturbance had 
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not seemed to bother the bird at all, as she finished her nest and 
laid a set of four eggs. The young, when well grown, hold their 
heads over the sides of the nest and the broad base of the beak can 
easily be noticed when one is standing on the ground below them, 
and the difference from the slender billed Hammond’s is much more 
apparent than it is in the adult birds. Tame as the female is when 
on the nest, her actions are completely changed the instant that she 
leaves it, for then she is the shyest of the shy and it requires a long 
and cautious hiding in order to get even a sight of her afterwards. 
We have never seen the male indicate the presence of the nest 
in any way or come near it at any time. The eggs are almost 
invariably four in number, the only exception to this rule being 
a set of five that we found during the summer of 1926. They are, 
like those of E. hammondi, pale creamy white, usually unmarked, 
but not infrequently dotted with light brown and are larger than 
eggs of that species in nearly all cases, and less rounded, averag- 
ing about .69x.55 inches. Our largest egg of E. hammondi measures 
.65 x .50 inches, but a series of both show the decidedly smaller 
size of that species. The nest is composed of much the same 
materials as Hammond’s, but is somewhat more bulky and not as 
neatly and compactly built. Usually there are little streamers 
of dead grass or plant fibres hanging from the outside, while the 
feather lining is frequently very high. Altogether, while it cahnot 
be called a neat structure, it certainly is a very pretty one. The 
measurements average as follows:—inside depth 1.25 inches, 
diameter 2.00 inches; external depth 3.00 inches, diameter 3.50 
inches. Nest building commences decidedly earlier than Ham- 
mond’s, the nest and five eggs above mentioned being heavily 
incubated when taken on May 29, and we have found nests 
containing young that must have had fresh eggs close to the middle 
of May. The bulk of the fresh sets, however, may be found about 
May 30, and it is hard to explain the difference between these 
early and late broods as unquestionably only one brood is reared 
i @ season. 

In regard to identifying the two species in the field, oddly enough 
it is really easier to tell them there than when actually in hand, 
although this is perhaps not strictly true. However, in life 
Hammond’s shows himself a dusky backed, sooty breasted, short 
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tailed little chap, while Wright’s is a gray backed, light breasted, 
long tailed bird, appearing decidedly the larger of the two. These 
characteristics may seem a trifle exaggerated here, but as seen 
in life they are recognizable at once. In fact, Hammond’s suggests 
more than anything else an undersized Western Wood Pewee 
(Myjiochanes richardsoni richardsoni). 

We have no record for the Gray Flycatcher (Empidonaz 
griseus) in the state of Washingtom, but, in conclusion, a short 
mention of its nest and eggs based on the experiences of others 
may prove of interest by way of comparison. It seems to prefer 
a more or less desert region and during the nesting season is not 
likely to be found associated with the other two Flycatchers men- 
tioned in this article. Both nest and eggs are very much larger 
than those of even Wright’s Flycatcher, the eggs of griseus in our 
collection averaging .75 x .55 inches and being much purer white. 
In fact, in our opinion, there would not be the smallest likelihood 
of mistaking the nest and eggs of one for the other by anyone who 
has seen both. 

Tacoma and Kiona, Wash. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SPRING MIGRATION OF 
APHRIZA AND GAVIA IN THE GULF OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 


BY LAURENCE M. HUEY. 


MarKED advance has recently been made in searching out the 
secrets of the life history of the Surf-bird (Amphriza virgata). During 
the past year its nesting grounds have been located in Alaska, 
and previous work along the west coast of South America es- 
tablished its southernmost winter range. Its migratory move- 
ments, however, are not yet well defined. In North America, 
straggling birds have been taken, during the winter, from southern 
Alaska to San Diego. The largest flock that appears to be re- 
corded in literature was at Santa Barbara and contained twenty- 
three birds (Dawson, “Condor,” XV, pp. 5-8). The writer’s sur- 
sprise may therefore be imagined when, upon first viewing the water 
of the Gulf of California, near its head, at San Felipe, Lower 
California, on March 22, 1926, he saw a flock of about one hundred 
Surf-birds rise in compact mass from the rocky shore. At that 
moment he little realized that during his entire stay at San Felipe 
he was to come into intimate contact with this supposedly rare 
species. In fact, the birds later became so common that the 
thrill of seeing them passed and they were given no more attention 
than other shore birds. On April 16, evidently the peak of 
the migration, the greatest abundance was observed, when a flock 
of at least eight hundred individuals was seen congregated on the 
rocky shore above the village. On the last tramp along the 
waterfront, April 24, before leaving San Felipe, a flock of forty was 
seen. They seemed always to prefer the rocky shore line near 
the wash of the waves—if there were any waves, for on quiet 
days the Gulf waters seemed to rise and fall with scarcely a ripple. 
This rock-haunting habit seems to be recorded in practically 
all references to the Surf-birds. 

The discovery of such a mass of transient Surf-birds, bottled up, 
so to speak, at the head of the Gulf, sets one to pondering as to 
where they go from there. Birds of near relationship are known 
to make long uninterrupted flights. The Golden Plovers, both of 
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the Pacific and Atlantic seaboards, are said to take 2,000-mile 
“hops.” But the long flights of the Golden Plovers are over the 
level surface of the ocean, while the great flocks of Surf-birds in 
the upper end of the Gulf of California were surrounded by bleak, 
barren deserts and high mountain ranges in every direction, 
rendering the problem even more perplexing. Black Turnstones, 
which share the Surf-birds’ niche in habits, are found regularly 
all along the western coast on their migrations and even during 
the winter. To be sure, straggling Surf-birds, too, have been 
recorded, but it is this mass assemblage with which we are at 
present concerned and the direction of their flight. Surely such 
assemblages could not have passed along the western coasts 
regularly for the past half century without having been seen 
by some competent collector. Can it. be that this was one of 
the last points of contact of this species with its winter range, 
and that the next stopping place of the great Surf-bird flocks is 
in the neighborhood of their breeding grounds? Frank Stephens 
states that he has seen flocks of Surf-birds in Alaska. 

Other migratory sea and shore birds, which follow up the placid 
waters of the Gulf of California on their northward migration, also 
offer an interesting problem in the matter of routes. Perhaps 
some of the Curlews and Sandpipers continue along the Colorado 
River or through the irrigated valleys of the western states to 
their inland nesting grounds. 

As to Pacific Loons (Gavia pacifica) which were not uncommon at 
San Felipe, certain observations shed light on their northward 
route. It happened that, during the period between April 16 to 20, 
the writer, in making collections for the San Diego Society of Nat- 
ural History, was occupied in running a line of mouse traps several 
miles back from the shores of the Gulf and it was necessary to be 
abroad as early as light would permit. At this early hour during the 
above-mentioned days, the whistle of wings was several times heard 
overhead, well inland. All of the birds observed that were close 
enough for identification proved to be Pacific Loons. The inter- 
esting feature was not so much the presence of the birds as the 
direction of their flight, for they were headed straight for the high 
mountains to the westward and directly away from the shore line 
of the Gulf. Oddly enough they were observed only during the 
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early morning hours, either before or about sunrise, in spite of the 
fact that, after the first observation of their peculiar flight direction, 
a sharp lookout was kept for mid-day movements. Like the Surf- 
birds, the Loons faced bleak, barren deserts and high mountain 
ranges before reaching their summer home, although, to be sure, the 
course they were on would take them to the waters of the Pacific 
in less than a hundred miles of flight. We hardly credit birds 
of the Loon family with the ability to fly to such altitudes as were 
ahead of those taking the overland route westward from the Gulf, 
for in but a single place west and toward the north of San Felipe, 


’ can a pass be found lower than 3,200 feet in elevation. This 


pass, between the Sierra San Pedro Martir and Sierra Juarez, 
is fairly narrow and is in a direction far from the course that the 
west-bound birds appeared to be following, necessitating the 
crossing of even longer stretches of torrid deserts, which at this 
season were at a most uninviting temperature. 
Natural History Museum, 
Balboa Park, San Diego, California. 
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BIRDS OF THE ISLAND OF ANGUILLA, WEST INDIES. 
BY JAMES L. PETERS. 


THE island of Anguilla is the northern-most of the so-called 
Leeward Islands group of the Lesser Antilles. It is a British 
possession, included in the presidency of St. Kitts. The local 
affairs are presided over by a magistrate. Among zodlogists 
Anguilla is well known as the place where that strange fossil 
mammal Amblyrhiza inundata was discovered. It has, however, 
been very little visited by ornithologists. In fact, the only 
accounts of the birds that I have found are:—a nominal list by 
Cory, (‘Auk’, 8, 1891, p. 46) of thirteen species taken by Cyrus 
S. Winch during the spring of 1890, and an annotated list by P. L. 
Sclater of sixtedn species collected by W. R. Elliott in March 1892 
(P. Z. S., London, 14 June, 1892, pp. 498-500). 

I spent two weeks (from February 1 to 13, 1922) on Anguilla in 
the interests of the Museum of Comparative Zoédlogy. The voyage 
was made by sailing vessel from St. Kitts. Leaving there in the 
sloop Ismay on January 30, light winds prolonged the usual 
length of the passage, and it was not until eight o’clock on the 
morning of February 1 that we dropped anchor in Road Harbor. 
Since the only accommodations for strangers on Anguilla are at 
Crocus Bay, four miles further west, I landed there with my 
equipment after a short beat from Road Harbor, and thanks to 
the activity of Dr. Jones, the local magistrate, I was installed in 
a house and ready to begin work that same afternoon. 


PuysicaL FEATURES. 


Anguilla is approximately twelve miles long and from two to 
four miles wide; its long axis running from north-east to south- 
west. On the north it rises sharply from the sea, the cliffs attain- 
ing a maximum elevation of about 200 feet, thence the island 
slopes off to the southward. Its outline is extremely irregular. 
The coast line on the north alternates rocky headlands with sandy 
beaches; on the south low stretches of coraline rock are in turn 
relieved by sand. The surface is entirely of aeolian limestone 
with here and there “ pockets” of red earth where the inhabitants 
grow their staple crops of “ Pigeon Pea” and Sea Island Cotton. 
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The rest of the surface of the island is covered with a growth 
of thorny shrubs, mainly Acacias; a species of Croton, a variety 
of cacti including Cereus, Opuntia and Melocactus; Agaves (Four- 
croya) are very numerous. Sandy ridges back of the beaches are 
covered over with beach grape (Coccoloba) and in sheltered situa- 
tions back of the beach are small stands of manchineel (Hip- 
pomane). Along portions of the low-lying south shore are small 
muddy ponds fringed with a dense growth of mangroves; while in 
the centre of the island lies Caul’s Pond, a large shallow lagoon 
frequented by large numbers of migrant shorebirds. 


1. Podilymbus podiceps (Linné). Grese.—Recorded 
by Cory, but not found during my stay. 

2. Phaéthon aethereus Linné. Tropic-sirp.—Two 
males taken at Crocus Bay, February 9. This species oceurred commonly 
about the sea-cliffs on the north side of the island. 

3. Pelecanus occidentalis occidentalis Linné. Wrst InpIAN Brown 
PeticaN.—Rather common on the north side of the island, where they 
perch on stubs or jutting rocks well above the level of the water, to 
watch for small fry. Several were seen at Little Harbor, a small sheltered 
bay on the south side of the island. Pelicans are said to nest on Pelican 
Key, near the island of St. Martins. 

4, Fregata magnificens rothschildi Mathews. Man-o-War Birp.— 
Seen occasionally, particularly during the early part of February, following a 
few days of unusually strong wind. 

5. Butorides virescens maculatus (Boddaert). Wrst INDIAN GREEN 
Heron.—This bird was found in a variety of locations: two or more 
frequented a cotton field at Crocus Bay and were seen or heard there 
daily during the entire period of my stay; another was flushed from dense 
acacia shrub; another from among the mangroves bordering a small 
pond on the south side of the island. On February 6 a female was taken 
in a dense thicket just behind a sandy beach on the north side. 

6. Nyctanassa violacea violacea (Linn¢é.) YELLOW-cROWNED NIGHT 
Heron.—A boy brought me a live example of this species. I am unable 
to distinguish West Indian examples of Nytanassa violacea from those 
taken in North America; the characters ascribed to the southern form by 
Messrs. Bangs and Penard (Bull. M. C. Z. 52, no. 2, 1918, p. 31) appear 
to be entirely individual. 

7. Paecilonitta bahamensis bahamensis (Linné). Banama P1n- 
TAIL.—Five of these ducks were found in a mangrove-fringed pond near | 
Little Harbor on February 11. They were very wary and jumped out of 
gunshot. 

8. Falco peregrinus anatum Bonaparte. Duck Hawx.—A hawk’s 
primary, found at the entrance of a wide mouthed, shallow cave in the 
sea-cliffs, proves upon comparison to belong to this species. 
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9. Falco columbarius columbarius Linné. Piczon Hawx.—I took 
an adult male near Little Harbor on February 11. 

10. Falco sparverius caribearum Gmelin. Lersser ANTILLEAN 
Sparrow Hawx.—Fairly common throughout the island. During early 
February the birds were paired but not ready to breed. This species was 
also collected by Winch and Elliott. 

11. Gallinula chloropus cachinnans Bangs. FLorima GALLINULE.— 
Three Gallinules were taken in some low scrubby mangroves fringing the 
northern shore of Caul’s Pond. A male shot on February 12 was without 
fat and with the spring moult hardly begun; a female killed at the same 
time was quite fat and at the height of the moult. Winch and Elliott 
both secured Gallinules on Anguilla. I cannot see how the specimens 
differ from Florida birds, each of the three finds its counterpart in North 
American examples. G. c. portoricensis Danforth (Auk, 42, 1925, p. 560) 
is based on characters that vary with age and season and in my opinion 
must be synonymized with G. c. cachinnans. 

12. Fulica caribaea Ridgway.—Cory records this species as having 
been taken by Winch. I did not meet with it. 

13. Himantopus mexicanus (Miiller), BLAcK-NECKED Sritt.—A 
species taken by Winch, not met with by Elliott or myself. 

14. Numenius hudsonicus Latham. Hupson1an CurLEw.—About 
a dozen Hudsonian Curlew frequented Caul’s Pond; they were very active 
and noisy, also rather wary. Asa rule they kept by themselves, mingling 
occasionally with the Yellow-legs. A female collected on February 7 was 
in good condition despite the advanced state of the spring moult. 

15. Actitis macularia (Linné). Sporrep Sanppiper.—Not a very 
common winter visitant. I found it in small numbers in the vicinity 
of ponds and mud-holes, and sparingly along the beaches. 

16. Totanus flavipes (Gmelin) YELLOw-LEGs.—Several flocks and 
scattered single birds, aggregating over 250 individuals were found at 
Caul’s Pond. 

17. Totanus melanoleucus (Gmelin) GREATER YELLOW-LEGS.— 
Much less common than the preceeding species. 

18. Catoptrophorus semipalmatus semipalmatus (Gmelin). Wu- 
LET.—Uncommon winter visitant. I saw one with a flock of Yellow- 
legs at Caul’s Pond on February 7, and on the 11th three more at the same 
place. None were secured, but the probabilities are that only C. s. 
semipalmatus occurs in the Lesser Antilles. 

19. Pisobia minutilla (Vieillot). Least SanpPpirer.—Probably an 
uncommon winter resident. 

One was taken at Caul’s Pond on February 12. It was in company 
with a large flock of small Sandpipers, that appeared to consist almost en- 
tirely of the following species. 

20. Ereunetes pusillus (Linné.) Sanppiper.—The 
great majority of “Peeps” that I identified at Caul’s Pond belonged to 
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this species. No close estimate of their number was obtainable, but there 
were probably at least 300 present. One was shot on February 12 for 
positive identification and record. 

21. Charadrius semipalmatus Bonaparte. SEMIPALMATED PLOVER. 
—Several large flocks frequented the muddy shores of Caul’s Pond. 
Their numbers aggregated between 300 and 400 birds. 

22. Octhodromus wilsonius rufinuchus Ridgway. Rurovus-NaPED 
PLover.—Not uncommon resident. On February 2 I came upon a flock 
of 25 or more on a narrow beach at the southerly side of the island; a 
strong wind was blowing and they were loath to fly, preferring to stand 
head-on to the wind and when approached, to attempt concealment by 
squatting. A flock of 12-15 was seen at Caul’s Pond on the 7th. 

I have reverted to the familiar generic name of Octhodromus Reichen- 
bach which in recent years has been replaced by Pagolla Mathews due 
to the misapprehension that the former name was preoccupied by Ochthe- 
dromus LeConte. Furthermore, for reasons stated long since (Peters 
Bull. M. C. Z., 51, 1917, p. 405) I continue to recognize ruy..uchus as a 
separable race. Additional West Indian material but strengthens my 
belief in the validity of the form. 

23. Oxyechus vociferus rubidus Riley. ANTILLEAN KILLDEER.— 
Uncommon. On February 7 a flock of eleven was counted in a dry open 
field. The birds took wing before I could get within gun shot. 

24. Pluvialis dominicus dominicus (Miiller). PLover.— 
A solitary bird appeared at Caul’s Pond, February 12. It stood in a 
wide expanse of shoal water at the western end of the pond where it 
was impossible to stalk, and finally escaped. The bird was satisfactorily 
identified however, both in flight and at rest and gave its characteristic 
call several times. 

25. Squatarola squatarola (Linné). BLAcK-BREASTED PLOVER.—A 
flock of about fifty ‘““Beetleheads”’ was present at Caul’s Pond, on February 
5, and again two days later. On the 12th only a half dozen remained; 
the rest having sought other feeding grounds. 

26. Arenaria interpres morinella (Linné). Ruppy TuRNsTone.— 
A little band of twenty Turnstones frequented Caul’s Pond. 

27..Chaemepelia passerina trochila Bonaparte. MARTINIQUE 
Ground Dovs.—Two males of this common resident were taken. It 
occurs in small flocks all over the island, particularly in bushy situations. 

28. Zenaida aurita aurita (Temminck and Knip). Martinique 
Dove.—This species was found less commonly than the ubiquitous 
Ground Dove. The usual haunts were the small clumps of manchineel 
near the shore, though a few birds were found in the bushy interior. 

While aurita is commonly regarded as a distinct species from zenaida, 
I cannot find any trenchant characters upon which to continue this 
view, the birds from the Greater Antilles intergrading with those from 
the Lesser Antilles by individual variation, in fact the specimen taken 
on Anguilla February 4 is such an example. 
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The forms of Zenaida aurita worthy of recognition are :— 
Zenaida aurita aurita (Temm. and Knip). 

Zenaida aurita zenaida (Bonap). 

Zenaida aurita yucatanensis Salvadori. 

Zenaida z. lucida Noble, and Z. spadicea Cory must be synonymized 
with Z. a. zenaida. 

29. Megaceryle alcyon alcyon (Linn¢é). Kincrisher.—A few King- 
fishers winter on Anguilla. I saw one on the southerly side of the island 
February 2 and on the 9th one about the cliffs at Crocus Bay. This 
is one of the species taken by Winch in the spring of 1890. 

30. Orthorhynchus exilis exilis (Gmelin). Gi1T-crEstep Hummer. 
—A common resident. For the most part, I found it about the settle- 
ments, particularly in the plantings of “Pigeon Pea.” It also occurred 
in sheltered spots near the southerly side of the island. Five males and 
a female were taken. 

31. Sericotes holosericeus holosericeus (Linné). Green 
Resident, less common than the preceding species. This large Hummer 
was not found in close association with its small relatives, but was gen- 
erally to be found in the vicinity of the agaves and the blossoms of the 
opuntia. 

Two males secured were both undergoing a moult of the body feathers. 

32. Tyrannus curvirostris vorax Vieillot. 
—I found this species common throughout the areas of cultivation and 
about houses. Examples of 7. curvirostris from Anguilla have been re- 
ferred to the typical form by both Cory (Auk, 8, 1891, p. 46) and Ridgway 
(Bds. No. and Mid. Am., 4, 1907, p. 708). In identifying a male and a 
female from Anguilla I carefully compared and measured a series of T. 
curvirostris from nearly every West Indian island, well over 100 skins 
in all, and find that the characters separating the two forms are not 
nearly as well marked or constant as has been generally supposed. Ex- 
tremes of either race are readily recognizable at a glance, but between 
these limits there is a wide range of individual variation forming a perfect 
chain of intergradation. 

' The range of T. c. curvirostris in the West. Indies includes the Bahamas, 
Cuba, and Isle of Pines, Caymans, Jamaica, Haiti, Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The characters are: Paler: gray above, grayish breast 
band paler and less well defined; bill averaging 25.5 to 33.75 (measured 
from base of forehead) width at frontal antiae, 13-16 mm. 7’. c. voraz, 
darker gray above, grayish breast band darker and more clearly defined; 
bill averaging larger, 31-35; width at frontal antiae 15-18; Anguilla to 
Grenada. 

Specimens from the Leeward Islands (Anguilla, St. Kitts, Nevis) are 
intermediate, but are best placed with voraz. In any event such an 
intermediate race is too poorly marked to merit recognition. 

33. Elaenia martinica riisii Sclater. Sr. THomas 
uncommon in the brushy tracts throughout the island. Eight specimens 
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were secured, which undoubtedly should be referred to riisii rather than 
to martinica. 

34. Margarops fuscatus fuscatus  (Vicillot). PEARLY-EYED 
THRASHER.—Uncommon, an inhabitant of the dense thickets. Two 
males were collected, neither of which showed any sign of breeding. 
Both birds are quite typical of M. f. fuscatus. 

35. Dumetella carolinensis (Linné). CatTsirp.—Winch secured a 
Catbird on Anguilla. The bird was doubtless a mere straggler since the 
species does not ordinarily occur in the West Indies on migration outside 
of the Bahamas, Cuba, and the Caymans. 

36. Setophaga ruticilla (Linné). Repsrart.—Two males and a 
female were observed during my two weeks stay. 

37. Seiurus noveboracensis subsp.? Water Turusu.—I heard a 
Water Thrush near Kettle Harbor on February 11, and succeeded in 
“squeaking” the bird up to within a few feet, so close that I missed him 
completely in trying to shoot him with the “edge of the load.” Since both 
S. n. noveboracensis and S. n. notabilis occur in the West Indies during 
the winter, positive subspecific identification cannot be made in the ab- 
sence of specimens. 

38. Seiurus aurocapillus (Linné). Ovensirp.—Uncommon winter 
visitant. I met with it first on February 6, when I shot a female. 

One was also seen on February 11. 

39. Dendroica discolor (Vieillot). Prarrmz WarsLer.—This Warbler 
appears to be a fairly common wintering species. I found it in nearly 
all situations in numbers varying from 2 to 6 each day. A male was 
collected on February 2 for positive identification. 

40. Dendroica petechia bartholemica Sundevall. Sr. Barr's 
GotpEN WarBLER.—Common resident, occurring in practically all situa- 
tions on the island, appearing equally at home among the mangroves or 
bushy thickets. On February 8, and again on the 13th I shot a pair of 
these Warblers, apparently mated, but showing no signs of breeding. 

41. Compsothlypis americana pusilla (Wilson). NorTHERN PaRULA 
WarsBLER.—Two or three were seen near Little Harbor on February 11, 
and a male secured for positive identification. 

42. Coereba bartolemica bartolemica (Sparrmann). Sr. Barr’s 
BaNANAQuIT.—A very common resident. I found these honey creepers 
particularly numerous just back of the beaches on the southern shore. 
There they fed on the ripe fruit of the common Opuntia in which they had 
pecked holes to extract the soft pulp. In consequence they were stained 
about the head, and the intestines and abdominal walls were likewise 
discolored by the juice. 

43. Pyrrhulagra noctis ridgwayi Cory. ANTIGUA BuULLFINCH.— 
Common resident. The Red-breasted Sparrow, as this bird is locally 
known, is a confiding species, common about buildings and gardens and 
sometimes coming in through the open doors and windows to pick up 
crumbs from the floor or table. 
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Six adult males agree in coloration with an adult male of P. n. ridgwayi 
from Antigua which I have examined through the courtesy of Dr. C. W. 
Richmond of the U. S. National Museum. 

In the absence of adults from Barbuda I am unable to determine whether 
Lozigilla chazaliei Oustalet (Bull. Soc. Zool. de France 20, 1895, p. 184, 
Barbuda) is identical with examples from Antigua. Should Pyrrhulagras 
from Antigua and Barbuda prove to be identical, Oustalet’s name will 
stand, having three years priority over Ridgway’s, and the birds from 
Antigua, Barbuda and Anguilla will become Pyrrhulagra noctis chazaliei 
(Oustalet). 

On geographical grounds one would expect the representative of P. 
noctis found on Anguilla to be P. n. coryi Ridgway (Auk, 15, 1898, p. 323, 
St. Eustatius), but comparison with a nice series of topotypes proves 
that this is not the case. 

44. Tiaris bicolor omissa (Jardine). Carrs Grassquit.—A common 
resident, found in small flocks during my stay, both in bushy situations 
and in the cultivated sections. All specimens taken were undergoing 
the prenuptial moult. 


Museum Comp. Zool. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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NOTES ON THE BIRD-LIFE OF MONA AND DESECHEO 
ISLANDS. 


BY PARKE H. STRUTHERS. 


Durine the summer of 1926 the first of a series of Caribbean 
Expeditions, sponsored by friends of Syracuse University and 
directed by a member of the Zoology Department, visited Porto 
Rico and the small islands lying in the Mona Passage. One of 
the main objects of the trip was to study the bird-life of these 
isolated islands. The observations which were made form the 
subject matter of this paper. Our stay on Mona and Desecheo 
extended from June twenty-third to July eighteenth, which al- 
lowed sufficient time to make a rather careful survey of the islands 
and note the habits of the birds found there. A report of the 
bird-life on Desecheo should be of interest to ornithologists, since 
this tiny bit of desert land in the South Atlantic is one of our 
United States bird reserves which is too remote to boast of a 
resident warden and is practically never visited by nature students. 
Mr. B.S. Bowdish and Dr. Alexander Wetmore are the only ones 
who have published on its bird life. 

The past summer the islands of this region experienced very 
unusual climatic conditions; a period of extreme drought killed 
much of the vegetation and this was followed in July by a severe 
tropical hurricane which increased the destruction of trees and 
bushes which offer nesting places for the birds. These conditions, 
although not affecting the marine birds, must have delayed the 
breeding season and reduced the population of resident land birds. 

The following discussion deals with twenty species of birds 
found on the islands during our visit. Fortunately specimens of 
each species were collected, so that careful identification could 
be made. The nesting birds were very tame, making it com- 
paratively easy to get moving pictures illustrating their breeding 
habits. The following account deals with the birds in their 
taxonomic order. 


1 Director of the Caribbean Expedition of 1926. 
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Phaethon americanus Grant. YELLOW-BILLED Tropic Birp.—Sey- 
eral hundred of these beautiful sea-birds were found nesting high up on the 
limestone cliffs bordering the west and north coasts of Mona Island. 
The breeding season was apparently at its height for all stages from newly 
laid eggs to the fully plumed, speckled black and white young were ob- 
served. It was a beautiful sight to stand on the edge of the cliffs three 
hundred feet above the sea and watch, these pure white birds with long 
tail streamers, gliding about over the green tinted waters of the Caribbean, 
No Tropic birds were seen about Desecheo. 

Pelecanus occidentalis occidentalis Linnaeus. West INDIAN Brown 
Pe.ican.—A flock of Pelicans consisting of adults and young still unable 
to fly made their home about the coral lagoon near Sardinero beach, 
A small rookery consisting of four nests was found along the shore south 
of West Point, the nests being placed in the tops of the West Indian 
birch (Elaphrium simarubra). The protected lagoon is shallow and 
abounds with an abundance of fish on which the Pelicans feed. Apparently 
the breeding season corresponds with that in Porto Rico, occurring in Feb- 
ruary and March. Previous observers state that this species was not 
found about Mona (Wetmore, 1916, p. 18). It is an interesting fact that 
within the last ten years the lagoon at Sardinero beach has been changed, 
from a deep and unprotected bay partially surrounded by a barrier reef, 
to an almost completely enclosed lagoon, which, due to the rapid accumu- 
lation of sand, is so shallow in places that it is not possible for a rowboat 
to pass at low tide. The Pelicans have taken advantage of this geological 
change, enjoying here an ideal home free from dangers and supplied with 
an abundance of food. This species was not found on Desecheo. 

Sula piscator (Linnaeus). Rep-roorep Boosny.—No Red-footed 
Boobies were seen about Mona, but on Desecheo they occupied a region 
along the south shore about five hundred feet east of where the author found 
it in 1922. This change was made necessary by the fact that the natives 
living on the island have cut down the trees and put a garden where the 
rookery was formerly located, in order to take advantage of the soil 
made rich by bird excrement. The new rookery seemed considerably 
larger and better protected due to the presence of a deep ravine which 
separates it from the trail leading to the inhabited part of the island. 
Although the nesting season had passed the adults in white plumage 
and the young birds of a brownish color were roosting in the vicinity of 
the old nests. They were very tame, allowing us to climb the trees and 
photograph them without the least sign of fright. 

Sula leucogastra (Boddaert). Boosy.—This species was found both 
on Mona and Desecheo, but the breeding season was over for only one 
young in the teddy-bear-like down plumage was seen. Either these 
birds had departed after the nesting season or else they were breeding 
there in much smaller numbers, for instead of counting them by the 
thousand, as the author did in 1922, they could be counted only by the 
hundred. Unfortunately there are several natives now living on Desecheo 
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and they take the eggs of this bird for food. The island is overrun with 
a large species of snake resembling the Garter snake, which must destroy 
many eggs and young. 

Fregata magnificans rothschildi Mathews. Man-o-War Birp.— 
The Rabijunco, as the natives call this bird, was common about both 
Mona and Desecheo. The breeding season was past and the rookeries 
abandoned, but all day long the birds were seen soaring high in the heavens, 
sometimes in groups of four or five, but more often it was a single 
bird patroling above a Tropic Bird, waiting for a chance to rob it of a 
fish. The method of feeding is very interesting to watch. The Man- 
o-War bird from its position high in the sky will wait until the Booby 
or Tropic bird has made a catch, then with a sudden dive it swoops down 
on the unsuspecting fisherman. A hot chase always follows but the Man- 
o-War invariably overtakes the smaller bird, which in order to save itself 
will drop its catch. Immediately the chase ends and the Man-o-War 
bird, with a gracefully maneuvered swoop, snaps up the desired delicacy 
before it reaches the water. Just at dusk the Man-o-War birds were 
seen to congregate outside the reef, where they would soar close to the 
sea in search of fish, showing that all their food is not obtained in a pirate- 
like fashion. 

Nyctanassa violacea (Linnaeus). YELLOW-CROWNED Nicut Heron.— 
This species was quite common in the cocoanut grove near Sardinero 
beach. At night their guttural call was commonly heard back of the 
camp and on moon-light evenings they could be seen walking along the 
beach bordering the lagoon in search of fish. One young bird was taken 
in the middle of the day while feeding in the shallow water of the lagoon. 
This species seems to be a regular resident on Mona Island for Bowdish 
(1902-3, p. 359) speaks of seeing it. — 

Himantopus mexicanus (Muller). BLAcK-NEcKED Sti_t.—Although 
this species has not been previously reported on Mona, we found it com- 
mon about the lagoon. They frequented the sandy beaches and shallow 
water near West Point, where an abundance of small fish were to be 
found. When alarmed they would seek the protection of the reef, stand- 
ing like statues on some partly exposed rock unmindful of the heavy 
surf. The birds were not nesting at the time of our visit, but it seems 
probable that they may have nested there for the dry sand beaches of- 
fered excellent nesting places and the natives living on Mona state that 
this flock had been there for a long time. Doubtless this flock was simply 
a group of visitors for the absence of marshes make Mona an unsatis- 
factory place for this species to live permanently. 

Larus atricilla Linnaeus. Guii.—These Gulls were 
continually passing up and down the coast past our camp. Their trim 
bodies, strongly sustained flight and incessant scolding attracted much 
attention. They were not breeding at the time of our visit, but the 
presence of immature birds indicated that the nesting season had just 
passed. About five hundred individuals were seen on Desecheo. 
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Anous stolidus stolidus (Linnaeus). Noppy.—The Noddy was very 
common along the cliffs at Mona, especially in the vicinity of West Point, 
where several hundred were nesting. The eggs were placed in a depression 
among the rocks, without a sign of a stick or feather to indicate an at- 
tempt at nest building. The males assisted in incubation and caring for 
the young. This species was also nesting on Desecheo, its eggs being 
placed on a low shelf of rock near the top of an over-hanging cliff. 

Sterna anaetheta Scopoli. Brintep Trern.—This species was not 
seen about Mona and only a very few individuals were noted on Desecheo., 
Previous observers found it common on both islands. Wetmore (1916, 
p. 46) states that he found fifteen hundred individuals of this species 
nesting on Desecheo in June (1912), while Bowdish (1902-3, p. 357) 
found them common on both Mona and Desecheo. 

Sterna fuscata Linnaeus. Soory Tern.—This Tern was found very 
common on Desecheo and Mona islands. It was nesting in the same 
localities as the Noddy, in many places the nests of the two species being 
placed within three feet of each other. The nesting season was, however, 
slightly more advanced then that of the Noddy for most of the nests 
had a young bird. The adults showed very little fear on our approach 
and it was possible to make some very interesting moving pictures of 
the nesting habits. The young birds look much like Brown Leghorn 
Chickens. Each youngster was given the undivided attention of both 
parents, one remaining about the nest while the other was foraging for 
food. 

Geotrygon montana (Linnaeus). Ruppy Quam Dove.—One speci- 
men of this species was collected in a thicket on the coastal plain at Mona. 
This is the first record for the species from Mona, but it undoubtedly is 
found there as a visitor during the summer for the natives were acquainted 
with the bird and said it sometimes nested there. 

Chaemepelia passerina exigua Riley. Mona Grounp Dove.— 
This tiny Dove was abundant all over the island of Mona, found usually 
in pairs, although in favorable feeding localities, groups of fifty or more 
were seen. ‘hey were very tame, especially on the plateau where they 
would run along the trail ahead of us until overtaken, when they would 
step aside to let us pass. They were undoubtedly nesting as well developed 
eggs were found in female specimens. This Dove is somewhat smaller 
and of a paler color than the Porto Rican Ground Dove. 

Zenaica aurita zenaida (Bonap.). Porto Rican Dove.—During 
our stay on Mona we found this species very abundant, especially on the 
plateau, where the birds were nesting. The nests were placed among the 
vines which cover the trunks of the trees and large cactus plants. Al- 
though more often heard than seen it was by no means uncommon to 
see these Doves sitting on some dead limb, craning their necks to better 
the view. The mournful ‘“coo-coo” of this Tortula was as much a part of 
Mona as the cactus covered clifis. Their food seemed to consist wholly 
of seeds from the leguminous plants. 
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Columba leucocephala Linnaeus. Wuire-crowNED PiGEon.—It is 
a pleasure to report that this large Pigeon, although not previously re- 
ported from Mona, was found nesting on the plateau by the thousands. 
Gundlach refers to this Pigeon as being common in the seventies on 
Porto Rico, but Wetmore (1916, p. 53) states that in 1912 it was found 
in only a few localities. The author observed the same condition of 
searcity on Porto Rico in 1922. Both at sunrise and sunset flocks 
numbering as high as five hundred individuals were seen approaching 
Mona from the direction of Santo Domingo. Many of these birds were 
collected and several had the seed of the royal palm in their crops. As 
this palm was not found on Mona these birds must have migrated recently. 
Due to the almost impenetrable undergrowth on the plateau the Pigeons 
nest in comparative safety. The natives say that the Pigeons all leave 
in October. 

Coccyzus minor Gmelin. MancGrove Cuckxoo.—This Cuckoo, al- 
though not previously reported from Mona was seen on several occasions 
both on the plateau and the coastal plain, inhabiting the shrubbery bor- 
dering the trails. The birds were very timid and it was difficult to observe 
their habits, or to ascertain whether or not they were nesting. They 
were always observed in pairs and they seemed to frequent the same 
localities. 

Tyrannus dominicensis (Gmelin). Gray Kinesirp.—This Fly- 
catcher was seen on several occasions both on the arid plateau and in 
the bushes bordering the trails which cross the coastal plain. It was 
always found in pairs, but no indication of nesting was seen. The natives 
say it lives on Mona and without doubt it represents one of the resident 
species. 

Progne dominicensis (Gmelin). Martin.—Individuals 
of this species were observed frequently during our stay on Mona, in the 
vicinity of the cocoanut grove, where they perched on the palm leaves, 
occasionally leaving their shady retreat to soar after a passing insect. 
A young female was collected near our camp on June thirtieth. 

Margarops fuscatus fuscatus (Vieillot). PrarLty-Erep THRASHER.— 
This species inhabits all parts of Mona island and represents one of its 
most characteristic birds. Its caroling was the first bird note to greet 
us on landing and throughout the stay this large brown Thrasher was 
seen on every side. One would find them angrily quarreling among 
themselves in the cocoanut grove; again one would be found in some 
somber nook among the rocks flitting about like a phantom spirit, or 
again they were encountered along the trail searching through the under- 
growth for seeds or an occasional insect. No indication of nesting was 
seen. 

Agelaius xanthomus (Sclater). YELLOW-SHOULDERED BLACKBIRD.— 
This Blackbird seemed to be quite common for it was seen almost daily 
on the trips to the plateau or along the coastal plain. It was always 
found in pairs actively engaged in working through the low bushes search- 
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ing for insects. No indication of nesting was seen, but the species is 
probably resident on Mona for it has been previously observed on the 
island and the natives say it stays there all the year. 

The status of the bird-life on Mona and Desecheo, judging from the 
information obtained the past summer together with that of previous 
observers, varies considerably throughout the year. There are twelve 
resident species living on Mona, while Desecheo has three species of 
marine birds, which are resident. During the summer six species visit 
Mona to nest, one of which the White-crowned Pigeon represents a tre- 
mendous influx of bird life. This pigeon is of considerable food value 
and it should be carefully protected during the breeding season. Several 
species of Terns and the Laughing Gull visit Desecheo to nest, but ap- 
parently in much smaller numbers than formerly. Due to the geographical 
position of these islands one would expect to find a few species of migratory 
birds driven there by storm or staying there temporarily before continuing 
their flight to one of the larger islands of the Caribbean Sea, where a 
suitable habitat may be found. [Illustrations of such an occurrence would 
be the Black-necked Stilt and possibly the Pelican. 
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SUMMER BIRDS ON MOUNT MAGAZINE, LOGAN 
COUNTY, ARKANSAS.! 


BY W. J. BAERG. 


MaGazinE Mountain? represents the highest elevation in the 
State of Arkansas, rising to an altitude of 2830 feet. The valleys 
in its vicinity have an altitude of about 350 feet. The summer 
bird population presents some unusual features which seem to be 
of interest. The Oven-bird is very common on top of the moun- 
tain; it does not occur south of the mountain, nor is it very common 
even as far north as Fayetteville (about 100 miles). The Scarlet 
Tanager is very common on top of the mountain and is decidedly 
rare in the neighborhood of Fayetteville. The Orchard Oriole 
does not occur on top, but may be found at least as far south as 
Texarkana. Other birds either rare or not occurring on top and 
common south of Mount Magazine are the Mocking-bird, Cardinal, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, White-eyed Vireo, and Field Sparrow. 

The top of the mountain is a nearly level plain, sloping gradually 
from west to east. This account deals mainly with birds found 
on the top, which area is shaped somewhat like a triangle, less 
than a quarter of a mile in width at the apex, about one and three- 
fourths miles long, and about a mile in width at the base. The 
top of the mountain is but sparsely populated. A few families, 
three or four, that like a very quiet life, come there for the summer. 
There are small cleared areas around the cabins. On the eastern 
slope, about five miles from the west end, are small farms, but 
even here most of the land is in woods, 

The altitude of Mount Magazine, if expressed in degrees 
Fahrenheit, would represent about 7.50 degrees less than that of 
the surrounding valleys, and if this be expressed in latitude, it 
comes at a place about 450 miles to the north. The summer 
bird population, however, corresponds, as it seems to me, to 
conditions farther north than 450 miles. 

The most significant feature in the climatic conditions on the 


1 Research Paper No. 70, Journal Series, University of Arkansas. 
: For information regarding the geology and temperature relations of the 
mountain, I am indebted to Mr. C. G. Croneis of Harvard University. 
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mountain is the strong southerly breeze that blows throughout 
the afternoon and night, about twenty-eight days out of thirty, 
The breeze is apparently due solely to the exposed position of 
the peak. This breeze further decreases the “sensible tempera- 
ture,” if not the real temperature, by evaporation. As is well 
known, the reduction of the “sensible temperature,” so far as 
physiological processes are concerned, has the same effect as a 
reduction of the real temperature. 

The observations were made in 1925 on June 13 and 14, and in 
1926 on June 13, 14, and 15. Identifications were made with 
the aid of a Zeiss prism glass, 6x. A collecting gun was carried, 
in case it was necessary to secure specimens for identification. 


Colinus virginianus virginianus. common. 
Several small cleared areas offer favorable breeding and feeding grounds. 

Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourninc Dove.—Not com- 
mon on top, only two birds were seen there. It is more numerous in 
the valleys. 

Catharista urubu. Buiack Vuirure.—Frequently seen. During the 
middle of the afternoon it may often be observed in the air, apparently 

standing completely still, just over the southern edge of the mountain, 
It seems that the strong breeze from the south plays an aan: role 
in this manner of soaring. 

Buteo borealis borealis. Rep-rarep Hawx.—This was the only 
Hawk observed on the mountain. 

Coccyzus americanus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED CucKoo.— 
Only one was seen on top; several were observed on the side and at the 
foot of the mountain. 

Dryobates villosus villosus. Harry Wooprrecker.—Occurs in small 
numbers on top as well as on the slope. 

Dryobates pubescens pubescens. SovurHern Downy WoopPEcKER. 
—Common on top as well as on the slopes. 

Phloeotomus pileatus pileatus. Wooprrecker.—One 
pair observed on top of the mountain. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Rxp-HEADED 
pair observed about half way down the mountain. 

Colaptes auratus auratus. F.Licker.—Was not observed on top; 
a few were seen on the slope and at the foot of the mountain. 

Archilochus colubris. Rusy-rHroatep 
were seen on the mountain. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Cresrep Fiycatcuer.—Common on top and 
occurs also on the slopes. 

Sayornis phoebe. Pxorse.—lIs fairly common both on top and on 
the sides of the mountain. The cliffs and springs offer good building sites. 
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Myiochanes virens. Woop Pewer.—Numerous on top and common 
on the way down. 

Empidonax virescens. AcapIAN FLycaTcHER.—Only one was ob- 
served and it was near the foot of the mountain. 

Cyanocitta cristata cristata. Buiur Jay.—Apparently uncommon; 
only two were seen. a 

Molothrus ater ater. Cowsirp.—Not seen on top. One was seen 
on the side. 

Icterus spurius. OrcHaRD OrIoLE.—Does not occur on top of the 
mountain, but is common in the adjacent valleys. Contrary to my 
expectations, the Baltimore Oriole likewise was not found on the mountain. 

Astragalinus tristis tristis. Go.princu.—Common on top as well 
as on the sides of the mountain. 

Chondestes grammacus grammacus. Lark Sparrow.—Occurs in 
small numbers on top, more numerous in the valleys. 

Spizella passerina passerina. Cuirpinc Sparrow.—Occurs on top, 
as well as on the slopes. 

Spizella pusilla pusilla. Fietp Sparrow.—Apparently is not present 
on the mountain. Is fairly common in the valleys. 

Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. CarpinaL.—On the mountain is 
conspicuous by its scarcity. Apparently only one or two pair are on 
the mountain. It is more numerous part way down and in the valleys. 

Passerina cyanea. Inpico Buntinc.—Is numerous on top as well 
as on the sides of the mountain. 

Piranga erythromelas. Scarier Tanacer.—This is the most 
interesting feature of the bird population on the mountain. In the 
neighborhood of Fayetteville (100 miles north of Mount Magazine), 
even on adjacent hills rising to an altitude of 1750 feet, the Scarlet Tanager 
is decidedly rare. In some years I have succeeded in locating a pair 
in these mountains, in other years the birds do not seem to nest here. 
On Mount Magazine the Scarlet Tanager’s song is almost the dominant one, 
second only to that of the Oven-bird. Probably eight or ten pairs of 
Scarlet Tanagers nest on the relatively small area of the mountain top. 
They occur also on the north side of the mountain, down to 300- 
400 feet from the top. On the east slope, although this is very gradual, 
they apparently do not extend as far down. 

Piranga rubra rubra. Summer TaANaGeR.—Very common in the 
_ Valleys, but does not extend to the top of the mountain. On the way 
down the first one was seen on the first bench below the top. 

Vireosylva olivacea. Rep-EYEp Virro.—Common on top, but more 
80 on the sides of the mountain. 

Lanivireo flavifrons. YELLOW-THROARED VirEO.—Occurs in small 
numbers on top and on the sides of the mountain. 

Vireo griseus griseus. Wuirr-kYED VirEo.—Is conspicuously rare 
on the mountain, but one was observed. 
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Mniotilta varia. Buiack anp WuiTe WarsLer.—Occurs on top and 
on the sides of the mountain, but is relatively uncommon. 

Helmitheros vermivorus. Worm-EATING WarBLER.—Occurs in 
small numbers on the mountain, only one was seen. 

Dendroica vigorsi vigorsi. Pine WarsLer.—There is a sufficient 
growth of pines on the mountain sides to attract this Warbler in con- 
siderable numbers. It was not found on top. 

Dendroica discolor. WarsLer.—Fairly common in the 
second growth in cleared areas on top, and observed also on the slopes, 

Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-pirp.—So far as song is concerned, this 
is the dominant bird on the mountain. More than ten pair nest in a 
small area there. They occur on the sides only as far as about half way 
down. 

Oporornis formosus. Kentucky WarsLer.—lIs fairly common on 
top as well as on the sides of the mountain. 

Geothlypis trichas trichas. MaryLanp Y£ELLOW-THROAT.—Was 
not seen on the mountain, but a few individuals were observed on the 
eastern slope near the top. 

Icteria virens virens. YELLOW-BREASTED CuHat.—Occurs in small 
numbers, two or three pairs on top. 

Wilsonia citrina. Hoopep Warsier.—Occurs on the sides just 
below the top. Three pairs were observed. 

Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. Mockincpirp.—Does not occur on 
top of the mountain. It is the most conspicuous singer at Blue Moun- 
tain, a small town at the foot of the mountain. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. CarotinaA Wren.—Is 
heard, though not very commonly, on top as well as on the slopes. 

Thryomanes bewicki bewicki. Brwicx’s Wren.—Is not found on 
top, but occurs at the foot of the mountain. 

Sitta carolinensis carolinensis. Wuirr-sreastep Nutuatcu.—Is 
fairly common on the slopes. 

Baeolophus bicolor. Turrep Trrmouse.—Was observed on top as 
well as on the sides of the mountain. 

Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus. Cxickaper.—Occurs on the 
mountain, but is relatively uncommon. 

Polioptila caerulea caerulea. Biure-cray GNaTcaTcHEeR.—Was 
seen only at the foot of the mountain and on the road toward the top. 

Hylocichla mustelina. Woop TurusH.—Common on top, about 
eight pairs were observed in a small area. 

Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Rosin.—Is fairly common 
in the town of Blue Mountain, but rare on top of the mountain. 

Sialia sialis sialis. BuvEBiRD.—Occurs in small numbers on top and 
on the sides of the mountain. 


University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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NOTES ON THE COURTSHIP OF THE LESSER SCAUP, 
EVERGLADE KITE, CROW, AND BOAT-TAILED 
AND GREAT-TAILED GRACKLES. 


BY CHARLES W. TOWNSEND. 


Marila affinis, Lesser Scavp. 

In his ‘Life Histories of American Wild Fowl,’ Mr. A. C. Bent 
states that “very little has been published about the courtship 
of this species.” He quotes Audubon, who says that the males 
bow their heads and utter a kind of quack, and Wetmore,! who 
observed the conduct of a pair during courtship in New Mexico 
and carefully recorded it. He concluded that mating took place 
with both birds under. water. 

My observations agree with those of Wetmore, and as I saw 
the spectacular performance of over a hundred of these birds, 
it seems worthwhile to record it. At Sanibel Island on the west ' 
coast of Florida, the Lesser Scaup is abundant during the winter, 
feeding in large and small flocks in the Gulf of Mexico near the 
sand beaches, often among the breakers. They frequently come 
ashore with the wave and continue to feed eagerly until the wave 
receding leaves them lying flat on the sand. They then get up 
and walk towards the water until the next wave washes them in 
and provides them food as before. I saw no signs of courting 
among the flocks in the Gulf. On February 22, 1926, however, 
in a small shallow fresh water pond about a mile back from the 
shore, I came upon some of these Ducks evidently courting, and, 
from a concealed position, watched them for over half an hour. 
At first there were five groups of from ten to forty each, made up 
of both males and females, although the former were perhaps : 
slightly in the majority. In each group the birds were crowded 
together, and were rapidly and nervously milling about in the ne 
way that shows at a glance that courting is in progress. At one a 
time several groups joined together, forming a compact mass of 
fully seventy-five birds. The commotion was exceedingly great. 

The males were continually diving and the females were diving 


1 Alexander Wetmore, ‘The Auk,’ 1920, vol. 37, pp. 244, 245. 
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nearly as frequently. The males often jumped clear of the 
water, made graceful curves and entered it with wings close to the 
sides, but the astonishing part was that, as they disappeared, 
spurts and sometimes sheets of water were sent up by their feet. 
I often saw several males dive almost immediately after a female 
disappeared. The consequence was that the entire group was 
partly obscured by the continuous splashing. It was a veritable 
orgie. The water about the group was muddy, contrasting with 
the clear but brown water of the rest of the pond. Both sexes 
frequently stood up and flapped their wings, and they often held 
their heads up and shook them. In the confusion of the excited 
mob, such details as the lowering of the crest and the drawing of 
the head downwards to the breast, described by Wetmore, could 
not be seen. The only notes I heard were low croakings, but the 
loud splashings may have obscured finer notes. On my return 
half an hour later, the birds were quietly preening. 

Rostrhamus sociabilis, KITE. 

In the marshes of the upper waters of the St. John River, 
Florida, on March 4, 1926, I watched three of these birds flying 
together. Presently one departed and the other two circled about, 
darting at each other from time to time. Occasionally one would 
turn on its side and stretch out its legs as if to grapple. After 
playing in this way for a short time, one of the Kites circled up- 
wards and, reaching a considerable elevation, dove swiftly down- 
wards with wings curved back, and then turned completely over, 
end to end. This maneuver was repeated several times, the bird 
crying out at the same moment in a bleating fashion very much 
like a sheep. Howell' describes similar maneuvers on the part 
of the Mississippi Kite. 

- Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos, Crow. ‘The bow- 
ing, spreading slightly of the wings and tail, puffing out of body- 
feathers and the rattling song with head at first up and gradually 
lowered, I have already described and recorded*, but a recent 
unusual opportunity for observation has added to my knowledge. 
Spending the nights in an open lean-to in my “forest,”’ at Ipswich, 


1 Arthur H. Howell, ‘‘ Birds of Alabama," 1924, p. 130. 
2‘*The Voice and Courtship of the Crow,” Bull. Essex County Ornith. Club, 
1923, pp., 4-8. 
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I found myself listening every morning to the courtship song of 
the Crow close at hand, and, on May 3, 1926, I discovered 
from my bed that a pair had their nest in a white spruce twenty- 
five yards from me, so that I was able to watch them closely. 
At about four-thirty every morning I awoke to the rattling song 
of the Crow, and I often saw one flying about in irregular circles, 
singing and chasing another. Both alighted on trees, especially 
on the spruce, from time to time. The song was given in the air 
and from a perch, and once I heard it given as a whisper song. 
I also heard for the first time at the end of the rattle a pleasing 
sound which suggested the cooing of a Pigeon or the note of a 
cuckoo clock, but softer and more liquid. It:was usually double— 
I wrote it down coi-ou or a single cou—and generally repeated 
several times, although sometimes given only once. These soft 
sounds, which I heard many times when the bird was near, gener- 
ally followed the rattle, but were often given independently. 
When the bird was perched, he bowed and puffed out his feathers 
at the time of their delivery as during the rattling song. The 
cooing was also given in the air and on one occasion, I saw a bird 
drop slowly down with wings tilted up at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, singing as he fell. The rattle song was once given fifty- 
four times in succession, followed by a series of cous. 

The female was at times very importunate, calling slowly car 
car like a young bird begging for food. If the male approached, 
the calling would become more and more rapid and end exactly 
as in the case of a young bird in a gurgle or gargle—car, car, car, 
cowkle, cowkle, cowkle. After mating the male would fly to the 
next tree and call loudly caw-caw several times. Occasionally 
the loud wa-ha-ha-ha was given. An examination of the nest 
made at this time showed three heavily incubated eggs. 

A recrudescence of the song in the fall is common among all 
birds, and on and after August 21 I occasionally heard the rattling 
song, followed by the cou if the bird was near enough for me to 
hear the softer sound. 

Megaquiscalus major major, Boat-TAILED GRACKLE. When 
I was studying the song of the Boat-tailed Grackle in the South, 
I did not know that the mechanism of part of it had been dis- 
cussed by Torrey, Wayne, Harper and Wetmore, so that my notes 
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made at the time were entirely unbiased. Although I find that 
my conclusions differ from those of all these authorities, I have 
ventured, nevertheless, to set them down here, but shall be glad 
to be corrected if I am wrong. 

The part of the song to which I refer, appears to be made by the 
rattling or vibration of the primaries against themselves or the 
body of the bird. In other words, this part of the song appears 
to be instrumental, not vocal—to be wing-made. That was my 
first impression, and that seems to have been the first impression 
of all the observers mentioned. Mr. Wayne,' a most careful 
observer, had studied the bird for many years, and states definitely 
that the “birds with their wings make a loud rolling sound.” 
Mr. Torrey,? however, began to have his doubts for he heard 
the sounds when the wings were motionless, and, moreover, he 
noticed a movement of the mandibles. “If the sounds are not 
produced by the wings,” he says, “the question returns, of course, 
why the wings are shaken just at therightinstant. . . . The 
reader may believe, if he will, that the bird is aware of the imita- 
tive quality of the notes, and amuses itself by heightening the 
delusion of the looker-on. My own more commonplace con- 
jecture is that the sounds are produced by snappings and gratings 
of the big mandibles . . . and that the wing movements may 
be nothing but involuntary accompaniments of this almost con- 
vulsive action of the beak. But perhaps the sounds are wing- 
made, after all.” Mr. Harper,? who quotes Mr. Torrey as above, 
came independently to the same conclusion that the sound is not 
made by the wings, for he saw a bird produce the sound when the 
wings were motionless, but by the rattling of the mandibles, as he 
“could plainly see the bill in a sort of rattling motion.” He 
quotes Dr. Alexander Wetmore as verbally confirming this theory 
from his own observation. 

My first notes were made at Punta Gorda, Florida, on February 
11, 1926, and I copy them verbatim: “The males are singing a fine 
high-pitched trill with great energy, moving their heads about 


1 Arthur T. Wayne, ‘‘ Birds of South Carolina,’’ 1910, p. 113. 

? Bradford Torrey, ‘‘A Florida Sketch-book,’’ 1894, p. 110. 

* Francis Harper, ‘‘The song of the Boat-tailed Grackle,"’ ‘The Auk,’ 1920, 
Vol. 37, pp. 295-297. 
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with wide-open mouth and frequent winkings, apparently of the 
nictitating membrane. After two or three trills, they flutter 
their wings slightly, making instrumental music in the form of a 
rattle. Occasionally they emit a succession of clear notes some- 
thing like that of a Robin calling.” Later the same day and on 
several other occasions, I noticed that during the rattle the wings 
were sometimes moved but little or were motionless. Once or 
twice I saw one wing slightly elevated but not vibrated. I also 
heard the rattle many times given in flight, and there was no 
perceptible modification of the action of the wings at the time. 
I think it can be definitely stated, therefore, that the evidence 
eliminates the wings from any causative action of the rattle, 
although the vibratory movement is generally present and exactly 
synchronous with it. 

So far Torrey, Harper, Wetmore and IJ are in agreement, but 
my observations lead me to think that the rattle is vocal, modified 
by throat vibrations and not made by the bill. My notes of 
March 24, 1926, made at Charleston, S. C., explain this. The 
bird was seen on a tree in a favorable light within twenty yards 
and studied with eight power prismatic glasses. “After three or 
four wheezy trills with bill wide open, he would partly close it 
and appear to gulp and the feathers of the throat vibrated as the 
guttural rattle was produced.” I could see the bill vibrating also, 
but it did not occur to me then, nor does it seem probable to me 
now, that the bill made the sounds. The vibration of the throat 
would seem to point to its vocal origin. Certain parts of the 
song of the Purple Martin are very similar to this “guttural 
rattle,” and the throat of the bird may in the same way be seen 
to vibrate. I observed this at Mr. Wayne’s home. 

Megaquiscalus major macrourus, GREAT-TAILEDGRACKLE. At 
Brownsville, Texas, in December, 1925, I had excellent opportuni- 
ties to watch this bird and was struck with the great variety of its 
clear and at times musical notes and songs mixed with others 
that were not so pleasing, all so different from the songs of the 
Boat-tailed Grackle. I have recorded them as a clear almost 
Flicker-like week-it, week-it and see, see, see; also a clear and pleas- 
ing wheet, whit-a, whit-a, whit, followed by whee-ee-ee, the last 
vibratory and pleasing. 
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The males also fought or, rather, pretended to fight with tails 
cocked up and wings partly spread, facing each other and some- 
times flying up at each other like fighting cocks. But another 
very striking difference in the courtship of these two birds is the 
manner in which the male Long-tails pose, thus executing a form 
of dance. The head and neck are stretched up nearly vertically 
which gives them an absurdly attenuated look, and, when several 
males pose motionless facing each other in this position, the effect 
is very extraordinary. There is no hint of such actions in the 
courtship of the Boat-tailed Grackle. 

The various subspecies of Song Sparrows differ no more in song 
than individuals of the same race do, and the same may be said 
of other subspecific races. On the other hand, birds that look 
so much alike as do the Gray-cheeked and Olive-backed Thrushes, 
but are in reality not closely related, have very different songs. 
I am lead to ask, therefore, whether the assumed sub-specific 
relationship between the Boat-tailed and the Long-tailed Grackles 
may be an error and that the birds are really of more widely 
separate stock and have spproached each other by parallel evolu- 
tion. 

Ipswich, Mass. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


Rare Alcidae in Barnegat Bay, New Jersey.—There was a notable 
flight of Alcidae to Long Island and New Jersey during December 1926 
and January 1927. Mrs. Griscom and I spent the week-end of December 
19 at Barnegat City, in the midst of a severe cold wave. Dawn found me 
at the lighthouse by the inlet, prepared for the morning flight. The bay 
was frozen, an ice mist swirled over the ocean, and I shivered in a tempera- 
ture of 5 above zero. The inlet was crowded with Grebes and Gulls of 
five species, as the tide was racing in from the sea. Brant, Scaup, Mer- 
gansers and Old-squaws were passing every moment, and a Northern Shrike 
was attempting to sing in the bushes back of the lighthouse. Five minutes 
after my arrival a Brunnich’s Murre followed by a Puffin flew in at long 
range, some Grebes just ahead, and some Old-squaws just behind. The 
slender bill of the Murre and the narrow white wing stripe were plainly 
visible. The much smaller size of the Puffin, the absence of a wing-stripe, 
the large head and buzzing flight were noticed. A little later a Razor- 
billed Auk flew in at moderate range, the deep bill plainly noticeable, also 
the greater extension of white back of the eye, and the clouded effect. A 
lull of half an hour then ensued. Two Brunnich’s Murres then flew out 
to sea. About five minutes later a Razor-billed Auk at close range came 
by, tagging a flock of Old-squaws, also going out. This bird was near 
enough to be identified with the naked eye. Another five minutes passed 
and then a solitary Puffin came right past the light. This bird was also 
picked up and instantly recognized with the naked eye. It was buzzing 
by very rapidly, flying with the wind, and was past me by the time I got 
my glasses on it, so that it was too late to make out the color of the bill- 
tip. The great depth was plainly seen, and of course all the other char- 
acters of this species. Field experience in Labrador, the Newfoundland 
Banks and Great Britain has made me well acquainted with these birds 
over many years, and I have seen hundreds and sometimes thousands in a 
single day. The Puffin is recognizable at the limit of human vision, and 
the other two species are recognizable as Auks at very great distances and 
easily separable at moderate distances. I think this account shows that 
all three species were satisfactorily identified on December 19, though the 
exact number of individuals is uncertain. It is fortunate that the Puffin, 
much the rarest of the three, is the most unmistakable. The Puffin has 
already been mentioned in a ‘Bird-Lore’ season report, but a sight record 
of so rare a bird requires a well substantiated account of the observation 
to be worthy of consideration.—LupLow Griscom, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 


Brown Pelican and Summering Bonaparte’s Gulls at Newport, 
R. I.—On the afternoon of June 21, 1927, a Brown Pelican (Pelecanus oc- 
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cidentalis) was observed resting on the water a mile or two off Narragansett 
Pier. We sailed quite close to it and the writer made memoranda of its 
immature plumage. Perhaps two hours later a bird of this species, pre- 
sumably the same individual, was again observed at a greater distance 
flying over Newport harbor with a few nondescript young Herring Gulls, 
in contrast with which its appearance was grotesquely diagnostic. It 
continued up the bay in a northeasterly direction. 

This casual record for the Pelican may have been correlated with an 
unusual spring abundance of this species in northern Florida (Weston, 
1927, Bird-Lore, XXIX, p. 275. Pensacola), with the slow northeastward 
passage of a storm center which was close to Cape Hatteras the evening of 
the 19th and some 200 miles ezst of Cape Cod on the morning of the 21st, 
causing strong easterly winds and rain in local waters June 19 and 20, 
(see Forbush, 1925, Birds of Massachusetts, I, p. xix—xxiii), or with both. 

On June 29 nine Bonaparte’s Gulls (Larus philadelphia) were observed 
at Newport, alighting on and near some stakes in a small landlocked 
marsh near the Sound shore. A strong southeasterly wind and threaten- 
ing sky may have accounted for their behavior, but not for their 
presence, midway between dates which would seem possible for north- 
bound or south-bound migrants. All were seemingly second year birds, 
with black tail band, and varying amount of dark on neck and head. 
There seems to be little or no data of this species summering in 
southern New England, though it is reported just south of New York City 
in the summer of 1923 (1923, Bird-Lore, XXV, p. 323; Urner, 1924, Auk, 
XLI, p. 149).—J. T. Nicuois, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 


Madeira Petrel (Oceanodroma castro) in Pennsylvania.—While 
examining recently the natural history collections of Mr. Frank S. Flack, 
taxidermist of Chambersburg, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, I came 
upon a Petrel which, according to Mr. Flack, was taken in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Flack kindly brought the mounted specimen to me at Harrisburg for 
critical inspection. Having no comparative material at hand I forwarded 
it to Mr. W. E. Clyde Todd, of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
who pronounced it a Madeira Petrel (Oceanodroma castro), for which there 
are, so far as I am aware, but three records for the North American con- 
tinent—two being for the District of Columbia and one for Indiana. 

The specimen was brought to Mr. Flack on April 15, 1912, by Mr. 
William Lippey, who had found the bird dead along one of the streets of 
Chambersburg. Mr. Flack does not remember that any considerable 
storm preceded this date, but according to the records of the Weather 
Bureau an unusually constant easterly and northeasterly wind had been 
blowing over Pennsylvania on April 13, 14, and 15 of that year. While 
this wind was not of high velocity in Franklin County, it may have been 
sufficiently strong to account for the presence of this maritime bird so far 
inland. It is possible that the street lights lured the wandering bird 
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to the environs of the town.—GrorcE Mixscu Sutton, Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Canvasback in Pennsylvania in Summer.—On August 9, 1927, when 
passing a mill pond on Lititz Creek, Lancaster Co., Pa., twenty miles 
north of the Maryland line, we saw a wild Duck which we could identify 
only by its distinctive profile. A boy in the neighborhood said “that duck 
has been here for several days” which would bring its appearance in the 
locality to the first week in August. 

Without question the bird was a Canvasback (Marila valisineria) in 
juvenal plumage which was feeding here with some white farm ducks 
hundreds of miles from its Canadian summer home. Three days later 
when we again visited the pond the pale russet color of the bird’s crown 
had spread and perceptibly deepened confirming its profile identification 
and the statement of A. C. Bent that the color characters of the young 
Canvasback develop rapidly.—Herrsert H. Beck, and Cuirrorp Mar- 
BURGER, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Notes on the Migration of Brant.—I have fished for salmon for many 
years on the Grand Cascapedia River that puts into the Bay of Chaleur 
from the Gaspe Peninsula, Quebec. A bit to the west of the mouth of the 
river is a valley of considerable width flanked on either side by rather high 
mountains, This valley is short and converges to the valley of the Cas- 
capedia. Coming up this valley, I have seen the Brant move to the 
northward at evening for many years, and now regularly expect them to 
pass north just after sunset from the 3rd to the 5th of June, but I have not 
always made a note of this in my records. 

I have wondered where they go, and why so much later than the Geese, 
and how they would have time to go to the extreme north, raise a brood, 
and return before the freezing up of the water of their breeding ground. 

My imperfect notes say that on June 6, 1920, “Brant are moving north 
after sundown.” 

In 1921, under date of June 3, “Large flocks of Brant at evening move 
north.” 

My next record seems to be 1925. June 5, ‘Migration of Brant takes 
place from sunset for an hour. Great flocks pass to the north; one flock 
must have been nearly 1000 strong.” 

In 1926 the migration seems to have been much later, for my first nota- 
tion is June 12. “Saw six or eight big flights of Brant passing north. One 
flock I estimated over 200 birds.” June 14, another large flock passing 
north this evening. June 15, Brant pass north at 8.30 P.M. June 16, 
flock of Brant pass north at 9.10 P. M. 

1927, June 10, “Brant passing north at 11.00 A. M. June 11, a flock of 
Brant passed north about 11.00 A. M., and from 8.00 P. M. to 8.30 saw 
four large flocks of them. June 13, one flock of Brant passed north at 8.35 
P.M. 
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The reason for writing this memorandum at this time is that I have 
just finished reading “The Voyage of the ‘Fox’ in the Arctic Seas,” being 
a narrative of the discovery of the fate of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
panions, by Captain McClintoch. 

Under date of June 8, 1859, Capt. McClintoch records, “The first ducks 
and brent geese were seen flying northward.” At that time Captain Me- 
Clintoch and his party were at Cape Victoria, the extreme northern point 
of Boothia Land. He was on his return to the ‘Fox’ which had wintered 
in Bellot Strait, and under date of the 26th or 27th of June, 1859, he says, 
“T saw and shot a brent goose, seated upon an accessible ledge, and made 
a prize of four eggs; it seems strange that this bird should have selected so 
unusual a breeding place.” 

So my Brant of the Grand Cascapedia must arrive at northern Boothia 
Land in two or three days from the time I see them, but it must be the first 
week in August before their young will be hatched, and from an Arctic 
egg to a strong enough pinion to bear them southward Nature has certainly 
hurried the procedure.—W. B. Mersuon, Saginaw, Michigan. 


The Bean Goose (Anser fabalis) in Canada.—The National Museum 
of Canada (late Victoria Memorial Museum) has received from Mr, 
Frank L. Farley, Camrose, Alberta, a specimen of this species taken at 
Bittern Lake, near that city, October 28, 1926. 

Mr. Farley informs us that it was shot in flight while leading a flock of 
wild Canada Geese. It is in clean and perfect plumage with no recogniz- 
able marks of captivity upon it. A number of inquiries have failed to 
produce any report of captive or escaped Bean Geese in North America 
and there are no apparent grounds for suspecting this as other than a 
natural straggler from its normal range. That such a bird should be 
taken in the mid-continental mass instead of on its coastal edges lends an 
additional interest to the occurrence. 

In plumage the bird agrees perfectly with all descriptions and plates 
examined, but no authentic specimens have been available for direct com- 
parison. It is a bird of the largest size as shown by the following measure- 
ments taken in the flesh by F. L. Farley: extent, 60 in., weight, 10 lbs., 
wing, 17.4 in., culmen, 3.9, depth of bill at base, 1.85, tarsus, 3.6, middle 
toe and claw, 3.9. 

The bill though dry and faded is still distinctly yellow, with black nail 
and cloudings of black along culmen and on sides. It differs from any 
of the illustrations in Alpheraky’s, Geese of Europe and Asia and the plate 
in Stejneger’s, ‘Exploration in Commander Islands and Kamschatka,’ by 
being decidedly larger and deeper, with a highly arched culmen giving @ 
“Roman-nosed” effect that may be somewhat abnormal. There is a 
narrow plumage line of white bounding the base of the upper mandible. 
The collector states that the feet and legs were yellow when fresh. 

On the whole, this specimen seems to be an extreme or ultra-typical 
example of the mentalis Oates type as described by Alpheraky. Both 
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Alpheraky and Hartert (Die Végel der Palaearktischen Fauna) reduce 
mentalis to a synonym of serrirostris Swinhe. I follow the latter author in 
calling the specimen Anser fabalis serrirostris Swinhee., the east Siberian 
form. This seems to be a new subspecies for the A. O. U. Check-list and 
a new species for continental North America.—P. A. TAVERNER, National 
Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 


Cackling Goose (Branta canadensis minima) in Southeastern 
Michigan.—During early July, 1927, at the invitation of Mr. John B. 
Semple of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, I had the pleasure of studying the 
summer bird-life of the southern and western shores of Lake Erie. While 
at the Erie Shooting Club, at Guard Island, Monroe County, Michigan, 
I examined a specimen of the genus Branta which even at considerable 
distance was obviously not B. c. canadensis. The bird was very small in 
size, in fact noticeably smaller than a Blue Goose with which it was di- 
rectly compared, and the bill was proportionately short, small and delicate 
in character. The white cheek patches were widely separated on the 
throat by a stripe of black, and the under parts were of a slightly mottled 
dark brownish gray, with no suggestion of a lightening of shade on the 
lower neck or breast. The lower belly and the under tail coverts were 
lighter in color. The wing was approximately fourteen inches in length, 
though I could not make an exact measurement at the time. While it 
has not been possible to compare this specimen directly with authentic 
material, I believe that it represents the form minima. 

The specimen was taken during the winter, over a year ago, either in 
January, 1926, or during the latter days of 1925. It was mounted by 
Mr. Charles Belson, who secured it not far from Guard Island.—GrorcE 
Mixscu Sutton, Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The White-fronted Goose (Anser albifrons gambeli) in South 
Carolina.—On January 10, 1927 Mr. Frederick A. Dallett sent a strange 
Goose to the bird department of the American Museum of Natural History 
to be identified. It proved to be an immature male White-fronted Goose, 
which had been killed on Mr. Dallett’s winter home, South Mulberry 
Plantation, on the Cooper River at Oakley, South Carolina, on January 5, 
by his friend, Mr. Richard A. Monks. Upon my representations of the 
rarity of this species in the South Atlantic States, Messrs. Dallett and 
Monks very kindly presented the specimen to the American Museum. In 
the correspondence which ensued in connection with this Goose, Mr. 
Dallett writes me that his records show that he killed another immature 
White-fronted Goose on December 15, 1920. It was the shooting of a 
second specimen of the “strange goose” that led him to take steps to have it 
identified. This species is not given in Wayne’s ‘Birds of South Carolina,’ 
nor does Bent record it from South Carolina in his ‘Life Histories of the 
Anseres,’ Part II, recently published—LupLow Griscom, American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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The White-fronted Goose (Anser albifrons gambeli) in New Jersey 
—On November 28, 1926, while at Beachhaven Point, a lone Goose wag 
seen flying south. As it came opposite me over the bay, it was obviously 
Brant size, but uniform gray all over. It attached itself to the rear of g 
flock of American Scoters, but when these turned to go out to sea through 
the inlet, it left them, swerved to the right, and went off down the bay, 
When it had just passed me, I could see the white belly, and a little later, 
the white upper tail coverts. A moment later a flock of Brant flew up the 
bay on approximately the same line of flight, and I had been seeing thous- 
ands of this species all morning. A cold wave had arrived during the 
night, the morning was brilliantly clear, with a high northwest wind. I 
am well acquainted with this Goose in life, and it is, in my opinion, readily 
identifiable even at great distances. It is worth noting that this same 
fall the species was shot in Massachusetts, North Carolina and South 
Carolina.—LupLow Griscom, American Museum of Natural History. 


Yellow-crowned Night Heron Nesting in New Jersey.—On June 6, 
1927, we visited a Black-crowned Night Heron rookery located on Seven 


‘Mile Beach, Cape May Co., N. J., and noticed two pairs of Yellow-crowned 


Night Herons ( Nyctanassa violacea) each pair with a nest containing five 
and eight eggs respectively, one bird was photographed on the latter nest 
but as a limb obscured the head the photograph is useless as evidence. 
On June 13, 1926 a single Yellow-crown was observed in this same rookery 
but no nest discovered (Auk, 1926 p. 538.)—Brnsamin C. Hiatt and 
Cuares B. Doak, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Habits of the Purple Gallinule (Ionornis martinicus).—In reading 
Mr. A. C. Bent’s ‘Life Histories of North American Marsh Birds,’ I was 
greatly interested in the account of the food and habits of the Purple 
Gallinule. It is a common species in lower Louisiana, and many oppor- 
tunities were offered to note it in the field, and to examine specimens in 
the flesh. 

On one occasion I had an experience which throws light on the habits 
of an individual, if not of the species, when photographing Louisiana 
Herons on Willow Pond, Avery Island, in June, 1919. The Heron’s nest 
was a low one, a foot or so above the water, and contained four very small 
babies. The mother bird had not yet returned to the nest, and all about 
I could hear the characteristic harsh notes of the Purple and Florida Gal- 
linules. They are noisy when undisturbed, and one would occasionally 
dart across a little mud flat, and into the bordering reeds. Suddenly one 
came cautiously to the Heron’s nest, jumped upon it, and grabbing one 
of the little Herons by the head, paused for a moment on the edge of the 
nest with the pot-bellied youngster kicking feebly as it swung back and 
forth, pendulum-like, and then with a cackling note more like laughter 
than otherwise, the Gallinule darted from sight. I have never heard of a 
similar instance.—ALFRED M. BatLey, Chicago Academy of Science. 
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A Record of the Ruffed Grouse from the Pleistocene of Maryland.'! 
—The Cumberland Cave, found several years ago in making a railroad 
cut through a limestone spur near Corriganville, Maryland, under explora- 
tion by Dr. J. W. Gidley, Assistant Curator of Mammalian Fossils in the 
U. 8. National Museum, yielded a considerable collection of vertebrate 
remains principally of mammals. In recent examination, there has come 
to light a single bird bone, the only one found in the entire collection. This 
on critical comparison proves to be the distal half of the left humerus of a 
Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus (Linnaeus), identical in size and form 
with the modern phase of this species that ranges in the eastern states. 

The site of the find is in Alleghany County, about one-half mile south 
of the town of Corriganville. The remains occurred in a cave or fissure 
at a depth of about one hundred feet from the surface, and include several 
hundred specimens. The species associated, as at present identified, 
include a crocodilian, and nearly forty forms of mammals among which 
may be mentioned an extinct eland, three species of giant peccaries, and 
a number of others not yet described. Of especial interest is the presence 
of a varying hare, a cony (Ochotona), a jumping mouse (Napaeozapus), a 
lemming mouse (Synaptomys) and several other forms whose existing re- 
presentatives are found only at a considerable distance from this locality. 
It now is supposed that the deposits were accumulated somewhere about 
the middle of the Pleistocene. 

In published records the Ruffed Grouse has been reported from the 
Pleistocene of Potter Creek Cave in Shasta County, California, by L. H. 
Miller® while in the eastern states I have identified it from the Pleistocene 
of the Frankstown Cave in Pennsylvania. The present specimen has 
importance in establishing the species at another eastern locality at a 
comparatively early date. 

The specimen is preserved in the collections of the U. S. National 
Museum (Catalog number 11,690, Division of Vertebrate Paleontology).— 
ALEXANDER Wetmore, U.S. National Museum. 


Renaming of the Venezuelan Odontophorus guianensis canes- 
cens.—As pointed out by James L. Peters in a recent number of the Auk 
(Vol. XLVIII, p. 542, Oct. 1926), the name Odontophorus guianensis 
canescens Osgood and Conover (Field Mus. Pub., Zool. Ser., vol. XII, p. 
27, Aug. 28, 1922) is preoccupied by Odontophorus parambde canescens 
Chapman (Amer. Mus. Novit., No. 18, p. 4, Sept. 22, 1921). Apparently 
this misfortune was due to the appearance of the latter paper after the 
manuscript of the former was prepared and submitted for publication. 
The Venezuelan bird may be called Odontophorus guianensis polionotus.— 


1 Published by permission of the Acting Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

? Univ. Calif. Publ. Geol., vol. 6, Oct. 28, 1911, pp. 397, 400, and vol. 7, Oct. 12, 
1913, pp. 71, 113. 

*See Peterson, O. A., Ann. Carnegie Mus., vol. 16, March 18, 1926, pp. 254— 
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W. H. Oscoop and H. B. Conover, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Nesting of the Harpy Eagle (Thrasaetus harpyia).—One of the 
most interesting results of an expedition to northeastern Brazil, taken by 
the writer in conjunction with Mr. Rodolphe M. de Schauensee during the 
late winter and spring of 1926, was the discovery of a nest of the Harpy 
Eagle (Thrasaetus harpyia), about three miles from the little settlement 
of “Patagonia” on the Braganca Railroad, some forty miles east of Para. 
The nest was found by a native who attached but little importance to his 
discovery and it was by mere chance that the writer heard of it. By April 
22 the Eagle was reported to be sittinz, but we were unable to visit the 
nest until April 27. The birds had selected an enormous mahogany 
tree, standing in deep virgin forest, not far from the headwaters of the Rio 
Inhangapy, and the nest was placed on the lowest branch against the trunk 
of the tree, about a hundred and ten feet above the ground! Climbing the 
tree was naturally most difficult and dangerous, but after a strenuous effort 
the nest was reached and the egg it contained secured. On May 9 the 
nest was again visited and a second egg taken. The writer deserves no 
credit for the climb which was accomplished by a young half breed, whose 
daring eventually proved fatal, for a month later while collecting on the 
Rio Paru, he was drowned when attempting to swim some difficult rapid. 

While we were at the nest, one of the Eagles, presumably the female, 
would occasionally fly leisurely over the nesting tree, but most of the 
time remained perched high up in a nearby tree, at times looking down at 
us with crest raised, at times giving vent to a loud, wailing, ‘Wheeee- 
000000.” No doubt we could have succeeded in shooting the Eagle, but 
somehow we did not feel the desire to kill such a splendid bird, so we con- 
fined our collecting to lesser prey of which there was an abundance. 

The nest itself was large and nearly flat and had evidently been used on 
previous occasions. It was composed of sticks, some of considerable size, 
and a great deal of sloth hair served as a lining, presumably the remains of 
feasts of former Eaglets. Incidentally, Mr. de Schauensee, who secured & 
living Harpy Eagle at Manaos, tells me that his bird though visibly un- 
perturbed in the presence of a monkey, became almost frantic when con- 
fronted with a sloth! No feathers were found in the nest, but a primary 
feather was picked up at the base of the tree. The first egg was fresh, 
the second slightly incubated. Both, but particularly the second, are 
badly nest stained, and though probably unmarked, Mr. Joseph Parker 
Norris, in whose collection the eggs now are, is of the opinion that they 
may be spotted. The first egg taken measures 2.80 x 2.35, and the 
second 3.02 x 2.25. It would seem that the two eggs comprise the set. 

Finally, a word as to the nature of the surrounding forest might be of 
interest. The jungle was much less swampy than about Para or along 
the rivers Guama and Capim, and a surprising change was noted in both 
bird and insect life, which made the locality a splendid collecting ground. 
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Among the most characteristic birds were: Ibycter americanus, Gypo- 

itta vulturina, Topaza pella, Pipra opalizans (the most common Manikin 
here), Pipra stolemanni, and Pitylus erythromelas. We did not find the 
Harpy Eagle elsewhere.—JamEs Bonn, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia. 


Goshawk Nesting in Clarion County, Pennsylvania.—So far as 
the writer has been able to determine the Goshawk (Astur atricapillus) 
has been found nesting in but four counties in Pennsylvania, although 
Warren states that the species has been noted in summer in Cameron, 
Center, Perry, Elk, Wyoming, Forest and McKean Counties. Actual 
nesting records thus far known are from Lopez, Sullivan County, Otto and 
Herman Behr (Birds of Pennsylvania, 1890, p. 124; The Auk, 1897, p. 317); 
Slate Run, Lycoming County, Hayes T. Englert; Roulette, Potter County, 
Harry VanCleve; Conrad (Hull’s station), Potter County, George Miksch 
Sutton (Wilson Bulletin, 1925, pp. 193-9); and Warren, Warren County, 
Ralph B. Simpson and Harry Grantquist (complete records not pub- 
lished). To these records I wish to add one for Clarion County. On 
July 19, 1927, near Newmansville, Clarion County, State Game Refuge 
keeper Edward Shaw captured in a steel trap an adult female Goshawk 
which had obviously been incubating eggs and caring for young. The 
plumaze was considerably worn, and the stomach was empty. Neither 
nest nor young birds were actually seen, but it is only fair to regard this 
specimen as representing a nesting record.—Grorcre Sutton, 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mortality among Screech Owls of Pennsylvania.—Since November 
17, 1924, there have come to the writer’s attention one hundred and thirteen 
requests for permits to retain specimens of the Screech Owl (Otus asio 
asio) which had been found dead or in weakened or wounded condition. 
These requests came from virtually every County of Pennsylvania, and 
were made during every month of the year, though chiefly in winter. 

Inquiry into the cause of the death of these birds has brought to light 
some interesting facts. Six individuals (four of which were examined at 
this office) may have died of starvation or illness, for they were in very poor 
condition, and the frayed, broken plumage indicated weak constitutionality 
of long standing, as a result either of insufficient food or disease. These 
specimens were all found in winter. Two additional living specimens were 
found which were evidently not in good health, and which had not, to the 
best of our knowledge, been wounded. Two individuals had killed them- 
selves by flying into window panes, either while trying to enter houses or in 
attempting to fly toward or enter into combat with the reflected image in 
the glass. In one case the Owl had evidently been attracted by a caged 
Canary which was stationed only a short distance from the window. 
Seven individuals had been caught in steel traps which were set for fur- 
bearing animals. The presence of bait probably lured the Owls to their 
destruction. Two of these birds were dead when found, though they had 
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been caught by the feet only. One individual was accidentally killed by 
the felling of a tree. Thirteen individuals had been shot, probably by 
hunters who customarily fire at any bird or animal they see in the woods, 

The remaining eighty-two individuals had evidently been killed by 
flying into automobiles. These birds were found on or near the roads, and 
broken bones, battered plumage, internal hemorrhage or blood-shot eyes 
indicated that death had been caused by a terrific blow. While a few of 
these birds may have been starved or ill when hit, most of them were in 
excellent condition physically, for they were fat and in good feather, and 
in many cases their stomachs were full. During the past three years, the 
writer has personally observed along the roads the remains of sixteen 
additional Screech Owls thus killed by automobiles, and has once witnessed 
the death of an individual which flew into the wind-shield. We have 
knowledge also of at least four Screech Owls which were killed by loco- 
motives. 

The fact that these nocturnal birds often hunt their prey along the roads 
doubtless accounts for much of this destruction. It may be that in many 
cases the Owls form the habit of eating small mammals, birds or insects 
which are destroyed along the highways. The glaring lights no doubt 
often confuse the flying Owls which have not learned to accurately estimate 
the distance or speed of the approaching cars. Occasionally, perhaps, 
flying insects upon which the Owls are feeding, may fly toward the lighted 
highway and actually lure their pursuers to destruction. 

It is interesting to note that by far the greater number of the birds thus 
found dead were in the gray phase of plumage; the sixteen birds killed by 
automobiles which were examined personally by the writer in the field, 
were all in the gray phase. This statement is not made with the intention 
of suggesting that any difference in food-habits or mentality exists between 
the two color phases of this species, but the fact is interesting nevertheless. 
—GeorGE Mixscu Sutron, Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Snowy Owl Killed by Automobile.—Since the publication of my 
notes on last winter’s invasion of Goshawks and Snowy Owls in Pennsyl- 
vania (Cardinal, Vol. II, No. 2, July, 1927, 35-41), several additional 
records have come to hand. One of the most interesting of these concerns 
a Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea) which was badly wounded by flying into the 
windshield of a rapidly moving automobile which was driven by a Mr. 
Finch of Athens on the night of December 1, 1926, near Athens, Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania. The injured bird was kept for over a week before 
it died. I am indebted to Mr. William Wallin, taxidermist of Athens, for 
this note—Grorce Mixscn Sutron, Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Nesting of Costa’s Hummingbird in 1927.—The season of 1927 has 
been marked, locally, by an unusual number of Costa’s Hummingbirds, 
thirteen nests having been found on the writer’s property before June 
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first, about one month from the beginning of the nesting. This is in strong 
contrast to the very noticeable scarcity in the year 1926, although the 
last two winters have been approximately equal in amount of rainfall. In 
the case of the Hummingbirds it is evident that fluctuations of such mag- 
nitude must be a matter of distribution, and not the result of varying suc- 
cess in the previous year’s nesting, as it might be with species which lay 
eight or a dozen eggs each season. 

A change, or perhaps standardization, in the Hummingbirds’ choice of 
nesting sites has become increasingly apparent. In 1923 two-thirds of 
the nests, and in 1925 nearly half, were in feijoa bushes; but in 1927 not a 
single nest could be found in the feijoas, nearly all of them being located 
near the tips of long branches of spreading avocado trees, at heights of 
from two to five feet. Had regular cultivation been carried on during the 
nesting period of 1927, many of these nests would have been destroyed. 
As it is, all but five of the birds (with two sets of eggs and four half-grown 
young remaining) have abandoned their nests or met with loss, so that the 
number of young raised does not promise to be much larger than in former 
years.—RoseErt 8. Woop, Azusa, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


White-throated Swift in Michigan.—There seems to be no authentic 
record of the occurrence of the White-throated Swift in Michigan so far as 
the writer can ascertain. One of this species was taken alive in the Biology 
laboratory of Hillsdale College in August 1926, by Miss Mildred A. Hawkes, 
assistant in biology. If these birds customarily migrate across Michigan, 
it seems strange that no other records occur. Otherwise this must have 
been a lone wanderer, which accidentally found its way into the building.— 
BertraM A. BarBer, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 


White-throated Swift in Denver, Colo.—A disabled individual of 
this species was picked up by one of my pupils on May 11, 1927, on the 
grounds of the Clayton School, Colorado Boulevard, Denver, Colorado. 
The bird lived two days after being found. Its skin is now in the col- 
lection of birds at the Manual Training High School, Denver. This is, so 
far as I can learn, the first published record of this Swift’s occurrence in 
Denver.—PrupENcE Bostwick, Denver, Colo. 


The Gray Kingbird (Tyrannus dominicensis) again on the Coast 
of South Carolina.—On May 17, 1927, while in the company of Mr. 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., en route to a large breeding colony of American 
Egrets, I saw a Gray Flycatcher fly by the automobile in which we were 
riding and alight on a plow handle on this plantation and very near my 
house. The identification was easy and absolute and confirmed by us. 
As no doubt existed in my mind that this rare bird was settled for the 
summer, and about to build a nest near the waters edge, I did not molest 
it. 

When we returned in the afternoon we searched for the bird in a pecan 
grove that borders a large tidal creek, but we could not find it. The next 
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day I looked in every suitable locality but was unsuccessful; later on I 
sent a careful observer to Sullivan’s Island, he also was not successful. 

This makes the fifth Gray Kingbird I have seen in S. C., since 1885 when 
I took a nest and one egg and shot one of the birds on Sullivan’s Island on 
May 28, 1885. On May 30, 1893, on Sullivan’s Island I took a nest and 
two eggs and collected both birds which are still in my collection. These 
birds have longer wings, culmen and middle toe than specimens from the 
Bahamas, Florida, Greater Antilles and Caribbean Sea showing that the 
birds that breed on the coast of S. C., have a much longer distance to 
travel and hence possess longer wings. For an account of the capture of 
these birds on Sullivan’s Island see ‘The Auk,’ XI, 1894, 178.—ArrTHouR 
T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S C. 


Arkansas Kingbirds at Madison, Wisconsin.—While the writers 
were on a field trip on July 31, 1927, three Arkansas Kingbirds (Tyrannus 
verticalis) were discovered near Nakoma. They were recognized by Mr. 
Griffee. The afternoon of August 1, Mr. French found the birds on the 
south side of the golf links and informed Mr. John Main, who collected 
two of them. These were immature birds. Early the following morning, 
Mr. French went to the spot with Mr. A. W. Schorger, who collected the 
third bird, an adult female which is now No. 211 in his collection. There 
is little doubt but that the young birds were reared in the vicinity. 

There is but one previous record for the state, a female shot at Albion, 
June 11, 1877. It is singular that all of the records are from Dane County. 
—G. E. Frencu and W. E. Grirrez, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Feeding Station Habit of Fish Crow.—At Wakulla Beach on the 
Gulf Coast, 28 miles south of Tallahassee, Florida I saw on May 19, 
1926 an interesting example of the habit that the Fish Crow (Corvus ossi- 
fragus) is said by inhabitants of that region to have; that is of bringing its 
food to one particular place to be eaten. Wakulla Beach is a collection 
of 12 or 15 houses and cottages, only three or four being permanently 
occupied, the others only in summer. These houses are in a pine and oak 
hammock about a thousand feet back from the shore and separated from 
it by salt marshes in which numerous Florida Clapper Rails (Rallus 
crepitans scotti) some Willet (Catoptrophorus s. semipalmatus) and other 
birds were nesting. There are no other dwellings for several miles in any 
direction. 

Within fifty yards of one of the permanently occupied dwellings in 8 
small yellow pine tree in the open grove, the Fish Crows came regularly 
with food and sat and ate it on branches about twenty feet from the ground. 
There were no Crow’s nests in this hammock. 

Beneath this feeding station in a space about four by six feet I saw the 
remains of the following: 79+ Clapper Rail’s eggs, one Willet’s egg, two 
Wilson Plover’s eggs, seven hen’s eggs, several turtle’s eggs, 1 fish head, 
one rock crab. All of the egg shells seemed to have been recently brought. 
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Mrs. J. L. Hall, an intelligent observer living in the nearest house told 
me that she had seen the Crows coming to the hammock with the large 
cultivated mulberry, the nearest source of which was at the next neighbor’s 
to the north, about three miles away. 

Many of the egg shells were sufficiently intact to be calipered and I 
brought samples away and showed to Messrs. Arthur H. Howell and H. L. 
Stoddard of the U. S. Biological Survey, who happened to be in the 
vicinity, to whom I am indebted for their opinions as to the identity of 
the eggs.—Wm. G. Farao, Jackson, Michigan. 


Brewer’s Blackbird (Euphagus cyanocephalus) in South Caro- 
lina.—In his ‘Birds of South Carolina’ (1910) Mr. Arthur T. Wayne 
records the taking of three males and two females of this western species 
at Chester, S. C., on Dec. 9 and 10, 1886, by Mr. Leverett M. Loomis. 
These were reported in the Auk, Vol. IV (1887), p. 76. We know of no 
other records from this state. 

On April 17, 1926, Prof. F..Sherman shot a male at Clemson College, 
§. C. (western part of state), skin now in the collection of Mr. Wayne 
who confirms the identification.—Another specimen probably a female in 
company with the male collected, was not secured. 

On December 18, 1926 (eight months later, a summer intervening) Mr. 
G. E. Hudson, a student interested in ornithology, collected a male and a 
female from a group of about 20 birds, apparently all this species. The 
identity is confirmed by Mr. Wayne and the skins are now in the collection 
of Clemson College. 

These several records seem to establish this western species as at least 
an irregular winter resident in western South Carolina.—FRANKLIN 
SHERMAN and Grorce E. Hupson, Clemson College, S. C. 


Rusty Blackbird again in Colorado.—Dr. Bergtold’s note in the 
‘Auk’ of April, 1927 prompts me to report that on February 12 of this 
year, I identified a male Rusty Blackbird (Euphagus carolinus) near the 
banks of a small creek between Englewood and Littleton, Colo. It was 
rather early in the day, and the bird seemed somewhat sluggish, as if it 
had been affected by the cold, so that I was able to approach close enough 
to note the yellow eye, and the rusty markings on the back, without the 
aid of my glasses. The alarm note, uttered as the bird took flight, was 
noticeably sharper than that of Brewer’s Blackbird. 

This is evidently the eighth record of the Rusty Blackbird in Colorado, 
and confirms its status as a winter visitor. THompson G. Marsu, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Lark Sparrow in New Jersey.—On August 21, 1927, at Avalon, Cape 
May Co., New Jersey in the yard of the hotel where I was stopping I saw 
and for half an hour studied a Lark Sparrow (Chondestes grammacus). I 
was close to it, not more than fifteen feet, and examined it with field glasses, 
so that I was able to see every detail of plumage. The striking markings 
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of the head, the white outer tail feathers and the white tips to all of the 
others except the middle pair, the black spot in the middle of the breast 
were all conspicuous. I also noticed a small white spot on either side of 
the head and a few faint streaks on the sides of the breast something like 
the collar of a young Canada Warbler, but very indistinct. These char- 
acters I did not find mentioned in Chapman’s ‘Handbook’ with which I 
compared my bird, but Dr. Witmer Stone tells me they are typical of the 
species. He also tells me that this is the first record of the Lark Sparrow 
for Cape May County and that there are only a very few others for the 
State.—C. Brooke Wortu, St. David’s, Pennsylvania. 


Lark Sparrow at Cape May N. J.—On September 10, 1927, I flushed 
a Lark Sparrow (Chondestes grammacus) from the roadside near the light- 
house at Cape May Point, N.J. It flew onto a telephone wire and then to 
a low fence post giving me ample time for examining it with binoculars, 
—Wirmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia 


Snow Bunting in Georgia—Correction.—In the note on the occur- 
rence of this species in Georgia published in the July ‘Auk’ an error was 
made in reading my manuscript. The locality was Grovetown not 
“Georgetown.”—ArtHuR T. Wayne, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Nesting of the Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow (Passerherbulut 
nelsoni subvirgatus) in Maine.—On June 24, 1926, Captain Herbert 
L. Spinney and the writer set about the task of finding the nest and eggs 
of the Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow. This bird has for some years been 
known to breed in the salt marshes at the mouth of the Kennebec River, 
in the town of Phippsburg, and there we made the search. 

Though the nests and eggs of this bird were not expected to differ in 
any marked degree from those of the common Sharp-tail of the Middle 
Atlantic States, so far as we are aware they have not been described or 
reported. 

On a previous occasion we have described these marshes as situated 
between granite ridges with spruce the dominating vegetational feature 
of the region! The particular marsh where we made this search is a 
raised marsh, or one having the center somewhat higher than the margin. 
Through it, a branching creek from the adjacent ocean meanders providing, 
with a few “‘salt ponds,” suitable conditions for the growth of the “thatch,” 
Spartina alterniflora, while the higher parts of the marsh are well covered 
with Spartina patens, and in the more moist sections with “black grass” 
Juncus Gerardi, and Trighlochin maritima. 

The birds of our quest were frequently seen at various points along the 
edges of the creek, or flying across the dryer parts of the marsh in their 
passage from one part of the creek to another. Males were frequently 
seen to perch on stranded stumps, stakes or tall plants, where they remained 


11897, Norton, Proc. Portland Soc. Nat. Hist. ii: 100, 101. 
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to sing until disturbed by some jealous Savannah Sparrow or until the 
singing impulse subsided. These singing posts were usually well bedaubed 
with the droppings of the birds showing that they were much used. Earlier 
in the spring, on several occasions, we had seen the males tower suddenly 
from the salt ponds to a height of about thirty feet and burst into spasms 
of song as they hovered on quivering wings until the spasm subsided, when 
they dropped quickly back to the concealment of the “thatch.” These 
habits, which seem to be characteristic of several members of the genus 
have been described by Dr. Jonathan Dwight in his presentation of this 
subspecies to science.! 

As we found many of the singing stands in the drier parts of the marsh 
and the jetsam stranded there by earlier spring tides offered excellent con- 
cealment for the nests our search was begun there. With whip-like canes 
we zig-zagged over the marsh, thrashing at every patch of dry stranded 
jetsam, and promising tuft of grass, with the result of flushing two Savannah 
Sparrows from their nests, but no trace of the object of our quest, and no 
undue anxiety from the males, frequently seen at the singing places re- 
warded our long beat. Becoming convinced that the dry ground clothed 
with Spartina patens was fruitless, our efforts were directed to the wetter 
places. On approaching a group of the larger salt ponds joined by 
treacherous miry connecting links, we cautiously entered one of these 
hyphen-like mires. Here a patch of young Spartina alterniflora with 
leafy but unflowered culms was growing up through a dead mat of Spartina 
patens which had sprawled out over the mire affording a ground cover 
half a foot in depth. As we struck this mat quickly with the rod in hand, 
an Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow darted out, and rising but a few inches 
above the ground flew in the manner characteristic of the species when 
flushed from a feeding place; she pitched at about 20 yards into the cover 
at the margin of one of the pools. Soon she rose from the same spot, and 
hovered at about a foot above the top of the grass, facing the nest and ob- 
serving our movements, then dropped back to the same spot. Soon she 
came skulking back toward the nest, crossing open bare spots in full view. 

During all of these proceedings she uttered no audible sound. The nest 
was completely covered by the reclining mat of Spartina patens and was 
entered and left by a narrow passage parallel with the direction of the culms 
of that grass. It was suspended by the sides from the culms of the 
“thatch,”’ Spartina alterniflora, with its bottom about two centimeters 
above the wet soggy ground. Its depth outside was 80 mm., its length 
(parallel with the passage of ingress and egress), was 100 mm., and its 
width 90 mm. Its depth inside was 60 mm., length 60 m. and width 50 
mm. It was built of the blades of Spartina alterniflora, and the culms of 
Spartina patens, and lined with the fine, filiform blades of the latter grass. 
The four eggs were about one third incubated; they were ovate in shape, 
greenish white in color, with some variation in depth of tint. 


11887, Dwight, Auk, IV; 239. 
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Three were thickly spotted with mars brown which covered much of the 
ground color. The fourth was light greenish white, very thickly and 
finely speckled with mars brown, and with a blackish line partly encircling 
the larger end. In this specimen the ground color predominated over the 
pattern. The measurements of the eggs are, 19 x 14.5; 19.5 x 14; 20 x 14; 
19x 14.5. In color, with their red brown and relatively fine markings 
they resemble more closely eggs of the Song Sparrow than those of the 
Savannah Sparrow with their russet brown tints and coarse blotches. 

The nest and eggs are preserved in the collection of the Portland Society 
of Natural History, Portland, Maine—Artruur H. Norton, Museum of 
Natural History, Portland, Maine. 


White-crowned Sparrow and Yellow-breasted Chat in South- 
western Saskatchewan.—Mr. P. A. Taverner, writing on “Some Recent 
Canadian Records” in the April, 1927, issue of ‘The Auk,’ mentions the 
Cypress Hills in southwest Saskatchewan in reference to the White- 
crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys) and the Yellow-breasted Chat 
(Icteria virens). Although I have lived here, at the southeast end of the 
hills, since 1901, and have since then studied the bird life of the vicinity 
fairly closely, it was not until 1922 that I first heard and saw the Chat. 
In 1924 I heard the bird again, likewise in 1925. In 1926 between this 
ranch and the town of Eastend, a distance of five miles, there were four, 
representing presumably as many nesting pairs. I have seen female birds 
occasionally, but never succeeded in finding a nest. This year again I 
have noted three singing males in the same area. It might interest Mr. 
Taverner to know that one of these was located within a stone’s throw of 
where he camped during his visit here in 1921. 

Mr. Taverner remarks that “the breeding of such a northern species as 
the White-crowned Sparrow in the same locality, without appreciable 
separation by altitude, with a southern bird such as the Yellow-breasted 
Chat, presents a notable confusion of geographic faunas.” On my own 
land I can walk in a few minutes from the willow bush fringing the river, 
which the Chat frequents, to a wooded ravine where the White-crowned 
Sparrow nests regularly. The altitude of the river bottom at this point 
is about 3000 feet; the White-crown breeds invariably in the coulees, and 
favors the lower levels only during the spring and fall migration seasons. 
—Lavrence B. Porrer, Gower Ranch, Eastend, Sask. 


Philadelphia Vireo and Bay-breasted Warbler in the Adiron- 
dacks.—Mr. and Mrs. Philip Livingston and myself, on three visits 
(June 24, July 3, 16) to the North Fork of the Boquette River, Adiron- 
dack Mountains, New York, found the Philadelphia Vireo (Vireosylva 
philadelphica). Our attention was first attracted by a song close to that 
of a Red-eyed Vireo but in which Mr. Livingston detected differences 
which we though worth investigation. The birds—we accounted definitely 
for three individuals on July 3—were found in a grove composed chiefly 
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of poplar and some birch. The place had an elevation of 1500 feet, about 
100 feet above the river level, and was roughly a fifth of a mile southwest 
of the Chapel Pond Road. The birds moved about a great deal, mostly in 
the higher parts of the trees which were very low. One of them sang about 
half of the time with a ventriloquistic quality that made coérdination 
between ear and eye difficult at first. The song was more leisurely and less 
varied than that of V. olivacea and consisted principally of four phrases 
not always given in the same order. ‘The first of these, in three notes, 
dipped down an interval of a major sixth and back. The second phrase 
was similar but was preceded by two or three indeterminate grace-notes. 
The third ascended with abrupt emphasis on the final note. The fourth, 
preceded by grace-notes, descended and was of a lesser interval than the 
others. Not infrequently one bird would pursue another, the two uttering 
scarcely audible twitterings. On one occasion a bird directly above me 
uttered this twittering while alone and perching. We combed the grove 
and the surrounding territory for the nest but found none then occupied 
by the Philadelphia Vireo. 

Of interest are additional records of the Bay-breasted Warbler (Den- 
droica castanea) three times reported from the Adirondacks in the present 
volume of ‘The Auk’ (pp. 111, 113, 255). Three adult males and one female 
were found in the woods between the Ausable River and the road at St. 
Huberts on June 26. At this spot (elevation, 1200 feet) a nest with four 
fledglings was discovered in a hemlock by Mr. Livingston on June 29. 
Adult males were found, one at Elk Lake (2000 feet), June 27; two on Giant 
Mountain trail (2000 feet, 2800 feet), July 1; one at Upper Ausable Lake 
(2000 feet), July 5; one in Wilmington Notch (1700 feet), July 14. An- 
other male and a female, carrying food, were seen near the Upper Ausable 
Lake, July 4, 5, 6. Still other records, hastily made, are omitted. 

Duck Hawks, after an absence of a few years, were again on the cliffs 
of the Lower Ausable Lake.—Epwarp Wey1, 6506 Lincoln Drive, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A New Golden Warbler from the Island of St. Lucia, B. W. I.— 
While collecting birds on St. Lucia, during March and April of the present 
year (1927), for the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, I was 
surprised to find a new form of the Golden Warbler (Dendroica petechia) 
occurring commonly, though locally, at different points on the island. 
How this bird has heretofore been overlooked seems hard to explain, as it 
is familiar to most of the native hunters. 

As my permit allowed me but two of every species on the island, I 
secured only one male and one female, both taken near Gros Islet. The 
differences between this and related forms are however sufficiently marked 
to warrant the description of a new subspecies. 


Dendroica petechia babad subsp. nov. 
Characters: Similar to D. p. ruficapilla (Gmelin) from Guadeloupe and 
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Dominica, but slightly larger. Crown patch of male more restricted— 
darker (a rich chestnut rather than orange rufous) and with every feather 
strongly tipped with yellow or greenish yellow. Female without any 
trace of rufous on the crown or forehead. 

This race is very different from D. p. petechia from Barbados, and the 
form and coloring of the crown patch at once distinguish it from D. p. 
alsiosa from the Grenadines. 

Measurements: Male—wing, 59.75; tail 50.25; bill, from base of fore- 
head 14 mm.; tarsus, 19 mm. Female—wing, 58.25; tail, 51.5; bill, from 
base of forehead, 14.75; tarsus, 19.5 mm. 

Range—Island of St. Lucia, British West Indies, occurs abundantly in 
the arid scrub in the northern part of the island (Gros Islet) and, much less 
commonly, south along the leeward coast to within a mile of Castries. 
Common in the mangrove swamps at the extreme southern point of the 
island (Vieux Fort), north, along the leeward coast, at least as far as 
Laborie. 

A nest was found March 16 near Gros Islet.—James Bonn, Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Connecticut Warbler at Daytona Beach, Florida.—On May 18, 
1927, an adult female Connecticut Warbler (Oporornis agilis) flew through 
an open window into a classroom of the Seabreeze High School, Daytona 
Beach. The presence of the bird was reported to me and I succeeded in 
capturing it. The Warbler was mounted and is now in the local Pier 
Museum. 

In the course of at least ten years of fairly active observation of bird life 
in Volusia County, this is the first time I have ever seen a Connecticut 
Warbler. Similarly, in the July number of ‘The Auk,’ Earle R. Greene 
records his initial record for the species in the Atlanta region. 

W. W. Cooke, in “Bulletin No. 185,’ U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
deals in some detail with the migration of the Connecticut Warbler. He 
characterizes its migration as that of the “eccentric type,” in that the fall 
movement is down the Atlantic seaboard and thence through Florida to 
South America, whereas the spring route is upward through Florida and 
then northwestward through Georgia and up the Mississippi valley. This 
well known fact of a different route in spring and fall has led to the 
general statement in books that the Warbler is rare east of the Alleghanies 
in spring. But it should be noted that Florida and Georgia are exceptions 
to this rule, if those States be considered east of the range, as they surely 
are. 

If Cooke’s routing of the Connecticut Warbler is correct, it is strange 
that the bird should be rare in Georgia, but even more strange that it 
should be equally rare in Florida, for Florida is supposed to be the narrow 
neck of the funnel through which all individuals of the species pass to South 
America. The bird should be more common in Florida than in any other 
State, at the right times of year. 
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But the Connecticut Warbler, if published records are any indication, 
is a rarity in Florida. The files of “The Auk’ show but three records for 
the State—Scott, at Anclote Keys, May 24, 1887, and Wayne, at Old 
Town, May 10 and 11, 1893. In Washington this summer I called 
on Mr. Arthur H. Howell, asking him if he knew of other records for 
Florida. Mr. Howell informed me that for his forthcoming ‘Birds of 
Florida’ he had but four additional records of the Connecticut Warbler 
for the state. 

Accordingly, we have eight records now for this species in Florida, the 
peninsula that is supposed to direct the entire north and south flight to and 
from South America. Is it not possible that Cooke’s routing is in error 
and that the bird launches out across the Gulf as do so many other mi- 
grants? Otherwise it seems difficult to account for the observation of 
but a dozen individuals of the species in Florida in the course of forty years. 
—R. J. Lonastreet, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Some Unusual Records for South Carolina.—The following records 
made by several bird-lovers of upper South Carolina seem to me enough 
out-of-the-ordinary to warrant publication: 

Cathartes aura. Turkey VuttureE.—On May 1, 1927, I was at the 
home of Mr. Elihu Wigington in Anderson County, S. C., and he took 
me to an old and neglected barn in a wood near his home to see a nest of 
this bird. I found the eggs, two in number, on the refuse of the stable 
floor, close up in a corner. About ten feet away a domestic hen was 
brooding on her nest in a pile of forage, the two being separated, however, 
by a low partition. The vulture could gain access to its nest through a 
small window in the stable, or through a door at some greater distance. 
Mr. Wigington told me that this was the third year this place had been 
used by the Vulture for a breeding spot. As we approached, the bird 
flew up and alighted in a nearby tree, and I had a good opportunity to ex- 
amine it. This indicates a degree of adaptability on the part of this species 
that I have not previously encountered. 

Icterus galbula. Bautimore Or1oLe.—Mr. C. A. David of Greenville, 
8. C., magazine writer and veteran bird-lover, casually mentioned some- 
time since that Orioles once nested in a tree near his home in Greenville. 
I made a point to see him personally and ask about the matter. The 
species was undoubtedly the Baltimore Oriole, judging from the finder’s 
description and from a sketch of one nest which he collected. Mr. David 
reported that he had not seen one for about ten years. Audubon recorded 
the bird as nesting in the interior of this state, and it is evidently a former 
breeder driven from us by deforestation. 

Melospiza melodia. Sona Sparrow.—For some time I have had hopes 
of locating this bird in South Carolina in summer. I found it last year a 
fraction of a mile from the state boundary in North Carolina. Quite by 
accident on July 4, with a picnic party, I detected the familiar notes of one 
or two birds at River Falls on Middle Saluda river. I was able to approach 
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within about ten feet of one of the birds taking a sun-bath on a wire fence, 
and could see the little songster so easily that identification was possible, 
even if I had not been equipped with army binoculars which I used. 
I still have no record of a nest in this state. The elevation at this point 
was about 1100 feet, which is about 1800 feet lower than my most 
southerly record for the nearby North Carolina mountains, and it may be 
possible the bird was a mere temporary straggler from over the high state 
boundary ridge. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus alleni. TownHEE.—One of my 
most faithful correspondents, Mr. Wm. Hahn, Jr., before leaving the state 
on a collecting tour left with me some interesting data collected around 
Greenwood, desiring that any material found unusual be published. One 
of his best records is that of a White-eyed Towhee found nesting in May, 
1923. From the nest, which contained the young, he secured one egg 
that failed to hatch. This is apparently a record for this subspecies both as 
to altitudinal and northern range. To Mr. Hahn I am also indebted for 
the next two records. 

Protonotaria citrea. ProTHONOTARY WaARBLER.—In a letter from 
Norwood, Ohio, is recorded a find that indicates a hitherto unrecorded 
adaptability on the part of this attractive Warbler. A bird was found 
at Indian Lake nesting in a tin can nailed to a tree 15 feet from the ground. 
No great amount of doubt remains after reading the description in the 
letter and recalling the nesting habits of all our eastern Warblers, and 
since this is not on the list of species, recorded by the U.S. Biological Survey 
as availing themselves of man-made nesting sites, I think it worthy of 
record. 

Troglodytes aédon aédon. Hovust Wren.—As this bird is unusual in 
upper South Carolina at any season it is worth recording that one nested 
on the front porch of another upper South Carolina nature-lover, Dr. 8. C. 
Hodges of Greenwood, 8. C., in June, 1925.—A. L. Pickens, 202 Grove St., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Swimming Ability of Fledgling Birds.—On August 6, 1927, a Barn 
Swallow’s nest was discovered under a wharf at Coronado, Calif., by some 
bathers. The nest was the normal mud cup lined with feathers and it 
contained well-feathered young. One of these became frightened by the 
too close approach of the observers and jumped from the nest. As it was 
unable to fly it fell into the water. It at once started to swim and with 
apparent ease reached one of the wharf pilings where it clung on a bunch of 
barnacles. This perch was rather precarious and the baby bird was 
splashed by every wave. From here it was rescued by two Boy Scouts 
who, after much effort, succeeded in placing it near the nest on one of the 
girders. 

On July 21, 1924, I saw two fledgling Arizona Hooded Orioles leap from 
their nest in a eucalyptus tree and fall twenty feet into a pond. They at 
once swam ashore, paddling with their feet and with their wings spread 
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out on the water. As the little birds could not fly and rats were numerous 
about the pond I took them home with me and finished raising them by 
hand.—F rank F. Ganper, P. O. Box 395, East San Diego, Calif. 


Birds Slaughtered by Automobiles.—The observations of Mr. F. B. 
White in his article “Birds and Motor Cars” (Auk, XLIV, 1927, pp. 265) 
are so very different from my own that I have decided to submit my ob- 
servations for record. On August 7 I took a twenty mile hike over 
paved highways adjacent to San Diego and in that short distance saw the 
crushed or mangled bodies of four birds. The first of these was an im- 
mature Zenaidura macroura marginella which was freshly killed and with 
the skin badly torn across the breast; next was the badly flattened-out 
remains of an Astragalinus sp. which had been dead for some time; then 
a freshly killed male Carpodacus mezxicanus frontalis in full adult plumage; 
and last an immature Lanius ludovicianus gambeli which was recognizable 
only by its feathers. 

A young friend of mine, Leroy Arnold, has picked up the bodies of an 
immature Petrochelidon lunifrons and an immature Sturnella neglecta in 
the streets during the last thirty days—both apparently killed by cars. 
On May 18, Mr. L. M. Huey picked up on one of the city boulevards a 
dead Toxostoma redivivum which had just been killed by a car. This was 
an adult male and I had banded him just 8 days previous to the accident. 
On July 10 I saw a Chondestes grammacus strigatus killed on the highway gt 
near Ramona, Calif. I was not prepared to collect it at the time and when 
I again passed that way, in about half an hour, it was smashed and 2 
flattened until scarcely recognizable as a bird.—FRanxK F. GanpeEr, P. O. 

Boz 395, East San Diego, Calif. 


Robin Killed by Eating Twine.—It is a trite saying that animals know 
what is good for them, which is anything but the truth, as is substantiated 
by stock eating loco weed, etc. I recently picked up in the park bordering 
my home a Robin which had not been long dead. It was an adult bird. 
Autopsy showed that it had died from obstruction of the bowels caused by 
amass of manila twine. The lower end of the intestinal tract was plugged 
by a lump of twine, the piece being twenty inches long and about a six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter. It hardly seems probable that the bird 
mistook this twine for a worm. However if the twine had been smeared 
with blood or fat, as when used to tie up a package of meat, the taste might 
have misled the bird. This is not putting too great a stretch on possi- 
bilities, as Stefansson lost a valuable dog while on his long ice sojourn, 
through the dog swallowing a fat soaked rag. —W. H. Bereroup, Denver. | 
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Henderson’s ‘The Practical Value of Birds.’—There have been many 
books dealing with economic ornithology but none we think that has 
more thoroughly covered publications on the subject than Mr. Henderson’s 
volume! on the ‘Practical Value of Birds.’ As the author truly says: 
“the literature . . . is so scattered as to be practically unavailable 
to the general student or busy teacher, who desires a good fund of accurate 
knowledge of the more important facts,” and adds that, “this volume is 
an effort to analyze and digest the North American literature of the 
subject.” The amount of material available is enormous. There have 
been hundreds of special pamphlets issued by the U. 8. Biological Survey 
and reports of various State agricultural departments and Audubon 
Societies together with the host of scattered notes in the numerous 
ornithological and nature study magazines. It is no small matter to 
compile and digest this material and this Mr. Henderson has done with 
remarkable thoroughness. As a slight test the reviewer, recalling certain 
scattered notes that he has published from time to time and that might 
pertain to such a work, looked them up and found every one referred to by 
the author. Moreover as in the case of all citations in Mr. Henderson’s 
book, foot note references put one at once in touch with the original 
sources of the information. Some writers think this a waste of time and 
space but it has always seemed to us of the utmost importance. Mr. 
Coward, for example, in his little work on the ‘Migration of Birds’ refers 
to an account of the destruction of birds in a conflagration published by the 
present reviewer (Auk, 1906, p. 249) but fails to give the reference. Mr. 
Henderson quotes from Coward but, had the reference been given, could 
have put his readers in touch with the original article. 

Mr. W. L. McAtee, the well known authority on economic ornithology, 
commenting on Mr. Henderson’s book writes us “We know only one 
important work that could have been, but is not included; namely, 
‘A Biological Survey of the Pribilof Islands’ (N. A. Fauna 46, 1923) 
which contains more information on the food of Pacific waterfowl than is 
available elsewhere. Checking up with Collinge’s ‘The Food of Some 
British Wild Birds,’ the other recently published bibliography of economic 
ornithology, we find that neither is absolutely complete even for the papers 
of economic ornithologists. For instance the following numbers of papers 
are cited for various authors (the number in Collinge first, Henderson 
second); Forbes 10, 4; Forbush 21, 10; Wetmore 2, 10; Judd 10, 9; Fisher 
9, 14; Bryant 15, 19; Beal 28, 24; and McAtee 24, 43.” 

Mr. Henderson divides his work into two parts. I. General Discussion 
and II. Systematic Discussion. Under the first heading are considered: 


1The Practical Value of Birds. By Junius Henderson, Professor of Natural 
History and Curator of Museum, University of Colorado. New York, The 
Macmilan Co., 1927, pp. i-xii + 1-342. $2.50. 
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The Ethical and Practical Value of Birds; Crops and Forests Saved by 
Birds; Sense versus Sentiment; Balance of Nature; Correlation of Structure 
with Food Habits; The Function of Birds in Nature; Complete Protection 
not Desirable; Quantity of Food Required by Birds; Methods of Investiga- 
tion; Birds as Enemies of Injurious Insects, Man and Plants; Birds as 
Scavengers and as Disease Carriers; Destruction of Birds; Remedies. 
Under Part II the various families of birds are covered in the order of 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ with the principal food of each. For the Pas- 
seres alone there are 478 foot note references. A bibliography and good 
index complete the work. Longfellow’s ‘Birds of Killingworth, a poem 
apparently not often read, is quoted to good effect and those who vow 
vengeance on the Crow may well take notice of the poet’s early appreciation 
of the value of this maligned bird: 


“Even the blackest of them all, the Crow, 
Renders good service as your man at arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail.” 

—W. S. 


Nicholson’s ‘How Birds Live.’—The object of this little book', the 
author explains, is to digest all recent theories and to give briefly and 
simply an outline of the views of bird life reached by modern observation, 
He moreover makes no attempt to “follow tradition and embellish his 
text with the strange behaviour of the Hoatzin, Birds of Paradise or the 
Frigate Bird of Christmas Island’’ nor does he “propose to invoke ice ages, 
land bridges or other infernal machinery.” 

On the contrary he presents a series of interesting sketches on territory, 
migration, song, etc., bringing in his own criticisms of the theories of 
others and taking his examples mainly from the common British birds. 
Our only criticism would be that the book is too English in that no mention 
is made of the work and theories of American and other writers who have 
contributed equally to our present knowledge of the subjects under dis- 
cussion. For example we find no mention of the work of Watson, Cooke 
and Wetmore on migration, nor of Mousley’s article on territory which 
appeared simultaneously with Howard’s. In treating broad phenomena of 
Nature one cannot be so exclusive. 

The chapter headings of the book are Ecology; Struggle for Existance; 
Territory Theory; Bird Song; Courtship; and Migration, while there are 
appendices covering General Character of Bird Activity; Number of 
Eggs Reared; Height at which Birds Fly; Speed; and Bibliography. The 
last as already indicated consists of English works only. 


1 How Birds Live. A Brief Account of Bird Life in the Light of Modern Ob- 
servation. By E. M. Nicholson. London, Williams and Norgate, Ltd. 14 Hen- 
rietta St., Covent Garden, W. C. 2., 1927, pp. i-x + 1-139. Price 3 shillings 6 
pence, net. 
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There is an attractive colored plate of a Jaeger attacking a Roseate 
Tern, the latter unfortunately with a red bill instead of a black one. 

In spite of such omissions as we have indicated Mr. Nicholson’s little 
book will bring many general readers into touch with the present day 
views on bird life which they would have trouble in finding for themselves 
and is refreshingly free from much that has become stale and hackneyed 
in such publications.—W. 8. 


Seton Gordon’s ‘Days with the Golden Eagle.’—The author 
explains that he has lived most of his life in the Eagle Country and has 
endeavored in the present volume to give information on the Golden 
Eagle which has not appeared in print before. He has produced a delight- 
ful monograph! of this splendid bird which still persists in the Scottish 
Hills as it does in California, although unfortunately the main object of 
students of the bird in America seems to have been to secure large series 
of its eggs and no adequate history of the American Golden Eagle has yet 
appeared. 

Mr. Gordon discusses Scottish Eyries; Home Life of a Pair of Eagles; 
The Country of the Eagle; Eagles, Grouse Raising and Sheep Farming; 
Highland Stories of the Eagle; Traditions; Status of the Golden and Sea 
Eagles, Past and Present. There are a number of photographs of the 
nest from a hillside blind which overlooked it, three colored plates from 
paintings by J. C. Harrison and a number of beautifully delicate pencil 
drawings by the same artist, wonderfully reproduced in half-tone as 
chapter headings. In every way the volume is an attractive piece of 
book-making. 

The observations on the life history of the bird are given in great detail 
and were obtained by constant watching of the nest from the blind by 
the author and his wife. They form an interesting comparison with 
Herrick’s life of the Bald Eagle published in “The Auk.’ From the econo- 
mic side we learn that Golden Eagles rarely take living lambs as so often 
claimed, that many lambs are born dead and that these and other 
carrion form the principal food of the bird; but to find the carcass of a 
lamb in the eyrie is enough for the shepherd and he declares war on the 
Eagle. Mr. Gordon admits that Golden Eagles do kill some Grouse but 
he adds “some good sportsmen think a heavy bag is not everything in 
life and are willing to allow the Eagle to remain as he adds a great charm 
to the hills,” Let us hope that this view may be more widely held by 
sportsmen in America before all of our splendid birds of prey are exter- 
minated because they claim an inherent right to share the game with the 
sportsmen.—W. 


1 Days with the Golden Eagle. By Seton Gordon, author of ‘‘The Immortal 
Isles” etc. In Collaboration with his Wife. Introduction by His Grace the 
Duke of Portland, K. G., Photographs by the Author and his Wife. Headpieces 
and colored plates by J. C. Harrison. London, Williams and Norgate Ltd., 14 
Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W. C. 2, 1927, pp. i-xv + 1-176. Price 12 shillings 
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Jackson’s ‘Notes on the Game Birds of Kenya and Uganda.’— 
The discontinuance of Shelley’s ‘Birds of Africa’ before the game birds had 
been reached, and the lack of any work in English on the habits of these 
birds in Central Africa were responsible for the preparation of the present 
work’, The author has very wisely taken his nomenclature from Sclater’s 
‘Systema Avium Ethiopicum’ and his sequence from Sharpe’s ‘Hand-List’ 
and compiled his descriptions from the ‘Catalogue of Birds in the British 
Museum,’ for as he explains the volume is intended more for those “who 
are admittedly more interested in birds that afford sport and can go into 
‘the pot’ than those of great beauty or scientific interest.” 

The plan of the work is to give under the heading, reference to the original 
place of publication (sometimes omitted if the name is as given in Sharpe), 
to Sharpe’s ‘Hand List,’ Reichenow’s ‘Végel Afrikas’ and Sclater’s ‘Sys- 
tema’; then the description, distribution, list of recorded localities, and 
notes, the last including the author’s personal experiences or quotations 
from the works of others. 

There are many items of interest regarding the life history of the species 
as well as hunting experiences. In the account of the Tufted Guinea Fowl 
we learn that there are large tracts of sunbaked ground which are regularly 
turned up by these birds as if by a rake, but the work is done with the 
bill not with the feet as generally supposed. The methods employed by 
natives in trapping the little Harlequin Quail are described in detail and 
we are told that in early days when these birds were sold to the Arabs, 
who had to have them alive in order to kill them in their orthodox manner, 
the natives broke both wings and legs as soon as they were caught to 
prevent their escape and brought them thus to market tied in bunches. 
There is also an interesting account of the destruction of weed seed by the 
Kenya Dove and other species. Many notes of general interest are 
scattered through the text which is well worthy of careful perusal, especially 
since there is no index. Of the species and subspecies considered there are 
32 Francolins, 4 Quail, 2 Rock Francolins, 8 Guinea Fowl, 3 Hemipodes, 
7 Sand Grouse, 26 Pigeons and Doves, 5 Snipe, 7 Bustards and 19 Ducks 
and Geese. The work is illustrated by 13 colored plates which have 
apparently previously appeared in the ‘Ibis,’ ‘Proceedings’ of the Zoological 
Society, etc. 

The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper and constitutes a 
valuable work of reference as well as a readable volume for the sports- 
man.—W. S. 


Sutton on the Invasion of Goshawks‘and Snowy Owls.—Mr. 
George M. Sutton of the State Game Commission at Harrisburg, Pa. has 


Recent Literature. 


1 Notes on the Game Birds of Kenya and Uganda (Including the Sand-Grouse, 
Pigeons, Snipe, Bustards, Geese, and Ducks). By Sir Frederick J. Jackson. K. 
C. M. G., C. B., M. B. O. U., F. Z. 8. Fully Illustrated in Colour. London. 
Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 18, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 1926, pp. 
i-xv + 1-258. Price 25 shillings. 
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collected all of the data possible concerning the invasion of Goshawks and 
Snowy Owls in Pennsylvania during the winter of 1926-7 and has published 
the results in ‘The Cardinal.’ The paper! shows clearly the difference in 
the amount of such data that can be procured in a definite area by personal 
effort as compared with material voluntarily supplied. The sum total of 
Pennsylvania records for the Snowy Owl received in response to the request 
published in “The Auk’ was only three while Mr. Sutton records 243 of 
these birds taken or seen in the State. Maps illustrate the location of the 
various records of both species and some interesting observations of their 
food is added. 

There were 424 records of the Goshawk and it is interesting to note 
that in Mr. Sutton’s opinion the apparent greater abundance of these birds 
in certain counties was not due to abundance of small game but to the 
abundance of gunners.—W. S. 


Recent Papers by Kuroda.—Dr. Nagamichi Kuroda has published in 
English? a list of the birds of Tokyo City. Eighty-eight species are 
enumerated marked to indicate whether they are breeders, summer 
visitants, winter visitants or stragglers. 

Another paper*® describes a new form of bird from China, Yungipicus 
kizuki wilderi (p. 261) from Eastern Tombs. 

A third article‘ lists a collection of birds from the Riu Kiu Islands.—W.S. 


Grote on Bycanistes.—Herr Herman Grote has recently summarized® 
the relationship of the Black and White African Hornbills of the Genus 
Bycanistes. Of B. buccinator he recognizes five forms, and of B. cylindricus 
two, while B. subcylindricus and B. cristatus have no subspecies. There 
are maps showing the distribution of the various forms and outline draw- 
ings of the heads of the races of B. buccinator.—W. S. 


Recent Papers from the Tring Museum.—Dr. Ernst Hartert is 
continuing his task of cataloguing the types in the collection of the Tring 
Museum, his latest contribution® being the eighth and final installment of 
the types in the general collection covering the orders from Columbae to 


1 The Invasion of Goshawks and Snowy Owls During the Winter of 1926-27. 
The Cardinal vol. If. No. 2. July, 1927. 

2A List of the Birds of Tokyo City. By Nagamichi Kuroda. Tori, Vol. V, 
No. 23, June 10, 1927, pp. 1-14. 

? Onan Apparently New Form of Yungipicus kizukifrom China. By Nagamichi 
Kuroda. China Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. V. No. 5. November, 
1926, p. 261. [In English.] 

4On a Small Collection of Birds from the Riu Kiu Islands. By Nagamichi 
Kuroda. Tori, Vol. V, No. 22, December 18, 1926, pp. 79-95. [In English and 
Japanese.) 

&’ Die Formenkreise der schwarz-weissen afrikanischen Nashornvégel Bycanistes. 
Von Hermann Grote. Mitteilungen aus dem Zool. Mus. in Berlin. 13 band 1 
Heft, June, 1927, pp. 199-205. 

6 Types of Birds in the Tring Museum, By Ernst Hartert. Novitates Zoologi- 
cae, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1-38. August, 1927. 
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Struthiones inclusive. Some additions are to follow. We note the 
following new names proposed in the course of the studies of these groups: 
Treron pompadora goodsoni (p. 2) Tukang Isds. 8. E. of Celebes; Coeno- 
corypha aucklandica meinertzhagenae (p. 15) Antipodes Islands; Haemato- 
pus ostralegus chathamensis (p. 17) Chatham Islands; Gygis alba roth- 
schildi (p. 18) Laysan Island. There are 207 types listed in the present 
paper and 1745 in the entire general collection. 

Dr. Hartert has also published! on some birds from the Muluya Valley, 
East Marocco. The paper being based on 35 specimens obtained by 
Admiral Lynes representing 12 species. Mr. Albert Collin and Dr. 
Hartert have published a list? of 31 bird names which have to be changed 
for one reason or another and fifteen new names are proposed. 

Lord Rothschild contributes a supplement? to his Avifauna of Yunnan 
consisting of an annotated list of 73 species prepared by Mr. LaTouche of 
which 22 were additional to Lord Rothschild’s former list (Novitates, 
XXXIII, pp. 189-343).—W. S. 


Philippine Birds for Boys and Girls.—Mr. McGregor and Miss 
Marshall have published a second edition of their little book‘ on ‘Philip- 
pine Birds for Boys and Girls.’ The first edition was noticed in ‘The 
Auk’ for 1922, p. 438, and the present is essentially similar, illustrated as 
was the other by colored plates and drawings of the commoner species by 
Macario Ligaya. It is very encouraging to know that the interest in 
birds on the islands has been such as to require a second edition of this 
excellent little book.—W. S. 


Simmons’ ‘Sindbads of Science.’—Under this title Mr. George Finlay 
Simmons contributes an article’ to the July issue of the ‘National Geo- 
graphic Magazine’ describing the Cleveland Museum’s expedition to the 
South Atlantic. The narrative is interesting reading, made still more so 
by the ninety excellent photographs with which it is illustrated, and 
birds claim quite a share of attention. The expedition touched at the 
Cape Verde Islands, the coast of Africa, Ascension, St. Helena, Trinidad 
and other islets of the South Atlantic, as well as Rio Janeiro and Fernando 


1On Some Birds from the Muluya Valley, East Marocco. By Ernst Hartert. 
Ibid. pp. 46-49, August, 1927. 

? Nomina Mutanda. By Albert Collin and Ernst Hartert. Ibid. pp. 50-52. 
August, 1927. 

Supplement to the Avifauna of Yunnan (Novitates, XX XIII, pp. 189-343). 
Ibid. pp. 39-45, August, 1927. 

‘ Philippine Birds for Boys and Girls. By Richard C. McGregor and Elizabeth 
J. Marshall. With illustrations by Macario Ligaya. Second Edition. Manila. 
McCullough Printing Company, 1927, pp. 1-138. Six color plates and many 
text figures. Price $1.40. 

*Sindbads of Science. Narrative of a Windjammer’s Specimen-Collecting 
Voyage to the Sargasso Sea, to Senegambian Africa and Among Islands of High 
Adventure in the South Atlantic. By George Finlay Simmons. Leader of the 
Expedition. Nat. Geogr. Magazine, LII, No. 1, July, 1927, pp. 1-75. 
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Noronha and was gone for thirty-one months. Reports on the collections 
obtained will appear later.—W. S. 


Delacour and Jabouille on the Ornithology of French Indo- 
China.—Mm. Jean Delacour and Pierre Jabouille have published an 
account! of their second expedition to French Indo-China consisting of a 
well annotated list of 443 species and subspecies of birds collected in the 
provinces of Tranninh in Laos, and Thua-thien and Kontoum in Annam, 
in 1925 and 1926. Mr. Willoughby P. Lowe codéperated with the 
authors on behalf of the British Museum and a preliminary report on the 
expedition appeared in “The Ibis’ for January, 1927. There are eight 
half-tone plates of scenery and six colored plates of new species and sub- 
species obtained by the expedition, which have already been described 
in the ‘Bulletin’ of the British Ornithologists’ Club. 

We note that seven males of the rare Edwards’ Pheasant were secured. 
The report is a most valuable contribution to the ornithology of this 
interesting region of which M. Delacour is making a specialty.—W. S. 


McGregor on Philippine Birds.—In a paper? entitled ‘New or 
Noteworthy Philippine Birds, V.’ Mr. McGregor describes two new 
forms Phodilus riverae (p. 518) from Samar, and Prionochilus parsonsi 
(p. 520) from Luzon, and also two new subgenera of Prionochilus, Polisornis 
(p. 522) with P. anthonyi McGregor as type, and Bournsia (p. 525) with 
P. aeruginosus Bourns as type. 

There are a number of notes on other species, also a colored plate of 
Gallicolumba keayi (Clarke) and photographs of the head of Pithecophaga 
jdferyi.—wW. 8. 


Huey on Birds of Lower California.—Mr. Laurence M. Huey has 
published an annotated list* of birds seen or collected at San Felipe in 
northeastern Lower California during a month’s exploration in the spring 
of 1926, in the interests of the San Diego Society of Natural History. 
One new form Dryobates nuttallit longirostra (p. 27) is described. 

There are notes on some ninety forms and several photographs of typical 
scenery of this excessively arid region. 

In another paper‘ Mr. Huey discusses the zonal status of the Sierra 


1 Recherches Ornithologiques dans les Provinces du Tranninh (Laos) de Thua- 
thien et de Kontoum (Annam) et quelques autres regions de l’Indochine Francaise. 
Par Jean Delacour et Pierre Jabouille. Archives d'Histoire Naturelle publ. par 
la Societe Nationale d’Acclimatation de France. III. Paris, 1927. pp. i-xii 1-216. 

2 New or Noteworthy Philippine Birds, V. Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 
32, No. 4, April, 1927. 

? Birds Recorded in Spring at San Felipe, northeastern Lower California, 
Mexico, with the Description of a New Woodpecker from that Locality, Trans, 
San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., V, No. 2, pp. 11-40. Pll. 2and3. July 14, 1927. 

4A Discussion of the Zonal Status of the Sierra San Pedro Martir, Lower 
California, Mexico. By Laurence M. Huey. Trans. San Diego Soc. of Nat. 
Hist., V, No. 1, pp. 1-10. pl. 1, February 20, 1927. 
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San Pedro Martir, citing various unusual conditions of distribution and 
summarizing his conclusions to the effect that the position of these moun- 
tains between two areas of varying desert character and two large bodies 
of water of different temperature, tends to replace the effects of altitude 
with the effects of aridity.—W. S. 


Wetmore on Fossil Birds from Colorado, and a New Bird from 
Haiti.—Dr. Wetmore has recently described several new species of fossil 
birds from the collection of the Colorado Museum of Natural History' ob- 
tained from the Oligocene of Weld Co., Colo. They are as follows: 
Phasmagyps patritus (p. 3), related to the Black Vulture; Palaeogyps 
prodromus (p. 5), a small Condor but not closely related to the California 
Condor; Palaeocrex fax (p. 9), a large Gallinule with affinities with the 
Cranes; Bathornis veredus (p. 11), a giant Thick-knee apparently the 
first fossil species of the group that has been described. For it Dr. Wet- 
more establishes a subfamily Bathornithinae. 

Recent explorations by Dr. Wetmore in the island of Haiti and San 
Domingo! have yielded among other interesting data a new species of 
Thrush which he has named Haplocichla swalesi2 It was obtained at an 
altitude of 6000 ft. in the Massif de la Selle. While structurally like 
H. aurantia of Jamaica it is entirely different in color.—W. S. 


Riley on East Indian Birds.—In recent papers on East Indian birds 
Mr. J. H. Riley has described three forms from the Mentawi Islands? 
Muscadivores aeneus vicinus (p. 95), Microtarsus melanoleucos proxrimus 
(p. 96) and Orthotomus sepium concinnus (p. 96). Also a new Owl from 
Engano Island,‘ Otus umbra enganensis (p. 93). All these forms came to 
light in a restudy of the collection made by C. Boden Kloss and a party 
from the Raffles Museum, all of which was submitted to the U. S. National 
Museum for comparison and study.—W. S. 


Cormorants Again on Trial.—In his ‘Observations on the Double- 
crested Cormorant (Phalacrocoraz auritus) on Lake. Manitoba,’® J. A. 
Munro reports on another of the repeated investigations demanded by 
fishermen of the destructiveness of these birds. In general notes on the 
district, Mr. Munro lists the common birds and fishes. The study of the 
Cormorants included general field observations, visits to breeding colonies, 
and examinations of stomach contents. About a fourth of the food 
consisted of commercial fishes, but this was offset by consumption of an 


1 Fossil Birds from the Oligocene of Colorado. By Alexander Wetmore. 
Proc. Colo. Mus. Nat. Hist. VII, No. 2, July 15, 1927, pp. 1-14. 

?A Thrush New to Science from Haiti. By Alexander Wetmore. Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 40, pp. 55-56, June 30, 1927. 

*Spolia Mentawiensia—Three New Birds from the Mentawi Islands. By J. 
H. Riley. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 40, pp. 95-96, June 30, 1927. 

* Description of a New Owl from Engano Island. By J. H. Riley. Ibid. pp. 
93-94, June 30, 1927. 

’Can. Field-Nat., 41, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 102-108. 
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equal proportion of crayfishes besides piscivorous fishes themselves 
enemies of the commercial species. The author does not believe that 
destruction of the birds is called for.—W. L. M. 


Insect Food of the Black-headed Gull.— Doctor Collinge has recently 
demonstrated! that the Black-headed Gull (Larus ridibundus) like our 
Franklin’s Gull is decidedly insectivorous. About a third of the total 
food is insects and a full fourth is composed of destructive species. The 
consumption of wireworms and leather-jackets is prodigious and the bird 
must be regarded as an exceedingly beneficial species. The present seems 
to be an advance report on analyses of a collection of more than 600 stomach 
contents, and it is assumed there will be a later and fuller paper covering 
all elements of the food.—W. L. M. 


The Ornithological Journals. 


Bird-Lore. XXIX, No. 4. July—August, 1927. 

A Pet Kittiwake. By E. R. Warren.—Involving an account of Prof. 
Hyatt’s cruise to the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1881. 

Variation in the Song of the Meadowlark in Edgar Co., Illinois. By 
John Steidl.—One thousand songs were recorded, ranging in number of 
notes from one to eight, while of these there were 112 variations. 

Nest-Stealing Tactics of the Starling. By G. M. Sutton.—Condemns 
this “interloper” in favor of our native species which it tends to drive 
away. 

The Mourner of the Slashings. By Clarence M. Beal.—A study of the 
Mourning Warbler. 

The Canyon Towhee. By Angeline M. Keen. 

The Migration and Plumage studies of N. A. Birds covers the Red- 
bellied, Golden-fronted and Gila Woodpeckers. 

There are excellent photographs of the Black Skimmer by Henry Carey; 
Nighthawk by F. M. Weston and Horned Grebe by H. H. Pittman. 

Dr. A. A. Allen has a very clever article entitled Jenny Wren’s Diary 
based on his several years’ study of the bird. It gives, perhaps, the better 
idea of the life and troubles of the species than anything previously pub- 
lished. 

The Condor. XXIX, No. 4. July-August, 1927. 

John Ridgway’s Drawings for the Bendire Plates. By Harry Harris.— 
Personal recollections of Mr. Ridgway communicated to the author. 

Cormorants in Relation to Fisheries. By Arthur H. E. Mattingley.— 
Discusses the problem as it is presented in Australia but the same condi- 
tions are present elsewhere. Before the advent of man both fish and 
Cormorants were more abundant than they are today, but with the 


1 The Ibis, April, 1927, pp. 196-201. 
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destruction of the birds by man the fish do not increase. The reason is 
that during the nesting season the Cormorants feed exclusively on crustacea 
and young turtles, which are the chief destroyers of the eggs and fry of the 
fish. The author figures that in a year a Cormorant by destroying these 
enemies saves 300,000 potential fish, while it cannot destroy for food more 
than 2,190 fish in the same time, a balance of 297,810 in its favor. 

Notes on the Breeding Coastal and Insular Birds of Central Lower 
California. By Griffing Bancroft. 

Notes on Birds Collected in the Virgin River Valley of Utah. By 
Vasco M. Tanner. 

In ‘Field and Study Notes,’ is a record by H. 8S. Swarth of a specimen 
of Rufous-necked Sandpiper (Pisobia ruficollis) collected by G. Dallas 
Hanna on St. Paul Island, Alaska. Mr. Swarth also states that the 
specimen of Lanius mollis recorded by Mailliard and Hanna from Alaska 
is really a young example of L. borealis. 


The Odlogist. XLIV, No. 6. June, 1927. 

Summer Residents of the Higher Southern Piedmont. By A. L. 
Pickens.—Dealing with South Carolina. 

Sage Thrush in Louisiana. By E. 8. Hopkins.—An interesting record 
if the identification is correct. 


Bulletin of the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association. III, 
No. 3. July, 1927. 

The Age of Banded Birds. By J.T. Nichols.—From records of captured 
and recaptured birds a minimum age for a number of individuals is secured. 
A Crow is listed at least eight years of age, and a Chimney Swift of the 
same age, while an Egret and Chickadee had reached at least seven years. 

Returns of a Crested Flycatcher. By Mabel Gillespie—Five years’ 
records. 

Plumage Variations and Plumage Changes among Eastern Purple 
Finches. By C. L. Whittle. 


The Cardinal. II, No. 2. July, 1927. 

Amphibians and Reptiles in Relation to Birds. By M. G. Netting. 

The Earliest List of Pennsylvania Birds. By Bayard H. Christy.— 
In Gabriel Thomas’ account of the province, 1698. 

The Invasion of Goshawks and Snowy Owls During the Winter of 1926— 
1927. By G. M. Sutton (see antea p. 579). 


The Ibis. (12th series) III, No. 3. July, 1927. 

Systematic Results of Birds collected at high altitudes in Ladak and 
Sikkim. By R. Meinertzhagen. 

On the Breeding of the Blue-winged Goose of Abyssinia. By F. E. 
Blaauw. 

On the Breeding of the Bare-eyed Cockatoo of Australia. By F. E. 
Blaauw. 
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The Geographic Origin of the Birds of South America. By H. von 
Ihering. 

Migration as seen in Egypt. By R. E. Moreau.—A most interesting 
paper, presenting a wealth of data and discrediting the oft republished 
map “after Palmen” showing two routes across the Mediterranean. 

A Review of the Family Cursoriidae. By Annie C. Meinertzhagen. 

Critical Remarks on some Cameroon Birds. By Oscar Neumann. 

On the Cranial and other Skeletal Characters of Grandala coelicolor, 
and its systematic position. By W. P. Pycraft.—The author decides 
that there is no question but that this interesting bird is a Thrush, “one 
of the lower, less specialized members of the group in which Merula and 
Turdus seem to hold the highest place.’’ His investigations moreover 
seem to indicate that the structure of the tympanic cavity will be an 
important taxonomic character in this group. 

On the Affinities of Lalocitta. By Peter P. Sushkin.—Considers it 
close to an ancient group standing near the ancestors of the American 
Blue Jays and not very remote from Perisoreus, and with no connection in 
its ancestry with the Palaearctic Jays. 

Remarks on the generic names Colymbus and Podiceps. By Einar 
Lénnberg.—Dr. Lénnberg refers to the present reviewer’s query on this 
matter but had he consulted my paper a little more carefully he would 
have seen that I did not agree with my countrymen in applying Colymbus 
to the Grebes, but considered it applicable to the Loons as he himself does. 
However, after considering the evidence brought forward by Dr. Stejneger 
as to the varying nature of “Colymbus arcticus”’ in the several editions of 
Linnaeus, I am willing to admit that Gray’s designation of this species 
as type cannot be accepted and therefore am once again in accord with 
“my countrymen.” Since Dr. Lénnberg does not believe in applying 
the principle of subsequent designation where it upsets a name long in use, 
it is hardly necessary to discuss his arguments which are the same as have 
been many times advanced prior to the general adoption of the Inter- 
national Code. 

A Note on Gorsachius melanolophus. By C. Boden Kloss.—Fails to 
separate Hachisuka’s new races (Ibis, 1926, pp. 585-592). 


British Birds. XXI, No.1. June, 1927. 

Notes on the Breeding of the Jack Snipe. By Ralph Chislett.—With 
excellent photographic illustrations. ; 

A Note on Song and Display of Kingfishers. By W. M. Marsden. 

Manx Ornithological Notes, 1925 and 1926. By P. G. Ralfe. 

The Stimulus to Migration. By A. L. T.—A notice and criticism of Mr. 
Rowan’s article on “On Photoperiodism, Reproductive Periodicity, and 
Annual Migration” (see Auk, 1927, p. 275). 


British Birds. XXI, No. 2. July, 1927. 
Notes on the Nesting Habits of the Peregrine Falcon. By H. A. Gilbert. 
—With an admirable photograph of bird and nest. 
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Local Migration in Autumn in Southwest Forfarshire. By Henry 
Boase. 

The supposed Nesting of the Velvet Scoter, Long-tailed Duck and 
Scaup in Scotland. By Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain.—Records unsatisfactory. 

Tawny Owls and Batrachian Food. By E. St. George Betts.—Evidence 
of considerable toad or frog food. 


British Birds. XXI, No. 3. August, 1927. 
The Nestings of Some Further Rare British Birds. By H. F. Witherby. 
Recovery of Marked Birds.—A large number arranged systematically. 


Avicultural Magazine. V, No. 6. June, 1927. 

Barnardius commelinae Mathews, with a colored plate. 

A Tame Honey-Guide. By Sydney Porter. 

The Birds of Prey. By G. H. Gurney.—In captivity (continued in 


July). 


Avicultural Magazine. V, No.7. July, 1927. 
Palaeornis calthropae with a colored plate. 
The Tragopan’s Display. By D. Seth-Smith. 


The Odlogists’ Record. VII, No. 2. June, 1927. 

Nesting of the Harpy Eagle. By J. P. Norris, Jr. 

Some Notes on the Breeding and Other Habits of the Black-headed 
Heron (Ardea melanocephala). By C. F. Pitman. 

Nesting of the Golden Eagle, Duck Hawk and Prairie Falcon with 
photographs. By Wright M. Pierce. 


The Emu. XXVII, Part 1. July, 1927. 

Two Neophema Parrots. By E. Ashby.—With a colored plate of N. 
chrysostoma and N. chrysogaster and a key to all the species of the genus. 

Field Notes on the Blue-winged Parrot (N. chrysostoma). By W. W. 
Giblin. 

Further Notes on Rare Parrots. By Florence M. Irby. 

Southern Outposts. By Clive Lord.—Little known rocks and islets 
off the southern coast of Tasmania. 

Birds of Sandy Cape, Tasmania. By R. W. Legge. 

The Genus Amytornis: A Review. By A. G. Campbell. 

Effects of Droughts on Bird-Life in Central Queensland. By H. G. 
Barnard. 

The Curious Frogmouth. By Florence M. Irby.—With an excellent 
photograph of a brooding bird. 

The Button-grass Parrot. By Clive Lord.—Pezoporus wallicus. 


The South Australian Ornithologist. IX, part 3. July, 1927. 
Birds Seen between Oodnadatta and Alice Springs. By J. B. Cleland. 
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Albatrosses and Other Birds seen between Melbourne and the Bluff and 
Dunedin, N. J. By A. M. Morgan and J. B. Cleland. 
Petrels off the North Cape, New Zealand. By J. B. Cleland. 


Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. No. 217. May, 1927. [In 
French.} 

Catalogue of the Birds of the Department of Charente-Inferieure. By 
Cte. C. de Bonnet de Paillerets.—Arranged alphabetically by the French 
names. 

On the Food Habits of the Cuckoo. By E. Plocq. 

A Defence of Odlogists. By J. de Chavigny. 


Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. No. 218-219. June—July, 1927. 
{In French.]} 

A Study of the Unique French Capture of the Blue Tit (Parus cyanus 
cyanus). By M. Legendre. 

The Breeding of Anas strepera in the Camargue. By T. deVries. 

Geographic Distribution of the Serin (Serinus canarius serinus) in 
France. By Cte. C. deBonnet de Paillerets. 

Experiments on the Factors of Orientation in Birds.—With Carrier 
Pigeons. 

L’Oiseau. VIII, No. 4. April, 1927. [In French.] 

Colored plate of the blue variety of the Alexandrine Parrakeet. 

The Birds of Prey. By G. H. Gurney. 

The Ant-thrushes. By J. Berlioz. 


L’Olseau. VIII, No. 5. May, 1927. [In French.] 

Plate of the Trumpeter Swans in the N. Y. Zoo, from a photograph. 
The Steganopodes. By J. Delacour. 

The Swans. By Marquis of Tavistock. 


Le Gerfaut. 17, Fasc. 1. 1927. [In French.] 

The Eyrie of the Sparrow Hawk. By L. Coopman. 

A Glance at the Work of E. Mayr on the Spread of the Serin Finch. 
By C. Dupond. 


Journal fiir Ornithologie. LXXV, Heft 2. April, 1927. [In 
German.] 

Ninth and Tenth Reports on Bird Study at the Heligoland Biological 
Station. By Rudolf Drost.—With many records of banded birds. 

On the Life History of Acrocephalus schoenobaenus. By Gottfried 
Schierman. 

Biological Anatomy of the Flight Methods in Birds and their Phylogeny. 
By Hans Boher.—Relative length of the upper arm, forearm, hand, 
primaries, secondaries etc. An ingenious series of diagrams illustrate 
the differences graphically in 112 species. The author begins flight with 
the fluttering jump, then the fluttering flight, the regular pulsating flight 
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and, as the highest development, the soaring flight and the whistling or 
buzzing flight. 

Remarks on Some Little Known Formicariidae from South and Middle 
Brazil. By E. Snethlage. 

What is Otocoris berlepschi? By O. Neumann.—Probably a specimen 
of O. rubea, the locality ‘“‘Caffraria”” being doubtless a mistranscription of 
California. 

Investigations on the Weights and Measurements ‘of Birds’ Eggs, By 
F. Groebels and F. Mobert. 


Journal fiir Ornithologie. LXXV, Heft 3. July, 1927. [In Ger- 
man.] 

Remarks on the Life History of Mergus. By E. Christoleit. 

Further Contributions to Our Knowledge of the Thesaurus Picturarum 
of Marcus zum Lamm. By O. Schnurre. 

Adolf Gueinzius as an Ornithologist. By Hugo Hildebrandt. 

The Breaking Down of Our Conception of a Species I. Inconcistency. 
By E. Hartert. II. Ecology and Species Making. By E. Stresseman 
and III. Reply to Stresemann’s Rejoinder. By E. Hartert.—An Interest- 
ing contributionn to the never ending discussion as to the nature of a 
species. 

My Expedition through Northeastern Brazil. By H. Snethlage. 

New Forms of Palaearctic Birds. By A. V. Fediuschin.—Two races 
of Parus atricapillus, one of Lanius minor and one of Corvus corniz all 
from eastern Russia and Siberia. 


Ornithologische Monatsberichte. 35, No. 4. July-Augys+ 1927. 
[In German.] 

The Murre Colonies of Nova Zembla. By G. P. Gorbunow. 

On Some Forms of Erythropygia. By H. Grote.—E£. ruficauda iubilaea 
(p. 103), Mikindani, German East Africa, and EF. r. iodomera (p. 104) 
Usegua. 

In ‘Short Notes,’ Stresemann describes Centropus phasianus theirfelderi 
(p. 111) from Dutch New Guinea and H. Grote, Sylvietta micrura adelphe 
(p. 118) Baraka, Tanganyika. 


Ornithologische Beobachter. XXIV, Fasc. 9. June, 1927. [In 
German. ]} 
Eyrie of the Brown Kite. By P. Schnoof. 


Ornithologische Beobachter. XXIV, Fasc. 10. July, 1927. [In 
German. ]} 

Obituary of Johann Biittikofer. 

Both issues contain many local items and reports on bird protection 
and banding. 


ol. XLIV 
1927 Recent Literature. 


Contributions to the Breeding Habits of Birds. III, No. 4. 
July, 1927. [In German.] 
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The Life History of Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocoraz. By Ernst Zollikofer. 
Breeding of Bradenburg Willow Tits. By G. Stein. 

On the Osprey. By F. Pens.—With a discussion of its calls. 
Observations on the Egg-Laying of the Cuckoo. By R. Stimming. 


Yearbook of the Netherlands Ornithological Club. 17, Affi. 1. 
July, 1927. [In Dutch.]} 

The Birds of Java. By Snouckaert von Schauberg. 

Dichromatism in Microtarsus. By F.C. Van Heurn. 


Tori. V, No. 23. June, 1927. [In Japanese.] 

On a Collection of Birds from the Island of Basilan, Philippines. By 
N. Kuroda. 

On the Breeding of the Wild Mallard in Hondo, Japan. By T. Ishizawa. 

On the Breeding of the Japanese Sand Martin at Sakhalin. By G. 
Nakamura. 

Lobipes lobatus Obtained at Saitama, Hondo. By T. Momiyama. 

On the Origin of Names of Japanese Ptarmigan and the Superstition on 
them. By K. Okada. 

A List of the Birds of Tokyo City. By N. Kuroda. [In English.] 


Ornithological Articles in Other Journals. 


Canadian Records of Bird Banding Returns. (Canadian Field 
Naturalist, May, 1927.) 

Rowan, William. Details of the Release of +he Hungarian Partridge 
(Perdiz perdiz) in Central Alberta. (Canadian Field Naturalist, May, 
1927.) 

Munro, J. A. Observations on the Double-crested Cormorant on 
Lake Manitoba. (Canadian Field Naturalist, May, 1927.) 

Munro, J. A. Concerning August Bird-Life in the Okanagan Valley, 
B. C., 1926. (Canadian Field Naturalist, May, 1927.) 

Our Arctic Bird Visitors. (Bull. Bucks Co., (Pa.) Fish Game and 
Forestry Assn., January 27, 1927.)—Records of Snowy Owls, Goshawks, 
etc. 

Phillips, John C. Investigating the Ruffed Grouse. (The Sports- 
man, June, 1927.) 

Lewis, Harrison F. The Philosophy of Wild Life Conservation. 
(Rod and Gun and Canadian Silver Fox News, August, 1927.) 

Birula, A. On the Bird Life of the Arctic Coast of Siberia. (r- 
nithologische Monatsschrift, January, 1927.)—An important daily record 
of the birds seen on the Russian Polar Expedition of -1900-1903. Un- 
fortunately the records are not arranged systematically. [In German.] 
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Vol Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Destruction of Eagles in Alaska. 


Editor of ‘The Auk,’ 

At least twice in ‘The Auk’ and often in other journals of a more popular 
tone, have appeared articles commenting adversely on the bounty paid by 
the Territory of Alaska on the Bald Eagle. Some writers have implied 
that the residents of Alaska have such a high regard for dollars that their 
finer feelings, among them regard for feathered creatures, are dulled beyond 
hope. The impression has been wide-spread in some quarters that 
Alaskans are chiefly ignorant Indians and renegade whites and that all 
our territorial affairs must be regulated for us by intelligent people of more 
cultured localities. 

Now, as a resident of Alaska for many years and a life-long student of 
birds, I wish to take exception to these implications. I find the average 
citizens of Alaska to compare very favorably with those of other parts of 
the United States as regards intelligence, patriotism and love for the 
beauties of nature; in fact, many of us went to Alaska in search of such 
beauties. Moreover, we are on the ground and are well aware of our 
needs, as most outsiders are not. We have suffered long from the vagaries 
of theorists who have made a tourist trip to Alaska and acquired most of 
their information of the country from the deck of a boat. Our fish have 
been depleted because outsiders have been able to control the legislation 
necessary to their protection. Now others are attempting, on sentimental 
grounds, to dictate to us in regard to legislation we consider vital for pro- 
tection of our game. And game to the average Alaskan is not a Sunday 
sport; to a very large degree it is his sustenance and is valued by him ac- 
cordingly. 

At the request of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, I have recently forwarded to 
him a letter giving detailed information on destruction of Alaskan game 
by the Eagle. This letter also shows their astonishing abundance in 
Alaska as compared with any other part of the United States and the im- 
possibility of their extinction. Therefore, I shall not attempt to burden 
your columns with details. 

I submit that not one of the many objectors to the Alaskan Eagle bounty 
has shown himself to have any real knowledge of the facts in the case. 
Their wish is father to their thought. They hope that the Eagles do not 
destroy game, consequently they know that they do not. The great 
damage to deer is done by the Eagles when the fawns are small. One 
writer makes a trip in May, before the fawns are born, and states he sees 
no sign of damage. Another investigates in the fall, after the fawns are 
able to take care of themselves, and the young Eagles are out of the nests, 
and arrives at the same conclusion. 

If anyone desires real knowledge of the facts, let him go into the deer 
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country in July, when the fawns are small and helpless and the Eaglets are 
large and hungry, and climb to a few dozen Eagles’ nests, and he will 
receive enlightment. The writer has done this and knows whereof he 
writes. 

The writer has a great deal of personal sentiment for the Eagle. He 
considers it a grand bird and would be among the first to protest if there 
were any danger of its extermination, but anyone conversant with the 
facts knows there is no such danger in Alaska. 

This is still a frontier country and man, in killing the game necessary to 
his subsistence, has upset the balance of nature. To save the game, this 
must in some way be restored. This we hope to accomplish by keeping 
the numbers of predatory animals and birds within proper bounds, and we 
believe that we, who are on the ground and conversant with conditions, 
are the proper ones to define these bounds. 

G. WILLeETr. 

Los Angeles, Calif., August 1, 1927. 


Generic Name of the Emu. 


The Editor of ‘The Auk,’ 

Your brief note on the correct scientific name of the Emu (Auk, XLIV, 
p. 466) treats the question whether Dromiceius or Dromaius should be used 
as if it were solely a question of priority. As the Emu is such a well- 
known bird and is mentioned in all general works on ornithology, its correct 
scientific name is obviously a matter of interest to all ornithologists, not 
merely to those of Australia. Perhaps therefore you will allow me to 
state very briefly the reasons which led the Check-List Committee of the 
R. A. O. U. to retain the name Dromaius, instead of the prior Dromiceius 
used by Mathews and advocated by you. 

Dromiceius appears on page 54 of Vieillot’s ‘‘Analyse”’ as the scientific 
name for the ““Emou.”’ On page 70 of the same work appears a list of 
‘* New names, derived from Greek, which are employed in this Ornithology.” 
Dromiceius is not included in this list but instead appears Dromaius with 
its Greek derivation ‘“‘dromaios” (spelt in Greek letters) and its Latin 
equivalent “‘velox’’ (swift). Dromaius had not been used earlier in the 
book so it seems certain that the word Dromiceius is really a misprint for 
Dromaius. These words look decidedly different in print but in writing 
they are not at all dissimilar and it is easy to see how such a mistake could 
be made by a printer setting up type from a manuscript. 

Agassiz in 1842 gave Dromiceius in his ‘‘ Nomenclator”’ as a typograph- 
ical error for Dromaius, and Newton in his “Dictionary of Birds” speaks 
of Dromiceius as “‘an obvious misprint corrected a few pages further on to 
Dromaius.’”’ Article 19 of the International Code reads:—‘‘The original 
orthography of a name is to be preserved unless an error of transcription, & 
lapsus calami, or a typographical error is evident.” The majority of the 
Australian Committee, in agreement with the authorities quoted, con- 
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sidered that Dromiceius was an evident error for Dromaius, and therefore 
spell the name as it seems certain that Vieillot intended to spell it. No 
question of priority arises if this view is taken. 


Yours, etc. 
15 Edridge Road, W. B. ALEXANDER. 
Croydon, England. 
July 28, 1927. 


[The editor was merely showing what is necessary if we follow exactly 
the rules of the International Code. The minute we begin to depart from 
the rules and assume what an author intended to do we open the door to all 
sorts of dissension. There is, however, a procedure open to all, namely to 
submit such cases to the International Commission for aruling. Personally 
I should like to see Dromiceius for the Emu and “Rubicola” for the 
American Woodcock, a probable misprint for Rusticola, ruled out.—W. S.]} 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the ordinary routine of life tragedy seems far removed and when it 
does come into our experience it is overwhelming. So the instant death 
of Louis Acassiz FurertTes in an automobile grade crossing accident, 
on August 22, 1927, leaves us stunned with the suddenness and the 
enormity of our loss. To be thus cut off at the very peak of his notable 
career is an irreparable calamity to the fields of both science and art. 

From the day when the late Dr. Elliott Coues introduced him at a meeting 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union and exhibited some of his earliest 
bird paintings, we have seen Fuertes steadily advance in this line of effort 
until he had become one of the most notable bird artists that the world has 
known, with probably no superiors and but one or two who could be 
counted his peers. At the same time he acquired a knowledge of bird life 
that placed him in the front rank of ornithologists entirely independent of 
his remarkable ability as an artist. 

Hundreds of thousands of bird lovers and lovers of art who have known 
and benefitted by the work of Fuertes the artist, will mourn his loss, but 
it is upon the far smaller number who were privileged to know Fuertes 
the man, that the blow of his death will fall most heavily. Kind and 
generous; cheerful and unassuming; with an enthusiasm that was con- 
tagious; a personality that brightened every assemblage of which he wasa 
part, and remarkably free from the eccentricities which so often accom- 
pany genius; we cannot think of his life as passed; we cannot picture an 
A. O. U. meeting without his genial presence; we cannot realize that the 
hand that wrought such masterpieces of bird portraiture is forever stilled. 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman has been requested by the President of the 
Union to prepare a memorial which will be presented at the stated meet- 
ing in November, and later published in ‘The Auk.’—W. S. 


Tue New England Ruffed Grouse Investigation has continued and a 
circular letter to the contributors to the fund, issued September 1, 1927, 
gives a summary of the work that has been carried on. Dr. E. E. Tyzzer 
of the Harvard Medical school, has investigated the specimens sent in 
with regard to disease. He has found no one disease or parasite which is 
responsible for the periodic fluctuations in the number of birds, although 
many different Grouse diseases and parasites have been found, any of 
which may become a serious menace if the normal vitality of the birds is 
lessened by unfavorable conditions. Specimens sent in have been utilized 
in every way possible and valuable data has been secured on molt, weight, 
measurements, food, etc. 

While no general appeal is made this fall for specimens, any sick, injured, 
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or dead birds that are picked up should be sent to Dr. A. O. Gross, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me., as it is from such specimens that much important 
information may be secured. 


Hon. Georce Surras, Esq. has issued a little pamphlet on the ‘History 
of the First Migratory Bird Bill and its subsequent Enactment’ which 
will be of great interest to those interested in game protective legislation 
and in the passage of this most important piece of legislation. 


Tue Illinois Audubon Society has published another of its attractive 
bulletins for spring and summer, 1927. This is the most pretentious 
publication put out by any of the Audubon Societies and contains much 
of importance and interest to those outside the ranks of the society. 
Among other articles may be mentioned an account of a visit to Bird 
Haven, an account of the Robert Ridgway Wild Life Sanctuary, and a 
paper by Mr. Ridgway himself, on the relation of birds to the farmer and 
fruit grower. There are many records of importance which must be 
quoted in future works on the birds of the State, and many beautiful 
half-tone illustrations. The Society deserves great credit for maintaining 
this excellent publication. 


Mr. Francis A. Foster, County Commissioner of Marthas Vineyard, 
has given to the Federation of Bird Clubs of New England, a tract of 600 
acres of forested land on the island to be maintained as a bird reservation 
and will provide an endowment for its maintenance. 


Dr. THEODORE SHERMAN PALMER, Secretary of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, gave an address before the Northern Division of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club, at the University of California, on July 28, 1927. 
His subject was ‘‘Early Western Ornithologists.’ His scholarly and 
informative paper was listened to attentively by a large audience. 


PRESIDENT WETMORE has appointed the following committee to consider 
the matter of the award of the Brewster Memorial Medal which will be 
awarded this year: James H. Fleming, chairman, Charles W. Richmond 
and Outram Bangs. 


ARRANGEMENTS ‘or the annual meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union to be held in Washington are well in hand and the usual announce- 
ment regarding hotel headquarters and the conduct of meetings will be 
mailed to all members. The meeting of the Fellows and the annual 
business meeting for Fellows and Members will be held on Monday, 
November 14. 

Public meetings for the presentation of papers will open Tuesday 
morning, November 15, in the Natural History Building of the U. S. 
National Museum, and will continue until the afternoon of November 17. 
There will be an excursion on November 18 in which all may participate. 
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Papers now scheduled for the program will be of general interest and 
a large attendance is anticipated. Titles of all papers must be in the 
hands of the Secretary by November 5, or it will be impossible to place 
them on the program. 


‘Tue Aux’ is once more indebted to Mr. H. Prentiss Baldwin, who has 
contributed the entire cost of publishing the papers on Ptilosis and the 
Nesting Behaviour of the House Wren, while Mr. A. W. Schorger has 
kindly contributed Plate XIV. It is through the generosity of such mem- 
bers that the journal is maintained at its present size and quality. 
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[New generic, specific and subspecific names are printed in heavy face type.] 


AcciPITER cooperi, 380. 
velox, 202, 380. 
Actitis macularia, 52, 195, 379, 534. 
Aechmorhynchus, 286. 
Aegialitis semipalmata, 196, 259. 
Aeronautes melanoleucus, 565. 
Aestrelata fisheri, 327. 
Africa, birds of, 278, 579 
Agelaioides, 495, 497. 
badius, 453, 497. 
b. bolivianus, 497. 
fringillarius, 498. 

Agelaius aeneus, 507. 
phoeniceus aciculatus, 142. 
p. caurinus, 142, 
p. floridanus, 383. 
p. fortis, 55. 
p. mailliardorum, 142. 
xanthomus, 543. 

Agriornis montana intermedia, 443. 

Aiken, Charles E. H., three records 
for Colorado, 432. 

Aimophila rufescens pectoralis, 274. 

Aix sponsa, 375. 

Ajaia ajaja, 375. 

Alaska, birds of, 1-23, 184-205, 250. 

Alauda arvensis lénnbergi, 146. 

fringillaris, 275. 

Albatross, Pink-footed, 218. 

Alberta, birds of, 278. 

Alea torda, 256, 427. 

Alethe, 462. 

Alexander, W. B., Kittiwake Gull 
in the Caribbean Sea, 241; Wil- 
son’s Phalarope in the south 
Pacific Ocean, 247; Snow Bunt- 
ing in the North Atlantic, 253; 
Black-crowned Night Herons in 
winter on Nantucket, 418. 

Algeria, birds of, 454. 


Alle alle, 427. 

Allen, A. A. and Gross, A. O., re- 
view of their ‘Report on the 
Ruffed Grouse Investigation,’ 
279. 

Amadina fasciata candida, 278. 

American Ornithologists’ Union, 
forty-fourth stated meeting of, 
73-84; report of the Secretary of, 
85-91; deceased members, 1925- 
26, 91; By Laws of, as supple- 
ment to January issue. 

Ammodramus savannarum, 225. 

s. bimaculatus, 56. 

Ammomanes deserti 
454. 

Amphispiza bilineata bangsi, 71. 

Anas boschas, 375. 

fulvigula fulvigula, 375. 
platyrhynchos, 51, 185. 

Anguilla, birds of, 532. 

Anhinga anhinga, 374, 415. 

Anous stolidus, 92, 94, 542. 

Anser albifrons gambeli, 190, 559, 
560. 

fabalis, 558. 

f. serrirostris, 559. 
Anthus rubescens, 115, 363, 385. 
rufulus lynesi, 146. 
Antrostomus carolinensis, 382. 
vociferus vociferus, 382. 

Apalis cinerea granviki, 290. 

Aphelocoma cyanea, 383. 

Aphriza virgata, 196, 221, 529. 

Apus affinis galilijensis, 454. 

Aquila chrysaetos, 53, 203, 428, 433. 

Aramus vociferus, 377. 

Archibuteo ferrugineus, 53. 

lagopus sancti-johannis, 64, 
203, 249. 


intermedia, 
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Archilochus alexandri, 298. 

colubris, 24-27, 382, 546. 
‘Ardea,’ reviewed, 150, 290, 467. 
Ardea herodias, 97, 246. 

h. fannini, 192. 

h. herodias, 51. 

h. wardi, 376. 

occidentalis, 97. 

Arenaria interpres interpres, 196. 

i. morinella, 259, 379, 535. 
melanocephala, 196. 

Arkansas, birds of, 249, 419, 545- 
548. 

Arquatella maritima couesi, 193. 

Arrigoni degli Oddi, notice of his 
‘Game Laws of Italy,’ 140. 

Asio flammeus, 54, 351. 

wilsonianus, 45. 

Associated Committees for Wild 
Life Conservation, 168, 295. 

Astur atricapillus, 102, 480. 

a. atricapillus, 241, 262, 563. 

a. striatulus, 202. 
Astragalinus, 130. 

tristis tristis, 56, 383, 547. 

Athenoptera spilocephalus strese- 
manni, 463. 

Atrichornis, 439. 

Audubon, J. J., copper-plates of his 
‘Birds of America,’ 121; review 
of a new edition of his ‘Delinia- 
tions of American Scenery and 
Character,’ 127. 

Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia, 478. 

Auk, Razor-billed, 256, 427, 555. 

Auklet, Cassin’s, 12, 43. 

Rhinoceros, 12, 43. 
Australia, birds of, 128, 130, 134, 
435-442. 

‘Avicultural Magazine,’ reviewed, 

147, 287, 464. 


bicolor, 386, 584. 
bicolor, 265. 
inornatus affabilis, 134. 


Baeolophus i. sequestratus, 134. 

Baerg, W. J., summer birds on 
Mount Magazine, Logan County, 
Arkansas, 545,-548. 

Bailey, A. M., notes on the birds of 
southeastern Alaska, 1-23, 184- 
205, 351-367; habits of the Pur- 
ple Gallinule, 560. 

Bailey, Vernon, review of his 
‘Biological Survey of North Da- 
kota,’ 447. 

Baily, William L., Glossy Ibis in 
Delaware, 417. 

Baird Ornithological Club, meeting 
of, 166, 474. 

Bahamas, birds of, 421. 

Balanosphyra formicivora lineata, 
274. 

Baldpate, 44, 185. 

Baldwin, 8. Prentiss, and Kendeigh, 
S. Charles, attentiveness and 
inattentiveness in the nesting be- 
havior of the House Wren, 206- 
216. 

Ball, William H., the Catbird at 
Washington, D. C., 256; Notes 
from Washington, D. C., 257. 

Balsac, Heim de, review of his 
‘Ornithology of Central Sahara 
and Southern Algeria,’ 454. 

Bananaquit, St. Bart’s, 537. 

Banfield, E. J., notice of his ‘Last 
Leaves from Dunk Island,’ 128. 

Bangs, Outram, notice of his ‘A 
new Form of the Lesser Vasa 
Parrot,’ 278. 

Bangs, Outram and Peters, J. L., 
notice of their ‘A New Berneria 
from Madagascar,’ 134; notice 
of their ‘Birds from the rain 
forest of Vera Cruz,’ 279. 

Bannerman, David A., review of 
his ‘Birds observed and collected 
in Tunisia, 1925,’ 447. ; 

Barber, Bartram A., a new bird for 
Michigan, 565. 
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Barbour, Thomas, review of his ‘A 
Remarkable New Bird from 
Cuba,’ 135; Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron in New Hampshire, 97, 

Barbour, Thomas and Peters, James 
L., review of their ‘Two More 
Remarkable Birds from Cuba,’ 
456. 

Bartramia longicauda, 52, 247, 235, 
259. 

Bassett, Mrs. V. H., Prothonotary 
Warbler breeding in Chatham 
Co., Georgia, 425. 

Batchelder, Charles F., personal 
mention, 294. 

Bathornis veredus, 583. 

Bathornithinae, 583. 

Beck, Herbert H., and Roddy, H. 
Justin, Gyrfaleon in Lancaster 
Co., Pa., 250; juvenal Canvasback 
in Pennsylvania, 557. 


Beebe, William, notice of his 
‘Pheasants their Lives and 
Homes,’ 367 


Bent, Arthur C., review of his 
‘North American Marsh Birds,’ 
443. 

Bent, Arthur C., Bangs, O., and 
Peters, J. L., Kennard on Snow 
Geese, 471. 

Bent, Arthur Cleveland, and Cope- 
land, Manton, notes on Florida 
birds, 371-386. 

Bergtold, W. H., the Colorado 
Sparrow Hawks, 28-34; a House 
Finch infected by fly larvae, 106; 
the Cardinal in Colorado, 108; 
the Dickcissel in Colorado, 109; 
the Carolina Paroquet in western 
New York, 252; the Rusty 
Blackbird in Colorado, 253; in 
re a Colorado collector, 266; 
Denver birds, 432; Robin killed 
by eating twine, 575. 

Berlepsch, Hans von, personal note, 
280. 
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Bermuda, birds of, 243. 
Berneria madagascariensis inceleber 
134. 
Bird, Surf, 221. 
Bird-Lore, 142, 284, 459, 584. 
Birds, fossil 179-183. 
Bishop, Sherman C., Brunnich’s 
Murre and Goshawk in Saratoga 
, Co, N. Y., 241. 
Bittern, 51, 376, 428. 
Least, 44, 221, 376. 
Cory’s Least, 376. 
Blackbird, Brewer’s 183, 225, 567. 
Red-winged, 183. 
Rusty, 45, 253, 356, 383. 
Yellow-headed, 114, 183, 224, 
260. 
Yellow-shouldered, 543. 
Bluebird, 58, 386, 431, 548. 
Mountain, 366. 
Bobolink, 522. 
Bobwhite, 52, 100, 119, 418, 540. 
Florida, 379. 


Bombyecilla, 387. 


cedrorum, 232. 
garrula, 260, 362. 

Bonassa umbellus, 319,-321, 561. 

Bond, James, nesting of the Harpy 
Eagle, 562; a new Golden Warbler 
from the island of St. Lucia, 571. 

Booby, 540. 

Red-footed, 540. 

Bostwick, Prudence, White-throat- 
ed Swift, in Colorado, 565. 

Botaurus lentiginosus, 51, 376, 428. 

Boulton, Rudyerd, ptilosis of the 
House Wren, 387-414. 

Bournsia, 582. 

Bowen, W., Wedgwood, and Boul- 
ton, Rudyerd, Whistling Swan 
(Olor columbianus) at Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y., 245. 

Bowles, J. Hooper, and Decker, F. 
R., a brief comparative field 
study of the Wright’s and Ham- 
mond’s Flycatchers, 524-528. 
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Brachyramphus marmoratus, 13. 
brevirostris, 14. 

Brant, 63, 427. 
Black, 557. 

Branta bernicla glaucogastra, 63. 
canadensis, 190, 220. 
c. canadensis, 63. 
c. minima, 191, 559. 
ce. occidentalis, 190. 
leucopsis, 221. 
nigricans, 557. 

Brazil, birds of, 494, 562. 

Brimley, H. H., Great White 
Heron in North Carolina, 97; 
Lapwing in North Carolina, 
248; Horned Grebe in Breeding 
plumage in North Carolina, 415; 
rare birds in North Carolina, 427. 

British Columbia, birds of, 38-43, 
137. 

‘British Birds’ bird banding work, 
295. 

‘British Birds,’ reviewed, 146, 287, 
463, 586. 

British Ornithologists’ Club, ‘Bul- 
letin’ of, reviewed, 146, 286, 462. 

Brodkorb, Pierce, notes on some 
uncommon birds in the Chicago 
region, 259. 

Brooks, 8. C., the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Crane, 98; Hawk Owl at 
New Brunswick, N. J., 251. 

Bruce, David, sketch of, 266. 

Bubo virginianus, 432. 

v. pallescens, 54, 433. 
v. saturatus, 351. 
Vv. virginianus, 381. 

Bucanodon, 462. 

Bufflehead, 188. 

Bullfinch, Antigua, 537. 

Bunting, Indigo, 264, 547. 

Lark, 56. 
Painted, 384, 429. 
Snow, 107, 253, 358, 423, 568. 

Buphagus africanus megarhynchus, 
290. 


Buphagus erythrorhynchus afer, 
290. 

Burleigh, Thos. D., further notes 
on the breeding birds of north- 
eastern Georgia, 229-234; effect 
of an early spring on the resident 
breeding birds of Athens, Clarke 
Co., Georgia, 429; review of his 
‘Birds of the Campus of Georgia 
State College,’ 457. 

Burt, W. H., nesting of the Black- 
crowned Night Heron in western 
Kansas, 246; three new birds for 
Kansas, 262. 

Burtch, Verdi, near canabalism in 
a Buteo, 248; Swamp Sparrow 
in western New York, 255. 

Bush-tit, Least, 227. 

Butastur teesa, 438. 

Buteo sp., 101. 

borealis, 45. 
b. alascensis, 203. 
b. borealis, 119, 380, 546. 
b. calurus, 249. 
b. harlani, 134. 
b. krideri, 134. 
b. lucasanus, 134. 
lineatus alleni, 380. 
platypterus, 116, 380, 428, 432. 
swainsoni, 53, 222. 
Butorides virescens maculatus, 532. 
v. virescens, 52, 377. 

Butts, Wilbur K., the feeding range 
of certain birds, 329-350. 

Bycanistes, 580. 

Byrd, Mrs. Hiram, obituary, 162. 


CaccoMANTIS castaneiventris, 439. 
Calamornis, 463. 
Calamospiza melanocorys, 56. 
Calcarius lapponicus alascensis, 358. 
1. lapponicus, 65, 115. 
Calidris canutus, 221, 378. 
leucophaea, 194, 258. 
pictus, 260. 
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California, birds of, 297-318, 418, 
444, 445, 564. 
Callipepla squamata pallida, 262. 
Callothrus aeneus, 507. 
a. assimilis, 508. 
robustus, 507. 
Calocitta, 387. 
Calypte anna, 299. 
costae, 298, 564. 
Canada, birds of, 125, 154, 217-228, 
558, 570. 
Canadian National Parks, notice 
of their ‘Birds a National Asset’ 
152. 
Canvasback, 44, 557. 
Caracara, Audubon’s, 381. 
‘Caras y Caretas’, bird papers in, 
294. 
Cardinalis cardinalis, 227. 
c. cardinalis, 56, 108, 547. 
c. floridanus, 384. 

Cardinal, 56, 108, 227, 285, 430, 547. 
Florida, 384. 

‘Cardinal, The’ reviewed, 585. 

Carey, H. R., notice of his ‘To 
Whom does American Wild Life 
Belong,’ 153. 

Carib, Green, 536. 

Carpodacus purpureus purpureus, 
65. 

Cartwright, B. W., Ivory Gull in 
Manitoba, 241. 

Casmerodius egretta, 246, 258, 376. 

Cassicus atronitens, 500. 

Catbird, 57, 256, 385, 537. 

Cathartes aura, 221. 

a. septentrionalis, 53, 236, 380, 
566. 
Catoptrophorus semipalmatus semi- 
palmatus, 258, 379, 554, 566. 
8. inornatus, 260. 
8. longicaudus, 267. 
Centurus carolinus, 382. 
uropygialis cardonensis, 460. 
Cepphus columba, 16. 
Cerchneis sparveria sparveria, 53, 
381. 


Cerchneis s. paula, 381. 
tinnunculus objurgatus, 463. 

Cerorhinca monocerata, 12. 

Certhia brachydactyla raisulii, 

146. 
familiaris americana, 66. 
f. occidentalis, 364. 

Ceryle alcyon alcyon, 45, 54, 382. 
a. caurina, 351. 

Ceylon, birds of, 477. 

Chaetura vauxi, 353. 

Chamaea fasciata canicauda, 134, 

Chamaepelia passerina passerina, 

380, 514, 535. 
p. exigua, 542. 
p. trochila, 535. 

Chapin, James P., personal men- 
tion, 296. 

Chapman, Abel, notice of his ‘The 
Safeguarding of Wild Life,’ 
152. 

Chapman, Frank M., notice of his 
‘New Birds from Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador and Brazil, 134; review 
of his ‘The Variations and Dis- 
tribution of Saltator aurantiiros- 
tris,’ 452. 

Charadrius dominicus dominicus, 

115. 
d. fulvus, 195. 
melodus, 379. 
nivosus, 379. 
semipalmatus, 379, 535. 

Charitonetta albeola, 188. 

Chat, Long-tailed, 57. 
Yellow-breasted, 227, 548, 554, 

570. 

Chaulelasmus streperus, 44, 185. 

Chen caerulescens, 244. 
hyperboreus subsp., 431. 

h. hyperboreus, 96, 189, 471. 
nivalis, 277, 471. 

Chickadee, 66, 341, 522, 548. 
Carolina, 260, 265. 
Chestnut-backed, 364. 
Florida, 386. 

Hudsonian, 427. 
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Chickadee, Long-tailed, 58. 
Chicken, Prairie, 52. 

China, birds of, 137, 580, 581. 
Chlidonias nigra, 218. 

n. surinamensis, 51, 428. 
Chondestes grammacus grammacus, 

119, 257, 547, 567, 568. 

g. strigatus, 56. 

Chordeiles minor minor, 421. 

virginianus chapmani, 382. 

v. henryi, 54. 
Chuck-will’s-widow, 382, 421. 
Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, 169, 

364. 

Circus hudsonius, 53, 202, 380. 
Cistothorus stellaris, 386. 
Clangula americana, 116, 187. 

hyemalis, 44. 

islandica, 187. 
Cnemotriceus, 443. 

poecilurus venezuelanus, 443. 
Coale, H. K., obituary, 165. 
Coccyzus americanus americanus, 

54, 119, 546. 

minor, 543. 

Cochlearius zeledoni panamensis, 
453. 

Coereba bartolemica bartolemica, 
537. 

Colaptes auratus auratus, 382, 546. 

a. luteus, 54, 428. 

cafer martirensis, 67. 

c. saturator, 353. 

Coles, Rutgers R., Golden Plover 
at South Beach, Conn., 99. 

Colinus virginianus floridanus, 379. 

v. virginianus, 52, 100, 119, 
418, 546. 

Collinge, Walter E., notice of his 
‘Food of Some British Wild 

. Birds,’ 280. 

Collocalia brevirostris, 449. 

b. vuleanorum, 449. 

francica bartlesi, 467. 
Colorado, birds of, 108, 109, 253, 

432, 565, 583. 
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Columba fasciata letonai, 135. 
leucocephala, 543. 
Colvin, Walter, nesting of Chuck- 
will’s-widow in Kansas, 421. 
Colymbus auritus, 9, 415, 372. 
holboelli, 8, 44. 
Comatibis eremita, 454. 
Compsothlypis americana ameri- 
cana, 385, 429. 
a. usneae, 111, 429. 
a. pusilla, 537. 
‘Condor, The,’ reviewed, 142, 284, 
459, 584. 
Connecticut, birds of, 99, 419. 
Conover, H. B., see Osgood, W. H. 
Conservation, recent papers on, 280. 
Contributions to the Breeding Habit 
of Birds reviewed, 149, 290, 467, 
589. 
Coot, 52, 114, 378, 523. 
West Indian, 534. 
Copeland, Manton, 
Arthur C. 
Coracopsis nigra libs, 278. 
Coragyps urubu, 45, 380, 546. 
Cordier, A. H., some observations 
on the Water Ouzel, 169-178. 
Cormorant, 62. 
Baird’s, 23. 
Double-crested, 243. 
Farallon, 416. 
Florida, 374. 
Pelagic, 22. 
Red-faced, 219. 
Violet-green, 38. 
White-crested, 22, 43. 
Corvus, 270. 
brachyrhynchos, 270. 
b. brachyrhynchos, 55, 550. 
b. pascuus, 383, 
caurinus, 270, 355. 
corax europhilus, 270, 
c. clarionensis, 270. 
c. sinuatus, 270. 
c. principalis, 270, 237, 355. | 
ce. richardsoni, 270. 


see Bent, 
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Corvus, ¢. tibetanus, 270. 
corene saghalense, 291. 
cryptoleucus, 270. 
hesperus, 270. 
mexicanus, 270. 
ossifragus, 270, 383, 429, 566. 
pascuus, 270. 
paulus, 270. 
Coturnicops noveboracensis, 45. 
Cowbird, 55, 547. 
Cowbirds, classification of, 495- 
508. 
Crane, Little Brown, 192. 
Sandhill, 43, 377, 432. 
Crax globicera griscomi, 134. 
Creciscus jamaicensis, 266. 
ruber tamaulipensis, 134. 
Creeper, Brown, 66. 
Tawny, 364. 
Crocethia alba, 378. 
Crossbill, American, 260. 
Red, 229. 
Sitka, 356. 
White-winged, 45, 357. 
Crow, 55, 183, 265, 550. 
Florida, 383. 
Fish, 383, 429, 566. 
Northwestern, 355. 
Cryptoglaux acadica scotaea, 351. 
funerea richardsoni, 223. 
Crypturornis cinnamomeus praepes, 
279. 
Cuba, birds of, 135, 456. 
Cuckoo, Black-billed, 113. 
Mangrove, 543. 
Yellow-billed, 54, 98, 104, 119, 
546. 
Culicicapa ceylonensis pallidior, 463 
Curlew, Hudsonian, 195, 534. 
Long-billed, 247. 
Cyannocitta, 387. 
cristata cristata, 55, 547. 
c. florincola, 383. 
stelleri stelleri, 354. 
Cyanolimnas cerverai, 456. 
Cygnus buccinator, 137. 
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Cyrtostomus frenatus hachisukae, 
287 


Dacnis plumbea, 425. 

Dafila acuta tzitzihoa, 186, 375. 

Danforth, Stuart T., review of his 
‘Birds of Cartagena Lagoon,’ 267. 

‘Danske-Fugle,’ reviewed, 150, 468, 
290. 

Davis, R. N., an unusual nest of 
the Parula Warbler, 111. 

Davis, Tony, Late nesting of the 
Bobwhite, 418. 

Deane, Ruthven, the copper plates 
of the folio edition of Audubon’s 
‘Birds of America,’ 121, obituary 
of, H. K. Coale, 165. 

Decker, F. R., see Bowles, J. 
Hooper. 

Delacour, Jean, recent papers by, 
noticed, 449. 

Delacour, Jean, and Jabouille, 
Pierre, review of their ‘Ornitho- 
logical Researches in Laos and 
Annam,’ 582. 

Delaware, birds of, 416, 417. 

Delaware Valley Ornithological 
Club, meeting of the, 295. 

Demelioteucus badius, 497. 

Demille, J. B., corrections to his 
‘Birds of Gaspé County, Quebec,’ 
154. 

Dendragapus, 138. 

obscurus sitkensis, 197. 

Dendroica aestiva, 119, 456. 

a. aestiva, 57, 425. 

a. rubiginosa, 363. 
bryanti, 456. 
caerulescens cairnsi, 232. 
castanea, 119, 256. 
cerulea, 238, 259, 260. 
coronata, 119. 

c. coronata, 385. 

c. hooveri, 363. 

discolor, 120, 385, 537, 548. 
dominica dominica, 385. 
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Dendroica eoa, 456. 
erithacorides, 456. 
fusca, 120. 
magnolia, 119. 
palmarum palmarum, 385. 
p. hypochrysea, 385. 
pensylvanica, 233. 
petechia, 456. 

p. alsiosa, 571. 

p. babad, 571. 

p. bartholemica, 537. 
p. petechia, 571. 
pinus, 430. 
ruficapilla, 456. 
rufigula, 456. 

striata, 119, 433. 
tigrina, 385. 
townsendi, 363. 
vigorsi, 260, 385, 548. 
virens, 120. 

Denmead, Talbot, peculiar flight 
action of the Great Blue Heron, 
96. 

Deroptyus accipitrinus accipitrinus, 
420. 

Devincenzi, G. J., review of his 
‘Birds of Uruguay,’ 139. 

Diatryma steini, 180, 182. 

Dichromanassa rufescens, 376. 

r. colorata, 453. 
r. dickeyi, 142. 

Dickcissel, 56, 109, 226, 433. 

Dickey, D. R. and Van Rossem, A. 
J., notice of their ‘Two New 
Pigeons from Salvador,’ 135; 
notice of their ‘Seven New Birds 
from Salvador,’ 274. 

Dinesen, G. B., notice of his 
‘Birds of northern Iceland,’ 455. 

Dingle, E. von S., Sooty Tern and 
Bridled Tern on the South Caro- 
lina coast, 93; Leach’s Petrel 
(Oceanodroma’  leucorhoa) in 
South Carolina, 244. 

Diomedia chionoptera, 439. 

Dipper, 364. 


District of Columbia, birds of, 256, 

257. 

Doak, Charles B., see Hiatt, Ben- 

jamin C., 

Dole, Sanford B., obituary, 160. 
Dolichonyx badius, 497. 
fuscipennis, 498. 
Donacola thorpei, 441. 
Dove, Ground, 380. 
Martinique, 535. 

- Martinique Ground, 535. 
Mona Ground, 542. 
Mourning, 104, 380, 546. 
Porto Rican, 542. 

Ruddy Quail, 542. 
Western Mourning, 52, 380, 
418, 419. 
Dovekie, 427. 
Dowitcher, 260, 378. 
Long-billed, 193, 261, 262. 
Dryobates borealis 382, 429. 
nuttallii longirostra, 582. 
pubescens medianus, 54, 343. 
p. pubescens, 382, 430, 546. 
p. subsp., 352. 
villosus harrisi, 352. 
v. villosus, 54, 252, 546. 
Dryonastes grahami, 146. 
Dubois, Alphonse J. C., obituary, 

157. 

Duck, Black, 243. 
Eider, 451. 
Florida, 375. 
Harlequin, 43, 62. 
Lesser Scaup, 375. 
Masked, 415. 
Ring-necked, 187. 
Ruddy, 44, 120, 375. 
Western Harlequin, 188. 
Wood, 375. 

Dumetella carolinensis, 57, 256, 385, 

537. 

Dutch Guiana, birds of, 425. 

Dwight, Jonathan, the ‘‘new” 
Bermuda Shearwater proves to 
be Puffinus puffinus puffinus, 243. 
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Dwight, Jonathan and Griscom, 
Ludlow, review of their ‘A New 
and remarkable, Flycatcher from 
Guatemala,’ 450; notice of their, 
‘A Revision of the Races of the 
Blue Grosbeak,’ 451. 


Eac te, Bald, 113, 242, 250, 380, 476. 
Golden, 53, 203, 428, 433, 578. 
Harpy, 562. 

Northern Bald, 203. 

Eaton, Warren, F., Say’s Phoebe 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 103. 

Economic ornithology, 100, 458, 
576. 

Economic ornithology in recent 
entomological publications, 282, 
458. 

Ectopistes migratorius, 260. 

Egret, American, 256, 258. 
Reddish, 376. 

Snowy, 221, 376. 
Egretta candidissima, 221. 
c. candidissima, 376. 
Egypt, birds of, 132. 
Eider, 62, 451. 
Pacific, 189. 
Eifrig, C. W. G., notes from the 
Chicago area, 431. 

‘El Hornero,’ reviewed, 291. 

Elaenia, St. Thomas, 536. 

Elaenia albiceps chilensis, 443. 
chinchorrensis, 453. 
martinica riisii, 536. 

Elwes, Henry J., obituary, 159. 

Emberiza affinis nigeriae, 146. 
pecoris, 504, 505. 

Empidochanes, 443. 

Empidonax difficilis difficilis, 353. 
griseus, 524, 
hammondi, 524. 
minimus, 55. 
virescens, 235, 547. 
wrighti, 224, 524. 

Empidonomus aurantio-atro-crista- 
tus minor, 443. 


‘Emu, The,’ reviewed, 147, 288, 464, 
587. 
Ereunetes pusillus, 45, 258, 378, 534. 
mauri, 194, 378. 
Eriocnemis séderstromi, 287. 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 44, 375. 
Erithacus rubecula lavaudeni, 146. 
Erskine, Richard, see Stone, Wit- 
mer. 
Essex Co. Ornithological Club, 
notice of Bulletin, 461. 
Eudyptula minor iredalei, 437. 
Euphagus carolinus, 45, 253, 356, 
383. 
cyanocephalus, 225, 567. 
Europe, birds of, 141. 
Euscarthmus agilis, 443. 
Euthlypis lachrymosa schistacea, 
143. 


Fatco columbarius, 461. 
c. benderi, 461. 
c. columbarius, 45, 222, 205, 
534, 461. 
c. richardsoni, 222, 461. 
ce. suckleyi, 461. 
islandicus, 222. 
mexicanus, 53. 
peregrinus anatum, 45, 204, 
381, 420, 523. 
p. cassini, 419. 
p. peali, 204. 
rusticolus gyrfaleo, 222, 250. 
r. obsoletus, 222. 
r. rusticolus, 250. 
sparverius caribearum, 534. 
s. phalaena, 28-37, 205. 
8. sparverius, 28-37, 205. 
swarthi, 460. 
Falcon, Peale’s, 43, 204. 
Prairie, 53. 
Fargo, William G, feeding station 
habit of the Fish Crow, 566. 
Ferminia cerverai, 135. 
Field Museum of Natural History, 
Abyssinian expedition of, 478. 
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Finch, Hepburn’s Rosy, 357. 
House, 106. 
Purple, 65, 522, 

Flicker, 382, 546. 

Northern, 54, 266, 428. 

Northwestern, 353. 

Red-shafted, 183. 

San Pedro Martir Red-shafted, 
67. 

Flight, 121, 265. 

Florida, birds of, 92, 98, 117, 244, 
368, 371-386, 376, 566, 572. 

Flycatcher, Acadian, 235, 547. 

Arkansas, 224. 
Crested, 55, 262, 264, 383, 
546. 
Gray, 524. 
Hammond’s, 524. 
Least, 55. 
Olive-sided, 260. 
Say’s, 224. 
Scissor-tailed, 54, 224. 
Western, 353. 
Wright’s, 524. 

Fontinalis, 454. 

Forbes, H. S. and H. B., an autumn 
Hawk flight, 101. 

Ford, Edward R., notes from 
Michigan, 117; nesting of the 
Prothonotary Warbler under a 
porch, 255; nesting of Short- 
eared Owl in Illinois, 102. 

Foster, Frank B., Grackles killing 
young Pheasants, 106. 

Fratercula arctica, 59. 

corniculata, 11. 
Fregata aquila, 374. 
magnificens rothschildi, 533. 

French, G. E., and Griffee, W. E., 
Arkansas Kingbird at Madison, 
Wis., 566. 

Friedmann, Herbert, notice of his 
‘Three New African Birds,’ 278; 
review of his “Testicular Asym- 
metry in. Birds,’ 453; a revision 
of the classification of the Cow- 
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birds, 495-508; see also Naum- 
burg, E. M. B. 
Frigate-bird, 93. 
Fringilla ambigua, 504. 
Fuertes, Louis Agassiz, notice of 
the death of, 594 
Fulica americana, 52, 378, 523. 
caribaea, 534. 
Fulmar, 326. 
Fulmarus glacialis glupischa, 326. 
rodgersi, 326. 


Gapwa LL, 44, 114, 185. 

Gallicolumba, 518, 519. 

Gallinago delicata, 193, 378. 

Gallinula chloropus cachinnans, 

377, 534. 
galeata, 258, 523. 
olivacea nigrifrons, 139. 
Gallinule, Florida, 114, 258, 377, 
534. 
Purple, 377, 432, 523, 560. 

Game Birds, 458. 

Gander, Frank Forrest, nesting of 
the Western Mourning Dove, 418; 
swimming ability of fledgling 
birds, 574; birds killed by auto- 
mobiles, 575. 

Gannet, 219. 

Gardner, Leon L., habits of Blue 
Jays and Doves in Central 
Kansas, 104; Chickadee and 
polyphemus cocoon, 426. 

Gavia adamsi, 10. 

immer, 9, 372. 
pacifica, 10, 529. 
stellata, 10, 59, 432. 

Gee, N. Gist, Moffett, L. I., and 
Wilde, G. D. notice of their ‘A 
Tentative List of Chinese Birds,’ 
132. 

Geococcyx californianus, 262 

Geographic distribution, 322-325. 

Geopelia shortridgei, 437. 

Georgia, birds of, 229-234, 423, 425, 
426, 429, 457. 
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Geothlypis trichas ignota, 385. 

t. occidentalis, 57. 

t. trichas, 120, 548. 
Geotrygon montana, 542. 
Geranoaetus, 181. 

ales, 136. 

Gibson, Langdon, obituary, 293. 

Gifford, E. W., Grayson’s Pigeon 
(Zenaidura graysoni) in captivity, 
513-519. 

Gillespie, John A., Yellow-throated 
Vireo breeding in Delaware Co., 
Pa., 110; singing of migrant 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, 112; an 
avian parasite, 433. 

Glaucidium gnoma gnoma, 351. 

Glaucionetta clangula americana, 
44, 51. 

Glauconympha, 454, 470. 

Globicera pacifica, 439. 

Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 120, 386, 
548. 

Godwit, Marbled, 378. 

Golden-eye, 44, 51, 95, 116, 187. 

Barrow’s, 187. 

Goldfinch, 56, 383, 522, 547. 

Goose, Barnacle, 221. 

Bean, 558. 

Blue, 244 

Cackling, 191, 559. 

Canada, 43, 63, 220. 

Emperor, 191. 

Greater Snow, 276. 

Lesser Snow, 277. 

Snow, 96, 189, 427, 431. 

Snow X Brant, 427. 

White-cheeked, 190. 

White-fronted, 190, 559, 560. 
Gordon, Seton, review of his ‘Days 

with the Golden Eagle,’ 578. 

Goshawk, 102, 168, 241, 250, 262, 

480, 563, 579. 

Western, 202. 

Grackle, Boat-tailed, 383, 551. 

Bronzed, 56, 65, 266. 

Florida, 383. 
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Grackle, Great-tailed, 553. 
Purple, 106. 

Grant, Chapman, on the origin of 
flight, 121. 

Grassquit, Carib, 538. 

Grebe, Horned, 9, 372, 415. 

Holboell’s, 8, 44. 
Pied-billed, 51, 114, 372, 533. 

Greene, Earle R., Connecticut 
Warbler at Atlanta, Ga., in 
spring, 426. 

Greenland, birds of, 136. 

Griffee, W. E., see French, G. E. 

Grinnell, Joseph, six new subspecies 
of birds from Lower California, 
67-72; the designation of birds’ 
ranges, 322-325; notice of recent 
papers by, 133; notice of his 
‘Phrontistery,’ 457. 

Grinnell, Joseph, and Wythe, Mar- 
garet W., review of their ‘Direc- 
tory of the Bird-Life of the San 
Francisco Bay Region,’ 445. 

Griscom, Ludlow, rare Alcidae in 
Barnegat Bay, N. J., 555; the 
White-fronted Goose in South 
Carolina, 560; review of his 
‘Ornithological Results of the 
Mason-Spinden Expedition to 
Yucatan,’ 452; see also Dwight, 
Jonathan. 

Gromme, Owen J., an unusual 
flight of Snow Geese in the Lake 
Winnebago area, Wisconsin, 96. 

Grosbeak, Black-headed, 56. 

Blue, 451. 

Kadiak Pine, 356. 
Pine, 260. 
Rose-breasted, 231. 
Western Blue, 56. 

Gross, Alfred O., the Snowy Owl 
migration of 1926-27, 479-493; 
see also Allen, A. A. 

Grote, Hermann, notice of his 
‘The Formenkreise of the Black 
and White Bycanistes,’ 580. 
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Grouse, Canadian Ruffed, 521. 
Ruffed, 279, 319-321, 561. 
Sitka, 197. 

Sooty, 41. 

Grus canadensis, 192. 
mexicana, 432, 377. 

Guara alba, 118, 375. 

Guiana, birds of, 419. 

Dutch, birds of, 420. 
Guillemot, Pigeon, 16, 43. 
Guiraca c. chiapensis, 451. 

c. eurhyncha, 451. 

c. interfusa, 451. 

c. lazula, 56. 

Gull, Black-backed, 61, 431. 
Bonaparte’s, 19, 44, 375, 522, 

555. 

California, 19. 

Franklin’s 116, 217, 259, 433. 

Glaucous, 217. 

Glaucous-winged, 17, 38, 40, 43 

Herring, 18, 38, 243, 372, 428, 

§22. 

Iceland, 60. 

Ivory, 241 

Kittiwake, 241. 

Laughing, 217, 373, 541. 

Ring-billed, 61, 373. 

Sabine’s, 92, 241. 

Short-billed, 19. 

‘Gull, The,’ noticed, 145. 

Gyldenstolpe, Nils, notice of his 

‘Types of Birds in the Stockholm 
Museum,’ 274. 

Gymnostenops, 387. 

Gypopsitta vulturina, 563. 

Gyps indicus jonesi, 287. 

Gyrfalcon, 222, 250. 

Black, 222. 

Gray, 249. 

White, 222. 


Hasta rubica salvadorensis, 274. 
salvini wetmorei, 274. 
Hachisuka, M., notice of his work 
on Egyptian birds, 132. 
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Haematopus bachmani, 197. 
palliatus, 379. 
Halcyon smyrnensis, 462. 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus alascanus, 
203. 
leucocephalus, 380. 

Harelda hyemalis, 188, 457, 522. 

Harlequin, Western, 188. 

Harper, Francis, notice of his ‘A 
New Marsh Wren from Alberta,’ 
278. 

Harper, Roland M., relation or 
water level to bird-nesting sites 
in Florida, 117. 

Hartert, Ernst, notice of recent 
papers by, 138, 580; notice of his 
‘Types of Birds in the Tring 
Museum,’ 274. 

Hawk, Alaska Red-tailed, 203. 

Broad-winged, 116, 380, 428, 
432. 

Cooper’s, 380. 

Duck, 45, 114, 204, 381, 419, 
523, 533, 571. 

Florida Red-shouldered, 380. 

Lesser Antillean Sparrow, 534. 

Little Sparrow, 381. 

Marsh, 53, 100, 120, 202, 380, 
521. 

Pigeon, 45, 205, 222, 534. 

Red-shouldered, 248. 

Red-tailed, 45, 119, 380, 420, 
546. 

‘ Rough-legged, 64, 203, 249. 
Sharp-shinned, 202, 380. 
Sparrow, 28-37, 53, 205, 222, 

381. 
Swainson’s, 53, 222. 

Hawks, migration of, 101. 

Heath Hen, 477. 

Hedemeles melanocephalus, 56. 

Heinroth, Oskar and Magdalena, 
review of their ‘Birds of Middle 
Europe,’ 141. 

Hellmayr, Charles E., review of his 
‘Catalogue of the Tyrranidae,’ 442. 
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Helmitheros vermivorus, 548. Histrionicus histrionicus histrioni- 
Helms, O., notice of his ‘The Birds cus, 62. 

of Angmagsalik,’ 136. h. pacificus, 188. 
Helodromas solitarius cinnamom- Hoffman, Ralph, review of his 


eus, 195. 

Henderson, Junius, review of his 
‘The Practical Value of Birds,’ 
576. 

Henicorhina prostheleuca tropaea, 
279. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 52, 

246, 377. 
Great Blue, 42, 51, 96, 97, 246. 
Green, 52, 377. 
Little Blue, 376. 
Louisiana, 97, 258, 376. 
North-west, 43, 192. 
Ward’s, 376. 
West Indian Green, 533. 
Yellow-crowned Night, 97, 258, 
377, 533, 560. 

Herrick, Francis H., review of his 
edition of Audubon’s ‘Delinia- 
tions of American Scenery and 
Character,’ 127. 

Hespreornis, 182. 

Heteractitis incanus, 195. 

Hiatt, Benjamin C., and Emlen, 
John T., Jr., Glossy Ibis at 
Wilmington Delaware, 417. 

Hiatt, Benjamin C., and Doak, 


Charles B., Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron, nesting in N. J., 
560 


Hierofalco, 462. 

candicans, 462. 

islandus, 462. 

gyrfalco, 462. 

labradorus, 462. 
Himantopus mexicanus, 534, 541. 
Hine, James S., Sabine’s Gull in 

Ohio, 241. 

Hirundo erythrogastra, 57, 384. 

e. palmeri, 362. 

javanica fontalis, 439. 

rustica gutturalis, 439. 


‘Birds of the Pacific States,’ 444. 

Holland, Harold M., another late 
nesting of Bobwhite, 100. 

Hopkinson, Emilius, notice of his 
‘Records of Birds Bred in Cap- 
tivity,’ 133. 

Horsey, R. E., additional notes on 
the birds of eastern Kentucky, 119. 

Howell, A. H., obituary of Mrs. 
Hiram Byrd, 162. 

Howitt, Henry, Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpecker at Guelph, Ontario, 
252. 

Huber, Wharton, European Teal in 
North Carolina, 95; personal 
mention, 478. 

Hudson, George E., see Sherman, 
Franklin. 

Huey, Laurence M., observations 
on the spring migration of 
Aphriza and Gavia in the Gulf 
of California, 529-531; review of 
his ‘Discussion of the Zonal 
Status of the Sierra San Pedro 
Martir, Lower California,’ 582; 
notice of his ‘Birds Recorded in 
Spring at San Felipe, Lower 
California,’ 582. 

Hume, Allan Octavian, obituary, 
473. 

Hummingbird, Allen’s, 299. 
Anna’s, 299. 
Black-chinned, 298. 
Broad-tailed, 299. 
Calliope, 299. 

Costa’s, 298, 307, 564. 

Gilt-crested, 536. 

Ruby-throated, 24-27, 
382, 546. 

Rufous, 42, 299, 353. 

Humphreys, William J., notice of 
his ‘Fogs and Clouds,’ 140. 
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Hyde, A. Sydney, Rock Wren in 
Illinois, 111. 

Hydranassa tricolor ruficollos, 258, 
376. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 
44, 257. 

Hylacola cauta, 440. 
pytrhopygea, 440. 

Hylocichla aliciae aliciae, 112. 
fuscescens fuscescens, 234. 
guttata nana, 365. 

g. pallasi, 433. 

mustelina, 548. 

ustulata ustulata, 365. 
Hylorchilus sumichrasti, 279. 
Hypurolepis, 439. 


‘Ipis Tue,’ reviewed, 145, 286, 462. 
Ibis, Glossy, 416, 417, 418. 
White, 118, 375. 
Wood, 221, 375, 428. 
Ibycter americanus, 563. 
Iceland, birds of, 455. 
Ichthyornis, 182. 
Ieteria virens, 227, 548, 570. 
Ieterus badius, 497. 
brevirostris, 498. 
bullocki, 56. 
cucullatus masoni, 453. 
ce. trochiloides, 70. 
fringillarius, 498. 
galbula, 56, 573. 
sclateri pustuloides, 285. 
sericeus, 500. 
spurius, 55, 260, 383, 547. 
Ictinia mississippiensis, 53. 
Illinois, birds of, 111, 129, 246, 431. 
Illinois Audubon Society, notice of 
‘Bulletin,’ 280. 
Indiana, birds of, 255. 
Indo-China, birds of, 582. 
Institute for Tropical Research, 
478. 
International Committee on Bird 
Protection, notice of ‘Bulletin,’ 
449. 
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Ionornis martinicus, 377, 432, 560. 
Iowa, birds of, 100. 

Trena, 470. 

Irenella, 470. 

Iridoprocne bicolor, 57, 362, 384. 
Italy, birds of, 140. 

Ixobrychus exilis, 44, 221, 376. 
Ixoreus naevius naevius, 366. 


Jackson, Frederick J., review of 
his ‘Notes on the Game Birds of 
Kenya and Uganda,’ 579. 

Jaeger, Long-tailed, 17. 

Parasitic, 17. 
Pomarine, 17. 

Jamaica, birds of, 241. 

Japan, birds of, 275, 449, 580. 

Jay, Blue, 55, 104, 114, 547. 

Canada, 65. 

Crested, 183. 

Florida, 383. 

Florida Blue, 383. 
Queen Charlotte, 40, 42. 
Steller’s 354. 

Job, Herbert K., notes from South 
Carolina, 114. 


Jobouille, Pierre, see Delacour, 
Jean. 
Johnson, Charles E., the Bay- 


breasted Warbler in the Adiron- 
dacks of New York, 255. 
Johnson, R. A., the Ruffed Grouse 
in winter, 319-321. 
Jones, L. C., the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Crane, 98. 
Jones, S. Paul, Starling nesting in 
Wisconsin, 104. 
Junco, 343. 
Carolina, 230. 
Oregon, 359. 
Slate-colored, 359. 
Junco hyemalis carolinensis, 230. 
h. hyemalis, 343, 359. 
h. oreganus, 359. 
‘Journal fiir Ornithologie,’ reviewed, 
148, 289, 588. 
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Katmpacu, E. R., monetary value 
of Marsh Hawks, 100. 

Kansas, birds of, 47-58, 104, 246, 
262, 421. 

Kendeigh, S. Charles, see Baldwin, 
S. Prentiss. 

Kennard, F. H., review of his, ‘The 
Specific Status of the Greater 
Snow Goose,’ 276, 471. 

Kentucky, birds of, 119. 

Kibbe, Augustus K., obituary, 161. 

Killdeer, 52, 64, 379, 535. 

Antillean, 535. 
Kingbird, 54, 64, 382. 
Arkansas, 54, 566. 
Gray, 98, 382, 543, 565. 
Large-billed, 536. 
Kingfisher, Belted, 42, 45, 54, 382, 
536. 
Western Belted, 351. 
Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 66, 117, 
256, 433. 
Sitka, 365. 
Western Golden-crowned, 365. 
Kite, Everglade, 550. 
Mississippi, 53. 

Kittiwake, 60, 241. 
Pacific, 17. 

Kittredge, Joseph, Jr., notes from 
northwestern Michigan, 259. 

Klotz, Charles D., Hudsonian 
Chickadee in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, 427. 

Knipolegus lophotes, 443. 

comata, 443. 

Knot, 221, 258, 378. 

Knowlton, F. H., obituary, 156. 

Kuroda, Nagamichi, review of his 
‘Birds of Fujiyama,’ 275; review 
of his ‘Wild Duck Hunting at 
Haneda,’ 276; recent papers by, 
580. 


LaBrabor, birds of, 59-66 
Lagopus alexandrae, 198. 
lagopus albus, 138. 


Lagopus I. alaskensis, 138. 
1. lagopus, 64. 

1. ungavus, 138. 
leucurus leucurus, 201. 
rupestris dixoni, 200. 

Lanius, 387. 
borealis invictus, 362. 
ludovicianus, 46, 

1. excubitorides, 57. 
1. ludovicianus, 384, 430. 

Lanivireo flavifrons, 110, 547. 
solitarius alticola, 232. 

Lano, Albert, Great Blue Heron 
electrocuted, 246; Western Red- 
tail in Arkansas, 249; Western 
Mourning Dove in Arkansas, 
419. 

Lapwing, 248. 

Lark, Desert Horned, 55. 
Horned, 115, 183, 253. 

Larus argatatus, 18, 372, 428, 457. 
atricilla, 217, 373, 541. 
brachyrhynehus, 19. 
cachinnans, 457. 
californicus, 19. 
delawarensis, 61, 373. 
franklinii, 116, 217, 433. 
glaucescens, 17. 
hyperboreus, 217. 
leucopterus, 60. 
marinus, 61. 
philadelphia, 19, 44, 373, 522, 

555. 
pipixcan, 259. 

Lawrence, Robert B., Masked Duck 
(Nomonyx dominicus) in Texas, 
415. 

‘L’Oiseau,’ reviewed, 148, 289, 466. 

Leachena crocea boweri, 440. 

Leptotila fuviventris bangsi, 135. 


_ Lerwa lerwa major, 463. 


Leucosticte tephrocotis _litteralis, 
357. 
Lewis, Harrison F., notes on birds 
of the Labrador Peninsula in 
1925 and 1926, 59-66; review of 
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his ‘Production of Eider Down,’ 
451. 
Lichmera albo-auricularis, 440. 
Limnodromus griseus, 378. 
g. griseus, 160. 
g. scolopaceus, 262. 

Limosa fedoa, 378. 

Limpkin, 377. 

Linsdale, Jean, notes on summer 
birds of southwestern Kansas, 
47-58. 

Lobipes lobatus, 192. 

Longspur, Alaska, 358. 

Lapland, 65, 115. 
McCowen’s, 225. 
Smith’s, 260. 

Longstreet, R. J.; Noddy Tern at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., 92; Con- 
necticut Warbler at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., 572. 

Lénnberg, Einar, notice of recent 
papers by, 456. 

Loon, 9, 43, 112, 372. 

Pacific, 10, 43, 529. 
Red-throated, 10, 59. 
Yellow-billed, 10. 

Lophodytes cucullatus, 184. 

Lopholaimus antarcticus minor, 
437. 

Louisiana, birds of, 418. 

Lowe, Percy R., notice of his 
‘Present Status of Wild Life in 
Europe,’ 152. 

Lower California, birds of 67-72, 
582. 

Loxia americana sitkensis, 356. 
curvirostra minor, 229, 260. 
hordacea, 274. 
leucoptera, 45, 357. 

Loxigilla chazaliei, 538. 

Lunda cirrhata, 11. 


McATeEgE, W. L., review of his 
‘Relation of Birds to Woodlots 
in New York State,’ 272; notice 
of his ‘The Role of Vertebrates 


in Insect Control,’ 279; review 
of his ‘Propagation of Game 
Birds,’ 457; reviews by, 280-284, 
458. 

McCrimmon, A. R., late nesting 


of Golden-crowned Kinglet, 256. - 


McGregor, Richard C., review of 
his ‘New or Noteworthy Philip- 
pine Birds. V,’ 582. 

McGregor, Richard C., and Mar- 
shall, Elizabeth J., review of 
their ‘Philippine Birds for Boys 
and Girls,’ 581. 

McLellan, M. E., obituary of Dr. 
R. A. Phillipi, 158; review of his 
‘Notes on Birds of Sinaloa and 
Nyarit, Mexico,’ 273. 

Macrorhamphus griseus scolopac- 
eus, 193. 

Madagascar, birds of, 134, 278. 

Magee, M. J., three rare birds for 
northern Michigan, 115. 

Magpie, 55, 354. 

Mailliard, Joseph, review of his 
‘Birds and Mammals of Modoc 
Co., Calif.,’ 447; personal men- 
tion, 295. 

Maine, birds of, 568. 

Mallard, 51, 185, 375. 

Manitoba, birds of, 241. 

Man-o’war-bird, 115, 374, 533. 

Mantellornis, 437. 

Mareca americana, 44, 185. 

penelope, 95. 
Margarops fuscatus fuscatus, 537. 
Marila affinis, 186, 549. 

collaris, 187. 

marila, 186. 

valisineria, 44. 

Marshall, Elizabeth J., see Mce- 
Gregor, Richard C. 

Martin, Caribbean, 543. 

Purple, 56, 384. 

Martinique, birds of, 422. 

Maryland, birds of, 256-561. 

Massachusetts, birds of 92, 98, 99. 
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Mathews, G. M., notice of his, 
‘The Birds of Australia,’ 135; 
review of his “The Birds of 
Australia,’ 435-442. 

Meadowlark, 183. 

Southern, 383. 
Western, 55. 
Megaceryle alcyon aleyon, 535. 
Megalornis japonensis, 98. 
nigricollis, 449. 
Megaquiscalus major macrourus, 
531. 
m. major, 383, 553. 
Meinertzhagen, Col. R., review of 
his ‘Introduction to a review of 
the genus Corvus,’ 270. 
Melanerpes_ erythrocephalus, 54, 
382, 546. 
Melanitta, 450. 
Meleagris gallopavo osceola, 380. 
Melospiza georgiana, 384. 
lincolni, 259. 
1. lincolnii, 260. 
l. striata, 361. 
melodia atlantica, 256. 
m. caurina, 361. 
m. melodia, 65, 230, 344, 384, 
573. 
m. morphna, 360. 
m. rufina, 360. 
Mentawi Islands, birds of, 583. 
Merganser, 184. 
American, 43, 112. 
Hooded, 184. 
Red-breasted, 43, 184, 375. 

Mergus americanus, 184. 
serrator, 184, 375. 

Merlin, Richardson’s, 222. 

Mershon, W. B., a death trap for 
Ducks, 95; notes on the Brant, 
557. 

Mexico, birds of 67-72, 134, 273, 
278, 424, 452. 

Michigan, birds of, 115, 116, 259, 
427, 559, 565. 

Micralcyone pusilla masauji, 462. 


Micropalama himantopus, 258, 260, 
261. 
Micropsitta pusio stresemanni, 138. 
Microtarsus melanoleucos proxi- 
mus, 583. 
Migration, 123, 275, 420, 479-493. 
Miller, Richard F., nesting of the 
Upland Plover in Phila., Pa., 247. 
Miller, W. deW., notice of his 
‘Structural Variations in the 
Scoters,’ 450. 
Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 57. 
p. polyglottos, 240, 385, 430, 
548. 
Mirafra passerina, 274. 
fringillaris, 275. 
Mitrephanes phaeocercus quercinus, 
274. 
Mniotita varia, 384, 548. 
Mockingbird, 240, 385, 430, 548. 
Western, 57. 
Moffett, Lacy I., see Gee. N. Gist. 
Molothrus, 495-508. 
ater, 496, 499. 
a. artemisiae, 503. 
a. ater, 55, 547, 503, 504. 
a. californicus, 505. 
a. dwighti, 505. 
a. obscurus, 503, 505. 
atronitens, 501. 
badius, 495, 498. 
b. bolivianus, 498. 
bonariensis, 499. 
. aequatorialis, 499. 
. bonariensis, 494, 499. 
. cabanisii, 499. 
. melanogyna, 500, 503. 
. milleri, 494, 499, 503. 
minimus, 499, 501. 
. occidentalis, 499, 502. 
. venezuelensis, 499, 501. 
cassini, 502. 
brevirostris, 498. 
cabanisii, 502. 
cassini, 502. 
discolor, 501. 
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Molothrus fringillarius, 495, 498. 

fuscipennis, 498. 

maxillaris, 500. 

niger, 500. 

occidentalis, 502. 

pecoris, 505. 

purpurascens, 502. 

robustus, 502. 

rufo-axillaris, 453, 496, 498. 

sericeus, 503. 

venezuelensis, 501. 

Moris bassana, 219. 

Morocco, birds of, 139, 581. 

Motacilla alba, 287. 

Mousley, H., further notes on the 
birds of Hatley, Quebec, 1925- 
1926, 520-523. 

Munia, 387. 

Murre, Brunnich’s, 241, 555. 

California, 16. 

‘Murrelet, The,’ reviewed, 144, 291. 

Murrelet, Ancient, 13, 42. 

Kittlitz’s, 14. 

Marbled, 13, 39. 
Muscadivores aeneus vicinus, 583. 
Muscisaxicola rufivertex pallidiceps, 

442. 

Muscivora forficata, 54, 224. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
recent additions to the bird de- 
partment, 296, 474. 

Myadestes townsendi, 227. 

Mycteria americana, 221, 375, 428. 

Myiarchus crinitus, 55, 383, 546. 

c. crinitus, 264. 

ferox australis, 443. 

sclateri, 422. 

Myiobius atricaudus snethlagei, 
443. 

Myiochanes cinereus pallescens, 
443. 

virens, 547. 

Myiodynastes luteiventris swarthi, 
460. 

Myiophobus, 443. 

Myzomela cineracea rooki, 138. 


NANNOPSITTACUS, 439. 

Nannus hiemalis, 117. 
h. hiemalis, 234. 
h. pacificus, 364. 

National Association of Audubon 
Societies, meeting of, 167. 

National Museum of Canada, 294. 

Naumburg, Elsie M. B. and Fried- 
mann, Herbert, a new race of 
Molothrus bonariensis from Brazil, 
494. 

Nautilornis avus, 135. 

proavitus, 136. 

Nelson, E. W., notice of his ‘Two 
new Birds from Mexico,’ 134; 
personal mention, 294. 

Neomorphus dulcis, 467. 

Neoxolmis, 443. 

Nesotrochis, 456. 

Netherlands Ornithological Club, 
notice of ‘Yearbook,’ 468, 290. 
Nettion carolinense, 44, 62, 185, 
259. 
crecca, 95. 

New Britain, birds of, 138. 

New England Bird Banding Asso- 
ciation, 294. 

New England Sportsmen’s Show, 
474. 

New Hampshire, bird of, 97, 101, 
105. 

New Jersey, birds of, 92, 99, 102, 
251, 555, 560, 567, 568. 

New York, birds of, 103, 111, 112, 
241, 245, 249, 252, 255, 272, 319- 
321, 570. 

Nice, Margaret M., Pileated Wood- 
pecker wintering in Cleveland 
County, Oklahoma, 103. 

Nichols, John Treadwell, Tubinares 
of the north-west coast, 326-328. 
555; Brown Pelican and sum- 
mering Bonaparte’s Gull at New- 
port, R. I., 555. 

Nicholson, Donald J., Florida notes, 
115; late nesting of Wayne’s 
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Clapper Rail, 98; photographing 
Wayne’s Clapper Rail, 368. 

Nicholson, E. M., review of his 
‘How Birds Live,’ 577. 

Nighthawk, Florida, 382. 
Virginia, 421. 

Western, 54. 

Noddy, 542. 

Nomenclature, 446, 454. 

Nomonyx dominicus, 415. 

‘Norsk Ornithologisk Tidsskrift,’ 

reviewed, 150. 

North Carolina, birds of, 95, 97, 248, 
415, 427. 

North Dakota, birds of, 447. 

Northeastern Bird-banding Asso- 
ciation, notice of ‘Bulletin,’ 145, 
286, 558. 

Norton, Arthur H., nesting of the 
Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow in 
Maine, 568. 

Numenius americanus, 247. 

hudsonicus, 195, 534. 

Numida, 139. 

Nuthatch, Brown-headed, 386. 
Red-breasted, 520. 
Slender-billed, 227. 
White-breasted, 113, 337, 548. 

Nuttallornis borealis borealis, 260. 

Nyctanassa violacea, 258, 377, 533, 

560. 
v. bancrofti, 460. 

Nyctea nyctea, 102, 479-493, 564. 

Nycticorax nycticorax naevius, 52, 
246, 377. 

Nyetiornis, 463. 

Nyroca marila affinis, 375. 

valisineria, 557. 


OperRHOLsER, H. C., review of 
Heinroth’s Birds of Middle 
Europe, 141. 

Oceanodroma castro, 556. 

furcata, 21. 
leucorhoa, 244. 
1. beali, 21. 


Ochthoeca rufipectoralis centralis, 
443. 
Octhodromus wilsonius rufinuchus, 
535. 
Odontophorus guianensis canes- 
cens, 561. 
g. polionotus, 561. 

Oenanthe hispanica, 286. 
oenanthe schioleri, 462. 

Ohio, birds of, 241, 242. 

Oidemia, 450. 
americana, 189, 431. 
deglandi, 189. 
perspicillata, 189. 

Oklahoma, birds of, 103. 

Old-squaw, 44, 188, 522, 555. 

Olor columbianus, 192, 245. 

Ontario, birds of, 252. 

‘Oologist, The,’ reviewed, 144, 285, 

461. 
‘Oologists’ Record, The,’ notice of, 
147, 288, 464. 

Oporornis agilis, 426, 572. 
formosus, 238, 548. 

Oregon, birds of, 444. 

Oreopeleia chrysea, 517. 

Oriole, Arizona Hooded, 574. 
Baltimore, 56, 266, 573. 
Bullock’s, 56. 

Orchard, 55, 260, 383, 547. 
San Lucas Hooded, 70. 

Oriolus atronitens, 504. 
aureus, 274. 

‘Ornis Fennica,’ noticed, 291, 468. 

Ornithological Articles on other 

Journals noticed, 151, 291, 468. 
Ornithological prize, 167. 
‘Ornithologische Beobachter,’ re- 

viewed, 149, 289, 468, 589. 
‘Ornithologische Monatsberichte,’ 

reviewed, 148, 290, 467, 589. 
Orthorhynchus exilis exilis, 536. 
Orthotomus sepium concinnus, 

583. 

suturius suturius, 278. 
Osgood, W. H., and Conover, H. B., 
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renaming of the Venezuelan 
Odontophorus canescens, 561. 
Osprey, 205, 381. 
Otocoris alpestris alpestris, 115. 
a. leucolaema, 55. 
Otus asio, 223. 
a. aikeni, 54. 
a. asio, 54. 
a. floridanus, 381. 
a. naevius, 563. 
umbra enganensis, 583. 
Ouzel, Water, 169. 
Ovenbird, 66, 120, 537, 548. 
Owl, Aiken’s Screech, 54. 
Barn, 53, 183, 251. 
Barred, 113. 
Burrowing, 54, 183, 223. 
Dusky, Horned, 351. 
Florida Barred, 381. 
Florida Burrowing, 381. 
Florida Screech, 381. 
Great Horned, 113, 183, 381, 
432, 433. 
Hawk, 116, 251, 252. 
Long-eared, 45, 183 
Northwestern Saw-whet, 351. 
Pygmy, 351. 
Richardson’s, 223. 
Saw-whet, 113. 
Screech, 54, 183, 223, 563. 
Short-eared, 54, 183, 351. 
Snowy, 102, 168, 250, 472, 479- 
493, 564, 579. 
Spotted, 222. 
Western Horned, 54. 
Oxyechus vociferus, 52, 64, 379. 
v. rubidus, 535. 
Oyster-catcher, Black, 41, 197. 


PacuysiLvia, decurtata, 279. 
d. pallida, 274. 
Paff, William A., a hawk flight, 
420. 
Pagoa geoffroyi, 438. 
Pagodroma, 438. 
Pagolla wilsonia wilsonia 379. 


Pagophila alba, 241. 

Palaeocrex fax, 583. 

Palaeogyps prodromus, 583. 

Palaeospiza bella, 135. 
hatcheri, 136. 

Palaeospizidae, 136. 

Palaeotringa vetus, 179. 

Palmer, T. S., the forty-fourth 
stated meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, 73-84, re- 
port of the Secretary, 85-91; 
obituaries of F. H. Knowlton, 
156; Dr. Alphonse J. C. Dubois, 
157; Henry J. Elwes, 159; San- 
ford B. Dole, 160; S. H. Vander- 
grift, 163; Julius Van Haast, 
correction, 166. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis, 381. 

h. ridgwayi, 453. 

Parapavo californicus, 180. 

Parisoma pulpum, 278. 

Paroquet, Carolina, 252. 

Parrot, Lesser Vasa, 278. 

Sun, 420. 

Parus albiventris curtus, 278. 
bicolor, 239. 
major lynesi, 39. 

Passer, 387. 
domesticus, 56. 
italae payni, 287. 

Passerculus princeps, 257. 
sandwichensis savanna, 359, 

383. 

Passerella iliaca sinuosa, 362. 

i. townsendi, 361. 
i. unalaschensis, 42. 

Passerherbulus caudacutus, 383. 
lecontei, 225. 
maritimus macgillivrayi, 254, 

423. 
nelsoni subvirgatus, 225, 568. 
nigrescens, 384. 

Passerina ciris, 108, 384, 429. 
cyanea cyanea, 264, 547. 
pecoris, 504. 

Pearson, T. Gilbert, Glossy Ibisses 
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reported breeding in Louisiana, 
418. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos, 94, 374. 

occidentalis, 262, 374, 532, 555. 

Pelican, Brown, 115, 262, 374, 
555. 

West Indian Brown, 533. 
White, 94, 374. 

Pelidna alpina sakhalina, 45, 194, 
258, 378. 

Pelionetta, 450. 

Penard, Thomas E., the Duck 
Hawk in Guiana, 419; egg of the 
Sun Parrot, 420; the Yellow 
Warbler, in Dutch Guiana, 425. 

Penguin, Galapagos, 509-512. 

Pennsylvania, birds of, 94, 110, 111, 
247, 250, 420, 556, 563, 579. 

Pennula sandwichensis, 467. 

Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus, 

66, 341, 548. 
a. septentrionalis, 58. 
carolinensis carolinensis, 260, 
265. 
c. impiger 386. 
gambeli atratus, 134. 
rufescens rufescens, 364. 

Perisorius canadensis sp., 65. 

Perry, George L., Wilson’s Phala- 
rope in Massachusetts, 99 

Peters, James L., the Virginia 
Nighthawk in the Bahamas, 421; 
the rediscovery of Myiarchus 
sclateri Lawr., 422; Strepto- 
procne semicollaris (DeSaussure) 
in Chihuahua, 424; review of his 
‘Revision of the Golden Warb- 
lers,’ 456; birds of the Island of 
Anguilla, 532-538; see also Bar- 
bour, Thomas, and Bangs, Out- 
ram. 

Petrel, Beal’s, 21. 

Fisher’s, 327. 
Forked-tailed, 21. 
Leach’s, 244. 
Madeira, 556. 


Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons, 
56, 110. 
Peucaea aestivalis aestivalis, 384. 

ze. bachmani, 384. 

cassini, 56. 

Pewee, Wood, 547. 
Phaethon aethereus, 532. 

americanus, 540. 

lepturus catesbyi, 94. 
Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus, 

416. 

a. cincinatus, 22. 

a. floridanus, 374. 

carbo, 62. 

pelagicus pelagicus, 22. 

p. resplendens, 23. 

urile, 219. 

Phalarope, Northern, 192. 

Red, 45, 221. 

Wilson’s 99, 247, 259. 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 45, 221. 
Phaps chalcoptera, 517. 

Phasianus, 106. 
torquatus, 522. 
Phasmagyps patritus, 583. 
Pheasant, 106. 
Ring-necked, 522. 
Philacte canagica, 191. 
Philemon novaeguineae, umboi, 
138. 
Philippi, Rudolph A., obituary, 158. 
Philippines, birds of the, 581. 
Phillips, J. C., notice of his ‘Periodic 
Fluctuations in Numbers of 
Grouse,’ 152. 
Phloeotomus pileatus abieticola, 
119, 236, 260. 

p. pileatus, 103, 382, 546. 
Phodilus badius saturatus, 463. 

b. nipalensis, 463. 

b. abbotti, 463. 

riverae, 582. 

Phoebe, 383, 546. 

San Lucas Black, 69. 

San Quintin Black, 68. 

Say’s, 55, 103. 
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Phoenicothraupis salvini rooensis, 

453. 

Photoperiodism, 275. 

Phyllomyias brevirostris cearae, 443. 

Pica pica hudsonia, 55, 354. 

Pickens, Andrew L., unique method 
of pollination by the Ruby- 
throat, 24-27; supplementary rec- 
ords for upper South Carolina, 

428; some unusual records for 

South Carolina, 573. 

Picoides arcticus, 252, 352. 
- americanus americanus, 352. 
Picumnus cirrhatus confusus, 463. 
Picus vittatus meridianus, 146. 
Pigeon, Grayson’s, 513-519. 
Passenger, 260. 
White-crowned, 543. 

Pinicola enucleator flammula, 356. 
e. leucura, 260. 

Pintail, 186, 375. 
Bahamama, 533. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus alleni, 384, 

573. 

maculatus, 226. 
m. montanus, 433. 

Pipit, 363, 385. 

Pipra opalizans, 563. 
stolzmanni, 563. 

Piranga erythromelas, 46, 231, 541. 
rubra rubra, 119, 547. 

Pisobia bairdi, 194, 260, 262. 
fuscicollis, 258. 
maculata, 193, 258, 378. 
minutilla, 194, 378, 534. 

Pitta ellioti, 286. 

Pittman, H. H., photographs by, 

169. 

Pitylus erythromelas, 563. 
luzula, 451. 
nigriceps, 452. 
Planesticus migratorius subsp., 386. 
migratorius caurinus, 366. 
m. migratorius, 58, 347, 548. 
Platycercus elegans fleurieuensis, 
438. 


Platyrhynchus sulphurescens, 443. 

Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis, 107, 
253, 358, 423. 

Plegadis falcinellus, 416, 417. 

Plover, Black-bellied, 40, 195, 379, 


535. 
Golden, 99, 115, 535. 
Mountain, 52. 
Pacific Golden, 195. 
Piping, 379. 


Rufous-naped, 535. 
Semipalmated, 40, 196, 259, 
379, 535. 
Snowy, 379. 
Upland, 52, 120, 235, 247, 259, 
477. 
Wilson’s, 379. 
Pluvialis dominicus, 99. 
d. dominicus, 535. 
Pluvianus aegyptius angolae, 463. 
Podargus papuensis pumilus, 467. 
Podasocys montanus, 52. 
Podilymbus podiceps, 51, 372, 532. 
Poecilonitta bahamensis bahamen- 
sis, 533. 
Poecilotriccus ruficeps melanomys- 
tax, 443. 
Polihierax insignis cinereiceps, 463. 
Polioptila caerulea caerulea, 120, 
386, 548. 
caerulea obscura, 133. 
c. amoenissima, 133. 
melanura abbreviata, 133. 
m. margaritae, 133. 
Poliospiza burtoni, gurneti 274 
b. somereni, 274. 
Polyborus cheriway, 381. 
Pooecetes gramineus gramineus, 
383. 
Porphorio albus, 437. 
Porto Rica, birds of, 120, 267, 539. 
Porzana carolina, 377. 
Potter, Julian K., see Yoder, Wil- 
liam, 
Potter, Lawrence B., White- 
crowned Sparrow and Yellow- 
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breasted Chat in southwestern 
Saskatchewan, 570. 

Potts, F. A., notes on Porto Rican 
birds, 120. 

Prionochilus parsonsi, 582. 

Progne dominicensis, 543. 

Protonotaria citrea, 117, 237, 255, 
259, 260, 385, 425, 429, 573. 

Psaltriparus minimus, 227. 

m. melanurus, 134. 
Psarocolius aeneus, 507. 
Psephotellus chrysopterygius, 439. 

dissimilis, 439. 

Ptarmigan, Alexander’s Willow, 198. 

Dixon’s, 200. 

White-tailed, 201. 

Willow, 64. 

Pterodroma inexpectata, 439. 

mollis, 438. 

solomonensis meyeri, 139. 
Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 12. 
Ptylosis, 387-414. 

Puffin, 59, 555. 

Horned, 11. 

Tufted, 11, 43. 

Puffinus bulleri, 326. 

griseus, 21. 

Vherminieri, 93. 

puffinus bermudae, 243. 

p. yelkouan, 243. 

p. mauritanicus, 243. 

p. puffinus, 243. 

Pycraft, W. P., notice of his 
‘Geese that lay Golden Eggs,’ 
152. 

Pyrotrogon wardi, 463. 

Pyrrhulagra noctis ridgwayi, 537. 

Pyrrhura perlata caerulescens, 467. 

p. anerythra, 467. 


Quali, Arizona Scaled, 262. 

Quebec, birds of, 520-523, 558. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, birds of 
the, 38-43. 

Querquedula cyanoptera, 433. 
discors, 375. 
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Quiscalus quiscula aeneus, 56, 65. 
q. aglaeus, 383. 
q. quiscula, 106. 


Ratt, Black, 266. 

Florida Clapper, 377, 566. 

King, 52, 242, 258, 377, 428. 

Virginia, 44. 

Wayne's Clapper, 98, 368. 

Yellow, 45. 

Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary, 475. 
Rallus crepitans scotti, 377, 566. 

elegans, 52, 258, 377, 428. 

nayaritensis, 273. 

virginianus, 44. 

Raven, 183. 

Northern, 237, 355. 

White-necked, 459. 
Redington, Paul G., personal men- 

tion, 294, 
Redstart, 66, 113, 120, 537. 
Red-tail, Alaska, 203. 

Western, 249. 

Red-wing, Florida, 383. 

Thick-billed, 55. 

Reed, Clara Everett, more notes 
on Cliff Swallows, 110. 
Regulus calendula grinnelli, 365. 

satrapa, 256. 

s. satrapa, 66, 117, 433. 

s. olivaceus, 365. te 
Reinholdia reinholdi, 439. 
Reiser, Otmar, notice of his 

‘Birds’ eggs from China and 
Tibet,’ 448. 
‘Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie,’ 
reviewed, 147, 289, 466, 588. 
Rhipidura dahli antonii, 138. 
Rhode Island, birds of, 555. 
Rhodonessa caryophyllacea, 288. 
Rhyncophanes mecowni, 225. 
Richmond, Charles W., review of 
his ‘Generic Names Applied to 
Birds 1916-1922,’ 454. 
Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis, 
430. 
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Ridgway Memorial Campaign, 166. 

Riley, J. H., notice of his ‘A Collec- 
tion of Birds from the Provinces 
of Yunnan and Szechwan, China,’ 
137; notice of recent papers by, 
583. 

Rissa tridactyla, 60, 241. 

t. pollicaris, 17. 

Riu Kiu Islands, birds of, 580. 

Road-runner, 262. 

Robb, Wallace Havelock, personal 
mention, 478. 

Robin, 41, 58, 266, 347, 386, 548, 

575. 
Northwestern, 366. 

Roddy, H. Justin, see Beck, Herbert 
H. 

Roosevelt memorial fountain, 476. 

Rostrhamus sociabilis, 550. 

Rothschild, Lord, notice of his 
‘Avifauna of Yunnan,’ 271, 581. 

Rough-leg, Ferruginous, 53. 

Rowan, William, review of his 
‘Photoperiodism, Reproductive 
Periodicity and Migration,’ 275. 

Royal Australasian Orn. Union, 
notice of its ‘Official Checklist 
of the Birds of Australia,’ 130. 

Rutledge, Archibald, notice of 
papers by, 270. 

Rynchops nigra, 218, 373. 


Sanara, ornithology of the, 454. 
Salpinctes obsoletus, 111. 
0. obsoletus, 57. 
Saltator aurantiirostris, 452. 
Salvador, birds of, 135, 274. 
Samuela alesteri, 441. 
cinnamomea, 441. 
marginata, 440. 
Sanderling, 194, 258, 378. 
Sandpiper, Aleutian, 193. 
Baird’s 194, 260, 262. 
Buff-breasted, 99. 
Least, 194, 258, 261, 378, 534. 
Pectoral, 193, 258, 261, 378. 


Red-backed, 45, 194, 258, 378. 
Semipalmated, 45, 258, 378, 
534. 
Solitary, 52, 112, 522. 
Spotted, 52, 195, 379, 521, 534. 
Stilt, 258, 260, 261. 
Western, 194, 378. 
Western Solitary, 195. 
White-rumped, 258. 
Sapsucker, Red-breasted, 352. 
Red-naped, 433. 
Williamson’s, 433. 
Yellow-bellied, 236, 262, 382. 
Saskatchewan, birds of, 570. 
Sass, Herbert Ravenel, Nonpareil 
breeding in Cardinal’s nest, 108. 
Saunders, Aretas A., review of his 
‘Summer Birds of Central New 
York Marshes,’ 272. 
Savannah River bird refuge, 476. 
Sayornis nigricans brunnescens, 
69. 
n. salictaria, 68. 
phoebe, 383, 546. 
sayus, 55, 224, 103. 
Scardafella inca, 279. 
Scaup, 186. 
Lesser, 186, 549. 
Schlesian Ornithological Society, 
‘Bulletin’ reviewed, 150. 
Schorger, A. W., notes on the dis- 
tribution of some Wisconsin 
birds, I., 235-240; notes from 
Madison, Wisconsin, 261. 
Schroeder, Adele P., early singing 
of the Horned Lark, 253. 
Sclater, W. L., review of ‘Aves for 
1925,’ 271. 
Scoter, 189. 
American, 431. 
Surf, 43, 189. 
White-winged, 43, 189. 
Scotland, birds of, 578. 
Scotornis climacurus sclateri, 286. 
Scoville, Samuel, review of his, 
‘Runaway Days,’ 455. 
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Seiurus aurocapillus, 66, 120, 537, 
548. 
motacilla, 233, 238. 
noveboracensis, 537. 
Selasphorus alleni, 299. 
platycercus, 299. 
rufus, 299, 353. 

Sericornis tyrannulus, 440. 

Sericotes holosericeus holisericeus, 
536. 

Setophaga ruticilla, 66, 120, 537. 

Shearwater, Audubon’s, 93. 

Dusky, 43. 
New Zealand, 326. 
Sooty, 21. 

Shelley, Lewis O., decrease in 

Starlings in New Hampshire, 105. 
Hawk Owl in Vermont, 252. 

Sherman, Franklin and Hudson, 
George E., Brewer’s Blackbird in 
South Carolina, 567; see also 
Wayne, Arthur T. 

Shipman, C. M., nesting of the 
Herring Gull and some other 
birds on Lake Erie islands, 242. 

Shiras, George, 3rd., notice of his 
‘History of the First Migratory 
Bird Bill,’ 595. 

Shoveller, photograph of, 169. 

Shrike, 183. 

Alaska, 362. 
Loggerhead, 46, 384, 430. 
White-rumped, 57. 
Sialia currucoides, 366. 
sialis sialis, 58, 386, 431, 548. 

Simmons, George Finlay, notice of 
his ‘Sindbads of Science,’ 581. 

Siskin, Pine, 357. 

Sitta carolinensis aculeata, 227. 

c. carolinensis, 337, 548. 
pusilla, 386. 

Skimmer, Black, 218, 373. 

Smutsornis, 454. 

Smyth, Ellison A., Jr., additional 
notes on the birds of Montgomery 
Co., Virginia, 44-46. 
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Snake-bird, 415. 
Snipe, Wilson’s, 193, 378. 
Snyder, L. L., notice of his ‘Birds 
of Wrangell Island,’ 139. 
Snyder, W. E., the destruction of 
Eagles, 250; Barn Owl in Wiscon- 
sin, 251. 
Socorro Island, birds of, 513-519. 
Solitaire, Townsend’s 227. 
Somateria mollissima dresseri, 62. 
v. nigra, 189. 
Song, 112. 
Sora, 377. 
South America, birds of, 129, 134. 
South Atlantic, birds of, 581. 
‘South Australian Ornithologist,’ 
reviewed, 147, 288, 466, 587. 
South Carolina, birds of, 93, 107, 
10%. 114, 247, 249, 254, 415, 423, 
428, 559, 565, 567, 573. 
»w, Acadian Sharp-tailed, 225, 
568. 
Bachman’s, 384. 
Cassin’s, 56. 
Chipping, 65, 384, 547. 
Clay-colored, 226, 259. 
Coast Song, 256. 
Dusky Seaside, 384. 
English, 56. 
Field, 259, 430, 523, 547. 
Golden-crowned, 359. 
Grasshopper, 225. 
Harris’s, 116, 225. 
Intermediate, 359. 
Ipswich, 257. 
Lark, 119, 257, 547, 567, 568. 
Leconte’s, 225. 
Lincoln’s, 259, 260, 361. 
Macgillivray’s, 423. 
Pine Woods, 384. 
Rusty Song, 360. 
Savanna, 359, 383. 
San Lucas Black-throated, 71. 
Sharp-tailed, 383. 
Song, 65, 230, 266, 344, 384, 
573. 
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Sparrow, Sooty Song, 360. 
Swamp, 384. 
Townsend’s Fox, 42, 361. 
Tree, 343. 
Valdez Fox, 362. 
Vesper, 383. 
Western Grasshopper, 56. 
Western Lark, 56. 
White-crowned, 46, 116, 226, 

570. 

Yakutat Song, 361. 

Speotyto cunicularia, 223. 

c. floridana, 381. 
c. hypogaea, 54. 
Sphecotheres sta!keri, 440. 
Spheniscus humboldti, 509-512. 
Sphyrapicus ruber ruber, 352. 
varius nuchalis, 433. 
v. varius, 236, 262, 382. 
thryoideus, 433. 

Spinus, 129. 
magellanicus tacumanus, 
m. urubambinus, 130. 
peruvianus paulus, 130. 
pinus, 357. 
sanctaecrucis, 130. 

Spiza americana, 56, 
433. 

Spizella monticola monticola, °43. 

pallida, 226, 259. 

passerina aridula, 285. 

p. passerina, 65, 384, 547. | 

pusilla pusilla, 259, 430, 52%, 
547. 

taverneri, 138. 

Spoonbill, Roseate, 375. 

Sprunt, Alexander, Jr., the Snow 
Bunting taken near Charles‘ »n, 
S. C., 107, Snake-bird in South 
Carolina, 415; breeding range 
of Macgillivray’s Sparrow (?) in 
South Carolina, 423. 

Squatarola squatarola, 195, 535. 

8. cynosurae, 379. 

Starling, European, 45, 104, 105, 

114, 432, 520. 


130. 


109, 226, 


Index. 


Auk 
Oct. 


Starnoenas, 519. 

Steganopleura, 439. 

Steganopus tricolor, 248, 259. 

Stejneger, Leonhard, personal men- 
tion, 474. 

Stelgidopteryx ruficollis, 279. 

serripennis, 46, 260, 

Stellula calliope, 299. 

Stercorarius longicaudus, 17. 
parasiticus, 17, 431. 
pomarinus, 17. 

Sterna anaetheta, 93, 542. 
antillarum, 373. 
caspia imperator, 373. 
forsteri, 373. 
fuscata, 93, 218, 542. 
hirundo, 257, 373. 
maxima, 373. 
paradisaea, 20. 
sandwichensis acuflavida, 373. 

Stevenson, James, American Egret 
at Chicago, IIl., 246. 

Stilt, Black-necked, 534, 541. 

Stipiturus ruficeps, 441. 

Stoddard, H. L., notice of his 
‘Report of the Coéperative Quail 
Investigation.’ 152. 

Stone, Witmer, subspecies of Spar- 
row Hawks, 34-37; Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper at Cape May, N. J., 99; 
Goshawks and Snowy Owls, 102; 
Lark Sparrow in New Jersey, 568. 

Stone, Witmer and Erskine, Rich- 
ard, the Glossy Ibis in Delaware, 
416. 

Strepitovagus, 496. 

Streptoprocne semicollaris, 424. 

Stresemann, E., notice of his ‘Re- 
view of Collocalia brevirostris,’ 
449. 

Strix aluco obscuratus, 146. 

varia alleni, 381. 
occidentalis, 222. 

Struthers, Parke H., notes on the 
bird-life of Mona and Desecheo 
Islands, 539-544. 
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Sturnella magna argutula, 383. 
neglecta, 55. 

Sturnus obscurus, 505. 

vulgaris, 45, 104, 105, 432. 

Suavipsitta, 439. 

Sugar-bird, Blue-gray, 425. 

Sula piscator, 540. 

leucogastra, 540. 

Surf Bird, 196, 221, 529. 

Surnia ulula caparoch, 116, 251, 
252. 

Suthard, James, on the usage of 
snake exuviae as nesting material, 
264. 

Sutton, George Miksch, White 
Pelican in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, 94; Madeira Petrel in 
Pennsylvania, 556; Cackling 
Goose in southeastern Michigan, 
559; Goshawk nesting in Clarion 
Co., Pennsylvania, 563; mortality 
of Screech Owls in Pennsylvania 
563; Snowy Owl killed by auto- 
mobile, 563; notice of his ‘The 
Invasion of Goshawks and Snowy 
Owls During the Winter of 1926- 
7,’ 579. 

Swallow, Barn, 57, 384, 574. 

Cliff, 56, 110. 
Rough-winged, 46, 57, 260. 
Tree, 57, 362, 384. 
Western Barn, 362. 

Swan, Whistling, 192, 245. 

Swann, H. Kirke, review of his 
‘A Monograph of the Birds of 
Prey,’ 134; correction in review 
of his Two Ornithologists on the 
Lower Danube, 153. 

Swarth, H. S., obituary of A. 8S. 
Kibbe, 161; notice of new birds 
by, 134; notice of his ‘Birds and 
Mammals of the Atlin Region, 
Northern B. C.,’ 137; personal 
mention, 295. 

Swift, Vaux’s, 353. 

White-throated, 565. 


Sylvia curruca turkmenica, 467. 

Synallaxis erythrothorax furtiva, 
279. 

Synthliboramphus antiquus, 13. 


TACHYERES, 467. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 46, 114, 231, 547 
Summer, 119, 547. 

Tangara arnaulti, 466. 

Tangavius, 495. 
aeneus, 506, 507. 
ae. involucratus, 506, 507. 
ae. assimilis, 506. 508. 
armenti, 506. 

Tattler, Wandering, 41, 195. 

Taverner, P. A., some recent 

Canadian records, 217-228; re- 

view of his ‘Birds of Western 

Canada,’ 125; the Bean Goose in 

Canada, 558. 

Teachenor, Dix, snakes’ sloughs as 

nesting material, 263. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 375, photograph 
of, 169. 
Cinnamon, 433. 
European, 95. 
Green-winged, 44, 62, 185, 259. 
Telmatodytes palustris laingi, 278. 
_ p. palustris, 386. 
Teratornis merriami, 180, 182. 
Terenotriccus erythrurus brunnei- 
frons, 443. 
Tern, Arctic, 20. 
“" Black, 44, 51, 115, 218, 242, 
257, 428. 
Bridled, 93, 542. 
Cabot’s, 373. 
Caspian, 92. 

Common, 242, 257, 373. 
Coues’s Caspian, 373. 
Forster’s, 373. 

Least, 115, 373. 
_ Noddy, 92, 94. 
Royal, 373. 
Sooty, 93, 115, 218, 542. 
Texas, birds of, 415. 
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Thalassarche chlororhynchos, 218. 

Thalurania glaucopis X T. eriphyle, 
463. 

Thrasher, Brown, 57, 385. 

Pearly-eyed, 537. 

Thrush, Bicknell’s, 113. 

Dwarf Hermit, 365. 
Gray-cheeked, 112. 
Russet-backed, 41, 365. 
Varied, 42, 366. 

Wood, 548. 

Thryomanes bewicki, 548. 

b. bewicki, 385. 
b. carbonarius, 72. 
b. eryptus, 57. 

Thryophilus pleurostictus lateralis, 
274. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovi- 

cianus, 265, 548. 
miamensis, 385. 

Tiaris bicolor omissa, 538. 

Titlark, 115. 

Titmouse, Tufted, 239, 265, 386, 
548. 

Todd, W. E. C., review of his ‘A 
Study of the Neotropical Finches 
of the Genus Spinus,’ 129. 

Todirostrum viridanum, 443. 

Tolmomyias, 443. 

Topaza pella, 563. 

‘Tori,’ reviewed, 291. 

Torreornis inexpectata, 456. 

Totanus flavipes, 52, 195, 378, 534. 

melanoleucus, 63, 194, 378, 534. 

Towhee, 183. 

Spotted, 226. 
Spurred, 433. 
White-eyed, 384, 573. 

Townsend, Charles Haskins, the 
Galapagos Penguin in captivity, 
509-512. 

Townsend, Charles W., notes on 
the courtship of the Lesser Scaup, 
Everglade Kite, Crow and Boat- 
tailed and Great-tailed Grackles, 
549-554. 
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Townshend, Henry H., Turkey 
Vulture in Connecticut, 419. 

Toxostoma crissale trinitatis, 460. 
rufum, 57. 385. 

Trachylaemus purpuratus, 467. 

Tring Museum, bird types in the, 

580. 

Tringa canutus, 258. 
solitaria solitaria, 52. 

Troglodytes aedon aedon, 206-216, 

386, 573. 

x. parkmani, 58, 263. 

Tropic Bird, 94. 

Red-billed, 533. 

Yellow-billed, 540. 

Tryngites subruficollis, 99. 

Tunisia, birds of, 447. 

Turnstone, 196. 

Black, 196. 

Ruddy, 259, 379, 535. 
Turkey, Florida, 380. 
Tympanuchus americanus ameri- 

canus, 52. 

Tyrranidae, 442. 

Tyrannus curvirostris vorax, 536. 
curvirostris curvirostris, 536. 
dominicensis, 382, 543, 565. 
rufiventris, 443. 
tyrannus, 54, 64, 382. 
verticalis, 54, 224, 566. 

Tyto alba pratincola, 53. 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
notice of recent bulletin on dis- 
tribution of barberry, 282. 

Uria lomvia lomvia, 241. 

troile californica, 16. 

Uromyias, 443. 

Urubitornis solitarius, 135. 

Uruguay, birds of, 139. 


Van Haast, Julius, correction in 
obituary of, 166. 

Van Rossem, A. J., see Dickey, 
Donald R. 

Vandergrift, S. H., obituary, 163. 
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Vanellus vanellus, 248. 
Veery, 114, 234. 
Venezuela, birds of, 561. 
Vermivora celata lutescens, 363, 
433. 
pinus, 237. 
chrysoptera, 238. 
Vireo, Bell’s, 57, 237. 
Blue-headed, 113. 
Mountain, 232. 
Philadelphia, 570. 
Red-eyed, 547. 
Warbling, 57. 
White-eyed, 237, 384, 547. 
Yellow-throated, 110, 547. 
Vireo belli belli, 57, 237. 
griseus, 384. 
g. griseus, 237, 547. 
philadelphia, 570. 
Vireosylva gilva gilva, 57. 
olivacea, 547. 
Virginia, birds of, 44—46. 
vonBloeker, Jack C., Farallon 
Cormorant killed by unusual 
accident, 416. 
Vulture, Black, 45, 380, 546. 
Turkey, 53, 221, 236, 380, 419, 
573. 


Wa ter, H. E. and A. H., notice 
of their ‘Wild Birds in City 
Parks,’ 129. 

Warbler, Alaska Myrtle, 363. 
Alaska Yellow, 363. 
Audubon’s, 41. 

Bay-breasted, 111, 113, 119, 
256, 570. 

Black and White, 384, 548. 

Black-poll, 119, 433. 

Black-throated Gray, 41. 

Black-throated Green, 120. 

Blackburnian, 120. 

Blue-winged, 237. 

Cairns’, 232. 

Canada, 46, 239, 521. 

Cape May, 385. 
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Warbler, Cerulean, 238, 259, 260. 
Chestnut-sided, 233. 
Connecticut, 426, 572. 

Golden, 456. 

Golden-winged, 238. 

Hooded, 120, 385, 548. 

Kentucky, 238, 548. 

Lutescent, 41, 363, 433. 

Magnolia, 119. 

Mangrove, 456. 

Myrtle, 119, 385. 

Northern Parula, 429, 537. 

Palm, 385. 

Parula, 111, 385. 

Pileolated, 363. 

Pine, 260, 385, 430, 548. 

Prairie, 120, 385, 537, 548. 

Prothonotary, 117, 237, 255, 
259, 260, 385, 425, 429, 573. 

St. Bart’s Golden, 537. 

Townsend’s, 363. 

Worm-eating, 548. 

Yellow, 57, 119, 425, 456, 521. 

Yellow Palm, 385. 

Yellow-throated, 385. 

Warren, B. Harry, obituary, 163. 

Washington, 444, 524-528. 

Water-Thrush, 114, 537. 

Louisiana, 233, 238. 

Water-Turkey, 374. 

Wayne, Arthur T., the Snow Bunt- 
ing in Georgia, 423; the Long- 
billed Curlew near Mount Pleas- 
ant, S. C., 247; breeding of 
Macgillivray’s Seaside Sparrow 
in South Carolina, 254; the 
Rough-legged Hawk at Capers’ 
Island, S. C., 249; the Gray 
Kingbird again on the coast of 
South Carolina, 565; correction, 
568. 

Wayne, Arthur T., and Sherman, 
Franklin, two birds new to the 
fauna of South Carolina, 94. 

Waxwing, Bohemian, 260, 362. 
Cedar, 232. 
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Weber, Jay A., Bay-breasted Warb- 
ler, breeding in the Adirondacks, 
N. Y., 111. 

Western Bird Banding Association, 
294. 

West Indies, birds of, 456, 532, 571. 

Wetmore, Alexander, present status 
of the check-list of fossil birds 
for North America, 179-183; 
records from the coast of Mary- 
land, 256; a record of the Ruffed 
Grouse from the Pleistocene of 
Maryland, 561; review of his 
‘The Migrations of Birds,’ 123; 
notice of recent papers by, 135; 
notice of his ‘Fossil Birds from 
the Oligocene of Colorado,’ 583; 
review by, 267; personal mention 
478. 

Weyl, Edward, notes from the Mt. 
Marcy region N. Y., 112; Phila- 
delphia Vireo in the Adirondacks, 
N. Y., 570. 

Whip-poor-will, 382. 

White, F. B., birds and motor cars, 
265. 

Whitlocka wellsi, 440. 

Whittle, Charles L., the role of the 
snake skin, 262. 

Widgeon, European, 95. 

Wilder, G. D., see Gee, N. Gist, 

Willet, 258, 379, 534, 566. 

Western, 260. 

Williams, R. W., the Blue Goose 
at East Goose Creek, Florida, 
244, 

Williamson, Henry, review of his 
‘The Old Stag,’ 455. 

‘Wilson Bulletin, The,’ reviewed, 
143, 285, 460. 

Wilsonia canadensis, 46, 239. 

citrina, 120, 385, 548. 
pusilla pileolata, 363. 

Wisconsin, birds of, 96, 104, 235- 
240, 251, 261, 427, 566. 

Wondergem, Henry E., Gray Gyr- 


falcon, in Aurora Twp., N. Y., 
249. 

Wood, Allen H., Sabine’s Gull in 
Massachusetts, 92. 

Wood, Casey A., review of his 
‘The Nest of the Indian Taylor 
Bird,’ 278. 

Woodeock, 450, 477. 

Woods, Robert S., the Humming- 
birds of California, 297-318; 
note on Costa’s Hiummingbird, 
564. 

Woodpecker, American Three-toed, 

352. 
Arctic Three-toed, 252, 352. 
Downy, 54, 343, 352, 458. 
Hairy, 54, 252, 352, 546. 
Northern Pileated, 236, 260. 
Pileated, 103, 113, 382, 546. 
Red-bellied, 382. 
Red-cockaded, 382, 429. 
Red-headed, 54, 382, 546. 
Southern Downy, 382, 430, 546. 

Worth, C. Brooke, the Lark Spar- 
row in Cape May Co., New 
Jersey, 567. 

Wrangell Island, birds of, 139. 

Wren, Bewick’s, 385, 548. 

Carolina, 265, 548. 

Florida, 385. 

House, 206-216, 386, 387-414, 
573. . 

Long-billed Marsh, 386. 

Rock, 57, 111. 

Short-billed, 386. 

Sooty Bewick’s, 72. 

Texas, 57. 

Western House, 58, 263. 

Western Winter, 364. 

Winter, 42, 117, 234. 

Wythe, Margaret N., see Grinnell, 
Joseph. 


XANTHOCEPHALUS xanthocephalus, 
55, 114, 224, 260. 
Xanthornis purpurascens, 502. 
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Xema sabinei, 241. 
Xenotriccus callizonus, 450. 
Xiphocolaptes franciscanus, 290. 


YELLOW-LEGS, 52, 195, 261, 378, 477, 
534. 
Greater, 63, 194, 378, 534. 

Yellow-throat, Florida, 385. 

Maryland, 120, 548. 
Western, 57. 

Yoder, William and Potter, Julian 
K., Caspian Tern at Stone Har- 
bor, N. J., 92; Louisiana Heron 
on Seven Mile Beach, N. J., 97. 

Young, C. J., a visit to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, 38-43. 

Yucatan, birds of, 452. 

Yungipicus kizuki wilderi, 580. 

Yunnan, birds of, 271. 


ZAMELODIA ludoviciana, 231. 
Zenaida aurita aurita, 535, 536. 


ERRATA. 


Page 39, line 22, for ‘“‘ Tofino” read Toffin’s. 
Page 71, line 20, for ‘“‘Triunfo” read Triumfo. 
Page 88, line 37, for ‘‘ Merriman”’ read Merriam. 
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Zenaida a. yucatanensis, 536. 
a. zenaida, 535, 536. 
lucida, 536. 
spadicea, 536. 
zenaida lucida, 542. 

Zenaidura graysoni, 513-519. 
macroura carolinensis, 

546. 
m. marginella, 52, 418, 419. 
Zimmer, John T., review of his 
‘Catalogue of the Ayer Ornitholo- : 
gical Library,’ 268. ge 

Zonotrichia albicollis, 116. 
coronata, 359. 
leucophrys, 138, 570. 
leucophrys subsp., 226. ss 
gambeli, 359. 
1. leucophrys, 46. 
querula, 116, 225. 

Zosterops, 462. 
palpebrosa, 462. 

p. nilgiriensis, 465. 


380, 


Page 102, line 12, for “‘Showy”’ read Snowy. _ 
Page 117, line 6, for ‘‘ Protonatrea citra”’ read Protonotaria citrea. a 


Page 124, line 32, for ‘‘J’’ read A. 


Page 126, line 14, for ‘‘Hennesy”’ read Hennessey. 


Page 144, line 5, for 000 read 34. 


Page 168, line 18, for ‘‘forty-eighth” read forty-fourth. 
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xii Fellows. 
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*Life Fellow. 

Date of 
Election 

ALLEN, Dr. Artuur A., McGraw Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(1909) 1922? 

2 Dates in parentheses indicate dates of joining the Union. 

ALLEN, Dr. GLover M., Museum Comp. Zool., Cambridge, Mass. 
(1896) 1921 

Antuony, A. W., Nat. Hist. Mus., Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
(1885) 1895 
Banas, OuTRAM, Museum Comp. Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. . (1884)1901 
BATCHELDER, CHARLES F., Peterborough, N. H............... Founder 
BEEBE, C. Witu1aMm, New York Zool. Park, New York, N. Y.. . (1897)1912 
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Brooks, ALLAN C., Okanagan Landing, B. C., Can.......... (1902)1921 


Brown, NaTHaN CuiFrorp, 218 Middle St., Portland, Maine... . Founder 
CHADBOURNE, Dr. Artuur P., 1615 Grant St., Denver, Colo... (1883)1889 
Cuapin, JAMES P., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y... . (1906)1921 
CuHapMAN, Dr. Frank M., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y. 
(1885) 1888 
Deane, RuTHVEN, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill............... 1883 
Dwiaut, Dr. JoNATHAN, 43 W. 70th St., New York, N. Y... . . (1883) 1886 
FisHer, Dr. ALBERT K., Biological Survey, Washington, D. C... Founder 
FLEMING, JAMEs H., 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto 4, Ont., Can.(1893)1916 
ForsusH, Epwarp H., 9 Church St., Westborough, Mass... . . (1887)1912 
Fuertes, Louis A., 201 Wyckoff Ave., Ithaca, N. Y......... (1891)1912 
GRINNELL, Dr. GrorGe Birp, 238 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y.... . 1883 
GRINNELL, Dr. Josepu, Mus. Vert. Zool., Univ. Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 


(1894)1901 
Griscom, Luptow, 55 Park Ave., New York, N. Y......... (1908) 1925 
Jones, Lynps, 352 West College St., Oberlin, Ohio.......... (1888) 1905 


Loomis, LEvERETT M., Calif. Acad. Sci., San Francisco, Calif. . (1883)1892 


1 Members of the Union, and subscribers to ‘The Auk’ are requested to notify 
the Treasurer, Mr. W. L. McAtee, 200 Cedar St., Cherrydale, Va., immediately 
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*MAILLIARD, JOSEPH, 1815 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Calif... . (1895)1914 
McAtTEE, LEE, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.. . (1903)1914 
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MerriaM, Dr. C. Hart, 1919 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.. Founder 
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Morpuy, Dr. Rosert C., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, N. Y. 


(1905) 1920 
NeEuRLING, H., Naples, Tamiami Trail, Lee Co., Fla............... 1883 
Netson, Dr. E. W., Biological Survey, Washington, D. C......... 1883 


*OBPRHOLSER, Dr. Harry C., Biol. Survey, Washington, D. C.. (1888)1902 
Oscoop, Dr. WitFrep H., Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Chicago, Ill. . (1893)1905 
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(1888)1901 
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RicumonD, Dr. C. W., U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D.C... . . (1888)1897 
Ripeway, RoBert, Route 7, Olney, Founder 
Ritey, Joseru H., U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D.C....... (1897)1919 


Roserts, Dr. THomas S., Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.. .1883 
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